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NOTE—ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF CANADA AND 
ITS PROVINCES 


Canada.—The Armorial Bearings of the Dominion shown in the frontispiece were 
authorized November 21, 1921. Three considerations were kept in view in deter- 
mining the combination of arms, crest, supporters, and motto: first, that Canadians 
stand to the King in the relation of British subjects; secondly, that Canada, though 
an integral part of the British Empire, is a member of the League of Nations; and 
lastly, that Canada was founded by the men of four different races—French, English, 
Scottish and Irish—and inherits the culture of all four. The arms are those of ‘England, 
Scotland, Ireland and France, with a “‘difference’’ to mark them as Canadian, namely, 
on the lower third of the shield, a sprig of maple on a silver shield. The crest is a lion 
holding in its paw a red maple leaf, a symbol of sacrifice. The supporters are, with 
some slight distinctions, the lion and unicorn of the Royal Arms; the lion upholds 
the Union Jack, and the unicorn the ancient banner of France. The motto—‘‘A mari 
usque ad mare’’—‘‘From sea to sea’’—is an extract from the Latin version of verse 8 
of the 72nd Psalm—‘‘He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth.’’ There is a tradition that the Fathers of Confederation 
derived the designation ‘‘Dominion’’ from this verse. 


A description of the armorial ensigns of the several provinces shown overleaf 
is as follows:— 


Ontario — Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 26th May, 1868. Description— 
“Vert a Sprig of three leaves of Maple slipped Or, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. 
George.’”’ Crest and Supporters granted by Royal Warrant dated 27th February, 
1909. Description of Crest—‘‘Upon a Wreath of the Colours a Bear passant Sable, 
and the Supporters on the dexter side A Moose, and on the sinister side A Canadian 
Deer Both Proper.’’ Motto—‘‘Ut Incepit Fidelis Sic Permanet.”’ 


Quebec.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 26th May, 1868. Description— 
“Or on a fess gules between two Fleur de Lis in Chief Azure and a Sprig of three leaves . 
of Maple slipped Vert in base a Lion passant guardant Or.” 


Nova Scotia.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 26th May, 1868. Descrip- 
tion—‘‘Or on a Fess wavy Azure between three Thistles proper a Salmon najiant 
Argent.”’ (This coat of arms has been cancelled and the original Armorial Achieve- 
ment granted by Charles I in 1625, the first granted to any overseas colony, restored; 
A cut was not available at the time of going to press.) 


New Brunswick—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 26th May, 1868. Descrip- 
tion—‘‘Or on Waves a Lymphad, or Ancient Galley, with Oars in Action proper on a 
Chief Gules a Lion passant guardant Or.”’ 


Manitoba—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 10th May, 1905. Description— 
“Vert on a Rock a Buffalo statant proper, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. George.”’ 

Prince Edward Island.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 30th May, 1905. 
Description—‘‘Argent on an Island Vert, to the Sinister and Oak Tree fructed, to the 
Dexter thereof three oak Saplings Sprouting all Proper, on a Chief Gules a Lion 
passant guardant Or.”’ 


British Columbia.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 31st March, 1906. 
Description—‘‘Argent three Bars wavy Azure issuant from the base of a demi-Sun i in 
splendour proper, on a Chief of the Union Device charge in the centre Point with an 
Antique Crown Or.” 

Saskatchewan.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 25th August, 1906. Descrip- 
pane three Garbs in fesse Or, on a Chief of the last a Lion passant guardant 

es.” 

Alberta.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 30th May, 1907. Description— 
‘“Azure in front of a Range of Snow Mountains proper, a Range of Hills Vert, in base 
a Wheat-field surmounted by a Prairie both also proper, on a Chief Argent a St. 
George’s Cross.” 


GLOSSARY 
Argent—silver. Garb—sheaf of wheat. Passant—walking. 
Azure—blue. Guardant—looking full face Rampant—leaping. 
Charge—device on shield. at the spectator. Sable—black. 
Chief—band in top of Gules—red. Statant—standing. 
shield. Naiant—swimming. 
Fess—horizontal band Or—gold. 
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-FOREWORD 


ANADA has now emerged from the confusion of the post-war 
@ period and is once more in the tide of that general expansion 
and development which the war interrupted. 

For some time past the need has been felt for an official handbook 
of the Dominion, comprehensive in scope, yet at the same time succinct, 
up-to-date, and popular in form, that would throw into relief the 
outstanding facts of progress from year to year and thus assist in 
the understanding of current conditions and problems. In the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics a numerous series of reports—annual, 
quarterly, monthly, and weekly—cover the important phases of 
such subjects as population, immigration, production, industry, trans- 
portation, trade, prices, finance, education, etc.—constituting in their 
entirety a detailed body of information on the various social and 
economic activities of the country. The Canada Year Book, based 
on these reports but supplementing them with data drawn from other 
departmental sources, has also been developed in the Bureau as a 
précis and compendium of the whole. These publications, however, 
are necessarily voluminous, being for permanent and detailed reference 
rather than for purposes of rapid and general review, a fact which, 
combined with their cost, militates against their distribution on a 
general scale. 

The present handbook is an attempt to meet the demand for an 
annual selection of representative statistics, within measurable com- 
pass, in co-relation with each other, and in assimilable form as a whole. 
It follows somewhat the same lines as a booklet prepared in the Bureau 
on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Confederation of Canada 
in 1927, entitled “Sixty Years of Canadian Progress,” which had a 
wide circulation at the time and attracted favourable attention. 

The handbook has two immediate practical objects: Outside of 
Canada it will present a balanced picture of Canadian conditions, with 
sufficient historical and descriptive background to render them in- 
telligible and interesting in a broad way, at a time when Canada is 
much in the eye of the world as a field for new enterprise. In Canada 
itself, appearing as it does immediately after the New Year, and taking 
the basic form of a review and interpretation of the years just passed, 
it will assist in that general discussion and appraisement of the situation 
usual to the season of stocktaking, thus helping, it is hoped, to lay 
foundations for still further national progress in 1930. 


JAMES MALCOLM, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 


OrtTawa, January 1, 1930. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Economic Review of 1929 


In entering upon 1930, and by way of general interpretation of 
the several chapters of this handbook, the leading economic develop- 
ments of 1929 may be briefly reviewed, in the setting of the current 
business cycle. 


The General Setting 


Since the close of 1924, the economic trend in Canada has been 
strongly and consistently upward, assuming during the past two years 
the proportions of a pronounced and general expansion. The ultimate 
basis must be.sought in world conditions, more particularly in credit 
enlargement in the United States, but conditions in Canada, in and by 
themselves, have materially contributed. Beginning with 1925, a 
succession of four exceptionally favourable harvests, each greater than 
the preceding, culminated in 1928 in yields which fixed new high 
records. Not since the stimulus of the war and immediately post- 
war period have similar ‘conditions prevailed. In addition, the sharp 
recovery in agricultural prices, which in the liquidation of 1921 had 
receded further than those of most raw materials and of the great mass 
of manufactured articles, coinciding with improved European con- 
ditions, greatly increased the purchasing power of the agricultural 
community. The agricultural situation since 1925 has thus given 
exceptionally firm support to the Canadian economic structure, pro- 
moting in particular a succession of ‘favourable’ trade balances which 
have successfully liquidated current Canadian obligations abroad, 
besides representing some export of Canadian capital. 

On these foundations, a resumption set in of the process of develop- 
ing the unexploited natural resources of the country as a source of 
raw materials, the necessary capital coming in large amounts from 
outside, but being also raised to an unprecedented extent within 
Canada itself. Development during the immediate past has taken 
a somewhat different direction than in former periods. Whereas 
previous large scale expansion, particularly during the early years of 
the century, had for basis the vacant agricultural lands of the West, 
the recent activity, despite a steady and material increase in crop 
acreages, has been largely in the forested and mineral regions of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan—the ‘“‘pre- 
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Cambrian shield” outlined in the accompanying diagram and often 
regarded hitherto as a retarding rather than promoting factor in 
Canadian progress. As a vast increase in grain production was the 
major result of earlier expansion, so the present has borne fruit in 
increased hydro-electric power installation, increased pulp and paper 
production, and a record mineral output. Significantly, newsprint 
has become the second largest export of Canada, ranking next to wheat. 
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The Pre-Cambrian Shield 


The reactions have been numerous and far-reaching. Since the 
period 1921-1923, an extraordinary advance has been indicated in 
almost every Canadian barometer. Of the general spirit of optimism 
engendered, it is sufficient to point out that within five years the 
volume of stock exchange transactions increased by over seven times, 
while the prices of Canadian common stocks at their peak advanced 
by over five times. 

Expansion in 1929 


The outstanding characteristic of 1929, especially during the first 
nine months, was the progressive advance to still higher levels of the 
expansion just mentioned. Throughout the industrial, commercial 
and financial field, records were established not only for the present 
cycle, but higher than at any previous time in the history of the 
Dominion. Significant instances are cited later; here, mention may 
be made of three which are general in scope:—(1) the volume of indus- 
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trial production as measured by a composite index of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was nearly 14 p.c. higher in the first nine months 
of 1929 than in the corresponding period of the preceding year, which 
in its turn was a record; it may be added that the dollar volume of 
general business, as measured by bank debits, was 8-2 p.c. higher 
in the eleven months ended November, 1929 than in the corresponding 
period of 1928, (2) the general level of employment was higher in every 
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The Trend of Employment (Conditions in 1926=100) 


month of the year than in 1928, which again had established a new 
high record (see diagram herewith); (3) the trend of speculation as 
measured by the prices of industrial common stocks went from an 
index of 237-3 in December, 1928, to one of 315-8 in September, 
1929. In brief, no previous period in Canada has seen the economic 
activities of the country expand at a more rapid rate. 


The Crops—Over-Speculation Checked 


Into this accelerating movement two factors intervened during the 
autumn months, the exact effect of which was the chief subject of 
appraisement as the year closed: 
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(1) The first was a decline in the current crop yield, the year for 
the first time since 1924 showing a lower level than its predecessor. 
The wheat crop, which exceeded 560 million bushels in 1928, will market 
less than 300 millions for 1929, with oats similarly down, but with 
barley fairly well maintained. As offset, four circumstances may be 
adduced: (1) that it is by contrast with the record year of 1928 that 
the figures appear exceptionally low; they are considerably higher 
than those of the years 1916-1920 inclusive; (2) that the quality of 
the yield is the best in several years, being much superior to that of 
any of the three preceding years; (3) that prices have shown a firmer 
tendency, which with the higher quality will enable the crop to be 
marketed on a better basis than for some time; and (4) that in view 
of the heavy carry-over and the world wheat situation, the recurrence 
of a super-crop in Canada might possibly have overloaded the market.. 
Nevertheless, the lessened volume of the crop was unfavourably telt 
in various directions. Joined to the marketing policy of the wheat pool 
it reacted immediately on railroad, steamship, and grain handlers’ 
earnings; export trade declined; the Canadian dollar went more than 
fractionally below par in New York; and there was a slackening in 
branches of industry like flour-milling and agricultural implements. 

(2) The second factor was the drastic deflation in security prices. 
which followed the severe contraction of credit in the United States 
during October and November, and which brought the index number 
of Canadian common stocks from over 300 to around 200 in the closing 
month of’the year. The occasion was the rise in call rates on the New 
York market and some decline in business activity in the United. 
States. The bull market of which this marked the end, was of several 
years duration; its later stages had been based largely on future 
prospects rather than on present earnings of industry. Prices, however, 
it should be remarked, still remained more than double those prevailing: 
when the movement began. Serious as some of the immediate reper- 
cussions were, the deflation has released capital for use in non-specula-- 
tive fields to a degree that is distinctly ameliorating over a wide part 
of the world. 

Other Features of 1929 


For the examination in detail of the current economic situation, 
two series of statistics are given in Appendix II of the present hand-- 
book, Parts I and II, respectively. Part I illustrates the trend from 
the opening of the century up to the past year. Part II traces the 
trend month by month throughout 1929. Comprehensive analysis of 
these materials is impossible within the present survey, but the follow- 
ing notes on specific phases may be added:— 


Iron and Steel—As expansion implies a rapid addition to capital. 
plant and equipment, it is of special significance that during the past. 
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four years the iron and steel industries have been producing in greater 
volume than during any preceding period. Notwithstanding the high 
level of 1928, the output of pig iron was 10 p.c. greater in the first ten 
months of 1929 than in the same period of the preceding year. The 
production of steel ingots and castings similarly during the first ten 
months of 1929 was 1,203,625 long tons, an increase of 17 p.c. Imports 
of primary iron and steel products showed a gain in the year ending 
October of more than 28 p.c. These gains were handed on to subsidiary 
industries, which were more actively employed than in any other peace- 
time period of similar duration, with no material slackening at the 
time of going to press. Imports of manufactured iron and steel pro- 
ducts nevertheless have been heavy during the same period. 


Hydro-Electric Power.—Every important industrial centre through- 
out the Dominion is served with hydro-electric energy, and most 
centres have within practicable transmission distance substantial 
reserves for the future. It has been estimated that every dollar ex- 
pended on the development and transmission of electric energy involves 
the expenditure of six dollars in applying the power to its ultimate 
uses. Hydro development work in progress is accordingly a baro- 
meter of marked significance. Among new developments commenced 
in 1929 may be mentioned the Beauharnois project, contemplating an 
expenditure of about $80,000,000. Extensive developments were also 
underway on the Gatineau and St. Maurice rivers in Quebec, on 
the Mersey in Nova Scotia, on the upper reaches of the St. John river 
in New Brunswick, and on the Winnipeg and Churchill rivers in the 
west. In British Columbia and Ontario increased demands for power 
from all sections led to an especially active program of construction. 
The output of electric energy in the first ten months of 1929 was 
14,497,000,000 kilowatt hours, as compared with 138,049,000,000 
kilowatt hours in the same period of 1928, an increase of 11-1 p.c. 


Mining—Though the Canadian mining industry attained suc- 
cessively new production records in each of the three years 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, still heavier yields were reported in 1929. For the first 
time the total value of the output exceeded $300 millions, new records 
being established for no less than 13 minerals. Copper, nickel, lead, 
zinc, petroleum, asbestos and structural materials saw gains aggreg- 
ating over $28 millions. Of even greater promise was the current 
activity in prospecting and in the opening up of new ore bodies. 
Mine developments and the construction of new smelters and refine- 
ries in progress at the close of 1929 also point the way to enlarged 
outputs. As much of the new construction has not come into pro- 
duction, the high records of 1929 are to be attributed mainly to more 
efficient operation and greater demands upon existing equipment. 
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Construction.—The value of contracts awarded during the first 
eleven months of 1929 (additions to capital plant) was 20 p.c. greater 
than during the same period of the preceding year, reaching $544,103,- 
000. In 1928 the total value for the year was $472,000,000, compared 
with $240,000,000 in 1921, the record having passed $400,000,000 in 
1927 for the first time since the war. Building permits issued in sixty 
cities during the first ten months of 1929 were nearly 9 p.c. greater 
than in the same period of the preceding year. 


Motor Cars.—The automobile industry reacts to much the same 
conditions as construction; a promising outlook and a high level of 
purchasing power are pre-requisites to expansion. Changes in models, 
with resulting fluctuations—of which the alteration by the Ford 
Motor Company in 1927 and 1928 was an example—must, of course, 
be taken into consideration when interpreting the current trend. 
The expansion in motor car use, one of the striking features of the 
post-war period, is well indicated by the increase in registrations from 
400,000 in 1920 to more than one million cars in 1929. In current 
production, there was a greater rise during the first four months of 
1929 than in any previous year, new monthly output records for all 
time being established in March and April. From May forward the 
output dropped sharply to lower levels, though at the end of October 
the cumulative figures stood at 248,376, as against 221,188 at the end 
of October, 1928, and the twelve months record total in 1928 of 242,054 
ears. Exports of Canadian-made automobiles reached the peak for all 
time in April, when 15,561 cars were shipped out of Canada; for the 
ten months ending October the export shipments numbered 91,419 
cars, aS against 64,317 for the first ten months of 1928. Imports 
stood at 42,618 for the period, as compared with 45,005 to the end of 
October, 1928. Similar activity ensued in the manufacture of raw 
materials and accessories, the tire and oil industries operating at new 
high levels during the early months of 1929. Imports of crude rubber 
at 68,610,000 pounds were 22 p.c. greater than in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, while imports of crude petroleum in the 
first nine months of 1929 were no less than 841,000,000 gallons, a gain 

of nearly 20 p.c. over the same period of 1928. 


Pulp and Paper.—In the nine-year period ending with 1929, 
this industry has acquired first rank among the manufactures of 
Canada, heading the list for gross and net value of output, as well as 
for distribution of wages and salaries. It is today the chief industry: 
depending upon the forest for raw material, and the export of the 
latter to United States mills has steadily declined. Newsprint output, 
which was 805,114 tons in 1921, was 2,414,393 in 1928. Though the 
rapid expansion in plant and equipment had by 1929 induced somewhat 
unsettled price conditions, Canadian mills produced 295,942 tons more 
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of newsprint in the first ten months of 1929 than in the same period of 
1928, a gain of 15 p.c. Satisfactory progress was also shown in the 
production of book, writing and other papers, and paper board. 


External Trade.—The first eleven months of 1929 showed a gain of 
$92,521,789 in imports over the corresponding period of 1928, but in 
exports there was a decline of $65,218,430. The “favourable” trade 
balance, which was $317 millions on November, 30 1926, and which 
had declined to half that figure in 1928, was an “unfavourable” balance 
of $58 millions in 1929. Movements of capital into Canada under 
expansion conditions explained much of the import side of this equation. 
The decline in exports has accumulated almost entirely since June, 
with the falling off in the movement of grain, particularly wheat— 
partly attribuable to lower yields but reflecting temporary marketing © 
policies as well. 


Banking and Credit—Operations of the chartered banks have 
reflected the prosperity of trade and industry. Current loans at the 
end of October at $1,473,000,000 were $246,000,000 greater than at 
the same date in 1928. Call loans showed an increase of $19,000,000. 
Quick and liquid resources were more than maintained during the year. 
Loans and securities other than those of the Canadian Government 
gained $246,000,000. Liabilities to the public, including circulation 
and deposits, were up $233,000,000. 


During the early months of 1929, steps were taken to strengthen 
reserves by accumulating cash and by reducing current loans elsewhere 
than in Canada. The purchase of government securities to the amount 
of nearly $36,000,000 in September and October was another step in 
the same direction. The crisis on the stock exchanges accordingly 
found the banks ready, warnings having been sounded in advance by 
the principal banks. The credit restriction is illustrated by the rise 
in bond yields (the factor of most immediate influence on bond values 
being current interest rate), that on Ontario government bonds being 
only 4-3 p.c. in January, 1928, compared with 4-95 p.c. in October 
last. The ensuing break in security prices, which, as already stated, 
amounted to 40 p.c. within a few weeks time, reacted unfavourably 
in the first instance on general business. Owing to the strong banking 
situation, however, there was no currency panic, and no marked 
difficulty ensued in obtaining credit for industrial or business oper- 
ations, interest rates showing a decline in the principal money markets. 
The curbing of over-speculation is expected to encourage the expansion 
of productive operations. 

Wholesale Prices.—A reassuring feature of the economic situation 
and one which characterizes the stock market break as a technical 
readjustment of values rather than a discounting of future business 
recession, is the level of wholesale prices. There has been no inflation 
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of commodity prices, the index numbers having varied only very 
slightly in the last three years and in a downward direction. No read- 
justment of commodity values with its concomitant of demoralized 
business conditions is therefore necessary. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that throughout the recent buoyancy the wages of labour 
and the cost of living have remained steady though firm. 


Public Finance——Revenue from taxation totalled $283,230,000 
in the first eight months of the current fiscal year, as compared with 
$275,377,000 in the corresponding period of last year—an increase of 
$7,853,000. This increase was achieved in spite of reductions in 
taxation in the last budget, estimated to aggregate $25,000,000 per 
annum or at the rate of more than $2,000,000 per month. Grand total 
revenue reached $321,803,000, as compared with $311,340,000—an 
important factor being the increase of postal revenue from $18,329,000 
to $19,811,000, indicating the increased volume of business done. 


It may be of interest in conclusion to draw attention to the chart 
on the opposite page, which traces for the past decade (with adjustments 
for long term and seasonal trends) three movements whose interrelations 
are regarded as of special importance, namely, the movement of 
common stock prices (representative of speculation); the movement of 
industrial production (business activity); and money rates (credit). 
Though these movements must always be interpreted in the light of 


current influences they tend to move in the order named. 
Ri BoC: 


DomMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OTTAWA, 
December 21, 1929. 
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CHAPTER I 


OUTLINE OF POLITICAL HISTORY—CONFEDERA- 
TION—THE EXPANSION OF CANADA 


Early History—The French Period.—Canadian recorded history 
commenced with the discovery of the eastern coast by John Cabot in 
1497. Corte Real visited Newfoundland and Labrador in 1501 and 
Verrazano explored the coast of Nova Scotia in 1524, while Jacques 
Cartier’s voyages (1534-1541) resulted in the exploration of the St. 
Lawrence as far as Montreal. Samuel de Champlain, however, was the 
real founder of Canada, as he was associated with de Monts in estab- 
lishing Port Royal in 1605 and himself founded Quebec in 1608, later 
carrying on extensive explorations. 

While religious and patriotic motives actuated many of those 
whose names are connected with the early history of New France, the 
fur trade, with its natural antagonism to settled agriculture, was the 
original mainstay of colonization. The monopolistic trading companies 
of the period, one after another, profited from this trade but system- 
atically evaded the stipulations in their contracts for actual coloniza- 
tion and missionary work among the Indians. 

In 1663 company rule was discarded and Canada came under the 
immediate government of the King of France with a local administra- 
tion consisting of a governor, assisted by an advisory sovereign council, 
a bishop and an intendant—the 
latter an administrative and judicial 
officer whom we might call a ‘‘busi- 
ness manager.” In a word, the full 
machinery of Royal Government as 
practised in the French provinces, 
including the feudal system, was 
transplanted to Canada, and this 
lasted until the end of the French 
‘| period in 1760. 

Among the various governors, 
the name of Frontenac is out- 
standing, among the bishops, Laval, 
and among the intendants, Talon. 
In a recapitulation like the present, 
it is impossible even to suggest, 
much less to fill in, the romantic 
and picturesque background of the 
Champlain French régime in Canada—the 
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heroism of the missionaries; the 
intrepidity of the explorers who, 
from their slender base along the St. 
Lawrence, traversed lake and river 
to the prairies on the west and to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south— 
that succession of stirring incidents 
clustered about such names as 
Maisonneuve and La Meére de l’In-. 
carnation, Dollard, d’Iberville and 
La Verendrye, Marquette and La 
Salle, which opened up what is now 
the Dominion of Canada to the 
civilized world and gave form to 
some of the most notable Canadian 
institutions of today. 

Almost incessant warfare grew 

General Wolfe out of the rivalry between the 

French colony in the St. Lawrence 

valley, sparsely settled, poor, but aristocratic, and the far more 

numerous, wealthy and democratic English colonies along the Atlantic 

seaboard. In the end Great Britain won. Nova Scotia or Acadia was 

surrendered to her by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, while the Seven 

Years War decided the issue for the St. Lawrence valley in the final 

struggle between Wolfe and Montcalm—a struggle which cost both 

leaders their lives at the battle of 
the Plains of Abraham in 1759. 

The British Period.— Canada, 
including Cape Breton Island and 
what is now New Brunswick, 
became, after the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763, a British crown colony 
with limits as shown on the map 
overleaf. For several years there- 
after the government was of a mili- 
tary character. 

In 1774, when the American 
Revolution was visibly approaching, 
the boundaries of the province of 
Canada were extended by the Que- 
bee Act south to the Ohio river and 
west to the Mississippi. The Act also 
established a council with limited 
legislative powers, sanctioned the Genera] Montcalm 
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use of French law in civil matters, and granted full freedom for the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. Thus assured of their most 
valued rights, and with additional British privileges, the French resisted 
the separatist influence of the.seceding American colonies, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, then governor, with the co-operation of the better 
elements of the population, repulsed the attacks of the American 
generals, Montgomery and Arnold. The Treaty of Versailles, however, 
surrendered the fertile but unpeopled territory south of the Great 
Lakes to the United States. Thereafter the coming of the United 
Empire Loyalists—the second great incident of Canadian settlement 
as the French occupation was the first—reinforced the English-speaking 
population of Nova Scotia, and peopled New Brunswick and Ontario. 
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The Constitutional Act of 1791 endeavoured to solve some of the 
problems created by the juxtaposition of French and English settlers. 
It divided the English-speaking province of Ontario or Upper Canada 
from the mainly French-speaking province of Lower Canada or Quebec 
and gave to each Representative Government, which had existed in © 
Nova Scotia since 1758, in Prince Edward Island since 1769 (first | 
Legislature met, 1773), and in New Brunswick since 1784 (first Legis- _ 
lature met, 1786). The British North American provinces, as they | 
existed at the end of the eighteenth century, are shown on the map | 
overleaf. | 
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THE TWO CANADAS 
} under Constitutional Act of 1791 
| and 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
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Map of The Two Canadas and the Maritimes, 1791 


In the early nineteenth century, there took place the war of 1812- 
15 with the United States, in which Sir Isaac Brock and Colonel de 
Salaberry were outstanding figures in the defence of Canada, not an 
acre of territory being lost by the Treaty of Ghent which closed the 
war. A peace of more than a century has followed, marked by steadily 
improving relations between the two countries. 

The Representative Government granted in 1791, while it gave 
people a considerable voice in administration, went only part way, 
and resulted in bitter quarrels between the Legislative Assemblies and 
the Governors. These quarrels 
finally led in Upper and Lower 
Canada to the abortive rebellions 
of 1837-38, which, however, brought 
about the sending of Lord Durham 
to Canada, the union of the prov- 
inces and the decision to grant 
Responsible Government (1841). 
During the first seven years of the 
Union, the meaning and scope of 
Responsible Government were hotly 
debated, but after the formation 
of the Lafontaine-Baldwin govern- 
ment in 1848 it was definitely 
recognized that the Governor, like 
the King, did not govern, but the 
Government was entrusted to which- 
ever of the political leaders of the 


moment could command the sup- Sir Guy Carleton 
(Lord Dorchester ) 
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port of the majority in the Legislative Assembly. In the same year’ 
1848, when Lord Elgin was Governor-General, Responsible Govern- 
ment was given to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and in 1851 to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Meanwhile, on the Pacific coast, a new settlement was being 
established on Vancouver island, where coal had been discovered in 
1849, but to which the fur-trade had penetrated both by land and sea 
long before—Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s heroic exploit in crossing the 
continent having taken place in 1798. Representative Government 
was conceded to this colony in 1856. A little later the discovery of 
gold on the mainland led to a great rush of miners, and the mainland 
was constituted a separate colony in 1858. In 1864 a Legislative 
Council was established. Two years later the provinces of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island were united and the first Legislative 
Council of British Columbia met, being partly nominated and partly 
elected. In 1871, just prior to the entry of British Columbia into 
Confederation, this Council passed the Constitution Act, providing 
for a Legislative Assembly of 25 members, to be substituted for the 
Council itself. 

The primitive struggle to subdue the wilderness, the patient, un- 
romantic work of individual settlers, who with axe and rude plough 
hewed out farms, built mills and the other industries of a pioneer 
civilization, the founding of towns, townships and counties, etc., must 
here be passed over. Population, which at the time of the cession was 
about 90,000, had increased by 1860 to 3 millions. Economic progress 
had become rapid. Lumbering had replaced the fur trade; roads were 
built; canals were dug and deepened; the era of railway building had 
begun. Though Upper Canada’s prosperity, founded on grain grow- 
ing, was checked by the repeal of the corn laws in Great Britain, from 
1854 to 1866 the United States market was open to the produce of the 
British American provinces by the Reciprocity Treaty. The Maritime 
provinces meanwhile had developed fishing, shipbuilding and the 
carrying trade. 


The Story of Confederation 


The project of uniting the British North American colonies was 
adumbrated as early as 1789 by William Smith, a former Chief Justice 
of Canada, and again proposed twenty-five years later by Chief 
Justice Sewell, but only with the introduction of railways and tele- 
graphs did it come within the range of practical politics. Although 
advocated by the British American League in 1850, by the Honourable 
Henry Sherwood in 1851, and by Alexander Galt in 1858, it was not until 
deadlock occurred in the Canadian Legislative Assembly that the Govern- 
ment of Canada was induced to take the matter up. Other causes were 
the impending abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, which forced Canada 
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to look for new channels of trade, and the intimation from the British 
Government that Canada must, to a large extent, provide for its own 
defence. Accordingly in 1864 a Coalition Government, of which Sir 
Etienne Taché was the head and including John A. Macdonald, George 
Etienne Cartier, George Brown, Oliver Mowat and William McDougall, 
was formed in Canada for the purpose of negotiating the confederation 
of the British North American Provinces, failing which they undertook 
to apply the federal principle as between Upper and Lower Canada. 

Meanwhile a somewhat similar movement was taking place in the 
Maritime Provinces where there were three Governments and three 
Legislatures in an area smaller than either Upper or Lower Canada. 
A joint conference to discuss the expediency of a union of the three 
provinces under one Government and Legislature had met at Char- 
lottetown on September 1, 1864. The Canadian Government received 
permission for its delegates to attend this conference and as a result 
the conference was adjourned to meet at Quebec to discuss the federal 
union of all the provinces rather than the legislative union of the 
Maritime provinces only. The resolutions adopted at the Quebec 
Conference, Oct. 10-29, 1864 (at which Newfoundland as well as 
Canada and the Maritime Provinces was represented) were approved 
by the Legislature of Canada at the following session, but unexpected 
opposition developed in the Maritimes. However, in April, 1866, the 
Nova Scotia Assembly authorized the appointment of delegates to 
arrange with the Imperial Government a scheme of union, and in 
June, 1866, a similar resolution was passed in New Brunswick. 

The delegates of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick met 
in London on December 4, 1866, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland not being represented. The resolutions of the Quebec 
Conference were taken up, considered seriatim, amended in certain 
particulars and adopted anew, the amendments granting more favour- 
able financial terms to the Maritime Provinces. The title desired for 
the new confederation by the Conference was the ‘“Kingdom of Can- 
ada,” but the name ‘‘Dominion”’ was subsequently substituted. The 
resolutions, as amended by the London Conference, were now passed 
by the Imperial Parliament as the British North America Act, receiving 
the Royal Assent on March 29, 1867. On May 22 was issued the 
Royal Proclamation, uniting the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick into one Dominion under the name of Canada, 
and on July 1, 1867, the Dominion commenced to exist. 


The Expansion of Canada.—The early years of Confederation, under 
Sir John A. Macdonald as prime minister, were unsettled, owing to 
the agitation in Nova Scotia for the repeal of the union, and to the North 
West rebellion of 1870, arising out of the transfer of the enormous 
territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the new Dominion. This 
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transfer, however, became effective on July 15, 1870, and Manitoba 
was admitted into Confederation as the fifth province of the Dominion. 
On July 20, 1871, British Columbia entered Confederation under an 
agreement stipulating for the construction of a Canadian Pacific 
railway. Prince Edward Island joined the Dominion on July 1, 
1873. On September 1, 1880, all British possessions in North America 
and the adjacent islands, except Newfoundland and its dependencies, 
were annexed to Canada by Imperial Order of July 31, thus extending 
the Dominion of Canada far northward into the Arctic regions. In 
1895 negotiations for the inclusion of Newfoundland in the Confeder- 
ation proved abortive, and Newfoundland remains a separate govern- 
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The Expansion of Canada 
(The darkly shaded portion of the map shows the extent of Canada at Confederation, 
1867, since when the lightly shaded areas have been added). 
ment; indeed, by decision of the Privy Council in 1927, in the Labrador 
boundary case, about 100,000 square miles previously claimed by 
Canada were granted to Newfoundland. In September, 1905, about 
the middle of the premiership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the new provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed from the old Hudson Bay 
Territory, and in 1912 the boundaries of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec 
were extended northward to Hudson strait and Hudson bay, James 
bay and the 60th parallel of latitude. Canada, north of the 60th 
parallel, has been formed for administrative purposes into the territories 
of Yukon, Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin, the latter including 
the islands of the Arctic ocean. 
(For a Chronology of Canada in the Twentieth Century, see Appendix I) 


CHAPTER II 


AREA—NATURAL RESOURCES—CLIMATE 


Area 


The four original provinces of Canada contained 350,188 square 
miles of land and inland waters, of which the original land area was 
338,224 square miles. After purchase of the Hudson Bay Territory in 
1870 and the admission of British Columbia in 1871 and of Prince 
Edward Island in 1873, the area of the Dominion was 3,470,392 square 
miles. Further exploration in the northern regions resulted in in- 
creasing this area to 3,797,123 square miles as estimated in 1926, but 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1927 in 
the Labrador Boundary dispute reduced this to 3,684,723 square 
miles—which, however, is still more than ten times that of the original 
Confederation. The details of the present area are shown in the 
following table:— 


Land and Water Area of Canada by Provinces and Territories as in 1929 


Provinces and Territories Land Water Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince Md wardrisland:sss-2 eee eae ee ek OUST MAIO Byes Me are 2,184 
INO VS: SCOUal. oe ea ae eee cme 20, 743 685 21,428 
New ‘Brunswick o.5. ee ce oe era ee Papi) 275 27,985 
Quebec: «cere eee al ee ee eee 571, 004 23 , 430 594, 434 
OntaTio Mao eS ee ee eee a an tee 357, 962 49,300 407, 262 
Manttobatiites sachin neeeier oe ee ieecins nee DBA STURN ds ae 251,832 
Saskatchewan...... 237,975 teei25 251,700 
AL BGrtas res Walley, Ne ele Mele Pen 248 , 800 6,485 255, 285 
Britishi@olambia, 2.ce ee een eae 349,970 5, 885 355, 855 
BGs eo) + BAe SOP tg rs ahaa SUE ML, 2 n'y cA fa hk 205,346 1,730 207,076 
Northwest Territories:— 
I ranlclin’ vt ee eee eae Le beam 546, 532 7,500 554, 032 
WKGOwatin sien ne cee oasis aan ae 218,460 9, 700 228,160 
Mackenzievie $y. acum arenereee ant cere 493 , 225 34, 265 527,490 
3,504, 688 180, 035 3,684, 723 


Natural Resources 


It follows from the above that the natural resources of Canada are 
those of a continent rather than of a country; in few countries, if any, 
have the same number of people such enormous undeveloped natural 
resources at their disposal. This fact is mainly responsible for the 
heavy investments in Canada of British and United States capital 
(probably $5,500 millions in all), in addition to the rapidly growing 
capital of the people of Canada itself. 
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The natural resources of Canada consist mainly of agricultural 
lands, forests, fisheries, minerals, water-powers, and fur-bearing animals. 
Though the later chapters of this booklet deal with the development 
of these resources, their natural background may be recapitulated in 
summary form:— 


Agricultural Lands.—The breeding of new early-ripening varieties 
of grain, such as Garnet and Reward wheat, is materially increasing 
the area capable of agricultural development, so that the agricultural 
possibilities of the lands north of the 60th parallel are as yet practically 
unknown. Apart from these considerations, it is estimated that out of 
1,306,320,000 acres of the land area of the nine provinces approximately 
358,162,190 acres are available for use in agricultural production, 
being 24 times the present occupied area, and 5 times the present 
improved area of farm lands. In all the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island large areas are still available for settlement, and while 
the nature of the soil and of the climate varies, grain, root and fodder 
crops can be profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock-raising 
is successfully carried on both in the more densely settled areas and 
on their frontiers. 


The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable 
lands, perhaps particularly for the oats and potatoes of Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in 
Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario are pre-eminently mixed farming 


Vegetables Grown at Fort Vermilion, 350 miles north of Edmonton 
Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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communities, various districts specializing in dairying, tobacco, sheep, 
etc., while the Niagara peninsula has long been famous for its fruits 
of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the production of grain is still of primary importance but is 
giving way to more diversified types of agriculture; the stock-raising 
industry, once so typical of the western prairies, is regaining much of 
its former importance. In British Columbia the fertile valleys are 
devoted principally to apple and other fruit crops, while numerous 
districts along the coast and on Vancouver island follow general farm- 
ing and market gardening. 

Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay 
belt of northern Ontario and Quebec, in which splendid crops are 
grown, is to a large extent undeveloped, as well as an even larger area in 
northern Saskatchewan and Alberta, including the Peace River district. 


Forests—Canada’s forest areas include, (1) the great coniferous 
forest of the Rocky mountains and Pacific coast; (2) the northern 
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forest, stretching in a wide curve from the Yukon north of the Great 
Lakes to Labrador; and (8) the forest extending from lake Huron 
through southern Ontario and Quebec to New Brunswick and the 
Atlantic Coast. Altogether the timber lands of the Dominion are 
estimated at 1,151,454 square miles, some of which is agricultural 
land. This area contains 425,000,000,000 feet board measure of saw 
timber and 1,122,000,000 cords of pulpwood, etc., making a total 
equivalent to 224,000,000,000 cubic feet. These figures place Canada 
next to Asiatic Russia among the countries of the world with respect 
to forest resources. (See also Chapter VII.) 


Fisheries.—Fisheries were the first of Canadian resources to be 
exploited by Europeans. Canada’s Atlantic fishing grounds extend 
along a coast line of more than 5,000 miles and cover an area of not 
less than 200,000 square miles of pure cold sea water coming down from 
the Arctic region and containing an immense quantity of fish of the 
highest food value, including cod, halibut, haddock, herring and 
mackerel, while the inshore fisheries (15,000 square miles) number the 
lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinongé. Other 
fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Lawrence river, 
the Great Lakes (14,000 square miles, producing whitefish, trout and 
herring), Hudson bay, with a shore line of 6,000 miles, and the Pacific 
coast, with its shore line of 7,000 miles and with its estuarian salmon 
fisheries contributing two-fifths of the fish products of the Dominion. 


Minerals.—Canada is now one of the leading mining countries in 
the world, though her mineral resources are still but imperfectly 
known. The great ‘Laurentian Shield” surrounding Hudson bay 
and comprising over one-third of Canada’s area is composed of the 
oldest rocks in the world, a veritable treasure house of silver, gold, 
nickel, copper and lesser metals. Only the southern ellipse of this 
area has developed mineral fields, though new discoveries annually 
push back the frontiers. With regard to coal, it is estimated that 
available reserves amount to 1,234,269 million metric tons, or about 
one-sixth of the total reserves of the world; 85 per cent of these are in 
Alberta. Extensive oil and gas fields exist in the western provinces, 
and smaller ones in Ontario and New Brunswick have been developed. 


Water-Powers.—(See Chapter IX.) 


Furs.—In the northern and unsettled areas of Canada, one of the 
chief resources is the fur-bearing animals, whose skins are in great and 
increasing demand. The large uninhabited areas of northern Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence 
for many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, such as the - 
beaver, fisher, fox, marten and others. (See Chapte? XI). . 
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Game and Scenery.—Canada’s position as one of the least settled 
countries of the English speaking world, close to the 120,000,000 
people of the United States, and just across the sea from the densely 
populated British Isles, combines with the profusion of her game 
resources and with her scenery to attract great and increasing numbers 
of sportsmen and tourists. The valleys of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern Ontario and Quebec, 
together with the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the 
hunter and the fisherman an almost inexhaustible game preserve, and 
to the tourist new types of scenery. In particular, British Columbia is 
among the most beautiful mountain areas of the world. In order that 
the natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popularized, 
the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior adminis- 
ters eleven parks, set apart for this purpose, including such great 
mountain areas as Jasper Park in northern Alberta, and the Rocky 
Mountain Park, also in Alberta, containing 5,380 and 2,751 square 
miles respectively, also Kootenay Park, Glacier Park and Yoho Park 
in British Columbia. Many Provincial Parks are also maintained. 
The tourist traffic is annually becoming larger and more valuable to 
the country, having been estimated at over $250,000,000, as described 
on a later page. 


Cape Trinity, on the Saguenay River 
Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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Climate 


It is difficult to generalize concerning the climate of so large an 
area. The greater part of the Dominion is in what may be called the 
colder temperate zone, while at the extreme north Arctic conditions 
prevail, and in certain parts, especially in southern Ontario and Van- 
couver island, the products are those of the warmer temperate zone. 


In the main, the climate of Canada may be described as “‘contin- 
ental,’ that is, subject to extremes of heat in summer and cold in > 
winter which are not generally felt on islands or on the sea coast in 
the same latitudes. At the same time a considerable part is com- 
paratively near the sea or to great bodies of water which have a 
tendency to modify temperatures, as, for example, the Maritime 
Provinces, the peninsula of Southern Ontario and the coast regions of 
British Columbia. (See the isothermal lines on the accompanying map.) 


Roughly, the climate of Canada may be classified under four main 
types, (1) the valley and coastal type of British Columbia; (2) the 
prairie type; (3) Ontario and Quebec; (4) the Maritime Provinces. 


The valley and coastal type of British Columbia is characterized 
by moderate temperatures in summer and winter, with high precipita- 
tion on the coast. In the interior valleys of the Okanagan and Kootenay 
country the winter temperatures are distinctly lower and the precipita- 
tion very much less than on the coast. 


The outstanding features of the prairie climate are the much 
scantier precipitation and the more severe cold of winter. Fortunately, 
the precipitation comes at the time of the year when it is most needed, 
z.e., in the growing period, though in southern Alberta the summer 
precipitation is often light. The climate of the Prairie Provinces is 
also modified by their elevation, which increases steadily as one pro- 
ceeds west from Winnipeg. Thus, while the Canadian Pacific railway 
at Winnipeg station is 766 feet above mean sea level, it is 1,204 feet at 
Brandon, 1,896 feet at Regina, 2,181 feet at Medicine Hat‘and 3,437 
feet at Calgary. These high elevations are partly responsible for the 
strong cold winds which are a feature of the prairie climate. 


Ontario and Quebec are comparatively mild in the southern dis- 
tricts, but severe in the winter and with a shorter summer in the more 
northern areas, where there is less precipitation. Quebec is generally 
somewhat colder than Ontario. East of Quebec city the summers are 
distinctly cool, the normal mean temperature for July being under 65. 
Only in the country on the shores of lakes Erie and Ontario and on the 
St. Lawrence is the normal mean temperature in July over 70. 
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In the Maritime Provinces the climate is characterized by heavier 
precipitation than in Ontario, and in the southern districts by more 
equable temperatures. Nova Scotia has a distinctly warmer winter 
than New Brunswick. The southwestern part of Nova Scotia is the 
only part of Eastern Canada where the normal mean temperature in 
January is above 25. 


Canada’s winter sports, representing the advantage now taken 
of what was once considered a disagreeable hardship, are annually 
attracting an increasing number of tourists. 


Salmon Fishing on the Restigouche River, N.B. 


Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF 
CANADA—PUBLIC FINANCES (DOMINION, 
PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL) 


The constitutional development of Canada down to Confederation 
is mainly based upon four important acts of the British Parliament, 
the Quebec Act of 1774, the Constitutional Act of 1791, the Act of 
Union of 1840, and the British North America Act of 1867. The first 
of these is chiefly important as establishing the French civil law 
throughout the then province of Quebec. The second is noteworthy 
for the division of the province into the French-speaking province of 
Lower Canada and the English-speaking province of Upper Canada, 
and for the concession of Representative Government through an 
elective Legislative Assembly, which, however, had no control over the 
executive government except in so far as it could refuse to vote taxes 
(the non-tax revenue of the province was outside of its control). The 
third of the above-mentioned acts reunited the two Canadas under a 
single Legislature and conceded the principle of Responsible Govern- 
ment, the Executive Administration being henceforth the creature of the 
Legislature. The fourth separated the two Canadas from their existing 
legislative union to make them provinces, each administering its own 
local affairs, in a wider Confederation, which within a comparatively 
short period so extended its boundaries so as to take in the whole of 
British North America except Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Canada inthe Empire and Among the Nations.—Since Confederation 
there has taken place a gradual development of the powers of the 
Canadian Government. Thus, in 1878, the Hon. Edward Blake secured 
the issuance of a new set of instructions to the Governor General 
providing that, with unimportant exceptions, he should act upon the 
advice of his Ministers. A gradual development in the status of the 
Dominion was also evident at the successive Colonial Conferences, 
the name of which in 1907 was changed to Imperial Conferences, 
when also, it was provided that further conferences should be between 
the Government of the United Kingdom and the Governments of the 
self-governing Dominions, and that the Prime Minister of the United 
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The Victory Memorial Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa 


Drawing by N. R. I. Service 
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Kingdom instead of the Colonial Secretary was to be President of 
the Conference, a move toward recognizing that the British Govern- 
ment was simply primus inter pares among the nations of the empire. 
The Conference of 1911 met under this arrangement. Later, during 
the war, was evolved what was known as the Imperial War Conference, 
a gathering of the five members of the British War Cabinet and the 
Prime Ministers of the self-governing Dominions. At the close of the 
war, on the initiative of Sir Robert Borden, then Prime Minister of 
Canada, the Dominions secured recognition as signatory powers of the 
Treaty of Versailles and were accepted as members of the League of 
Nations. A Canadian Minister, the Hon. Raoul Dandurand, in fact, 
acted as President of the Assembly of the League in 1926. In 1927 
Canada was elected as a non-permanent member of the Council of 
the League and in view of this honour, was represented at the sessions 
of the Council and Assembly of the League in 1928 by her premier, 
the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, who was elected a vice-president 
of the League. 

The present position of Canada in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations was clearly defined at the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
attended by Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, and 


The Speaker’s Chair, House of Commons, Ottawa 
Presented by The House of Commons of England, 1918 


Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, on behalf of Canada. The 
Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee recommended that 
in future the Governor General should be regarded as the personal 
representative of the Crown rather than as an official of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and that the Dominions might have their own 
representatives in foreign countries. In defining the relative position 
of Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions, the Committee 
made the following statement, which was endorsed by the Conference :— 


“They are autonomous Communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations’. 


In keeping with her new status, Canada welcomed in 1928, Sir 
Wm. H. Clark as High Commissioner for Great Britain, representing 
the British Government in Ottawa as the High Commissioner for 
Canada represents Canada in London. She also appointed in 1926 the 
Hon. Charles V. Massey as Minister to the United States, which 
country reciprocated by appointing in 1927 the Hon. William Phillips 
as its first Minister to Canada. An interchange of Ministers with 
France and Japan has since been effected; the Hon. Philippe Roy 
being sent to France, and the Hon. Herbert Marler to Japan, while 
the Hon. Georges Jean Knight, and the Hon. I. Tokugawa have been 
appointed Ministers to Canada by France and Japan, respectively. 
Similar interchanges with other countries are contemplated. 

In October-November of the past year representatives of the 
Government of the United Kingdom, of the Governments of the 
Dominions and of India assembled in London to consider various 
constitutional questions connected with the operation of Dominion 
legislation and the question of merchant shipping legislation. 


The Constitution of Canada 


In the preamble to the British North America Act, which defines 
our internal constitution, it is stated that the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ‘‘have expressed their desire to 
be federally united into one Dominion, with a Constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom”. Thus our constitution 
is not an imitation of that of the United States, it is the British Con- 
stitution federalized. Like the British and unlike the American 
Constitution, it is not a written constitution. The many unwritten 
conventions of the British Constitution are also recognized in our Own; 
what we have in the British North America Act is a written delimitation 
of the respective powers of the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
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The Dominion Government.—The Act declares that the executive 
government of Canada shall continue to be vested in the Sovereign of 
the United Kingdom (sec. 9), represented for Dominion purposes by 
the Governor General, as for provincial purposes by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Governor General is advised by the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada, a committee of which constitutes the Ministry of 


the day. 


The Dominion Parliament consists of the King, the Senate and 
the House of Commons. It must meet at least once a year, so that 
twelve months do not elapse between the last meeting in one session 
and the first meeting in the next. Senators, 96 in number, who are 
appointed for life by the Governor General in Council, must be 30 
years of age, British subjects, residents of the province for which they 
are appointed, and possess $4,000 over and above their liabilities. 
Members of the House of Commons (245 in 1929) are elected by the 
people for the duration of the Parliament, which may not be longer 
than five years. 

The members of the Fourteenth Ministry, now in office are as 


follows :— 
Fourteenth Dominion Ministry 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Office Occupant 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and|Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 


Secretary of State for External Affairs.......... King. 
Member of the Administration as Minister without 

Portiolions: pepe eee ee ae ee ee ee Hon. Raoul Dandurand. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General............ Hon. Ernest Lapointe. 
Minister of Finance and Receiver-General.........../Hon. James A. Robb.* 


Hon. Charles A. Dunning. 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Mines and Super- 


intendent-General of Indian Affairs............. Hon. Charles Stewart. 
MinistersoloAoriculture se eee ee eee Hon. William R. Motherwell. 
Minister of Pensions and National Health........... Hon. James H. King. 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries.................... Hon. Pierre J. A. Cardin. 
Minister of Railways and Canals (Acting)........... Hon. Charles A. Dunning. 
Manisteriotsablic: Workstations Hon. John C. Elliott. 
Solieitor-General ea: \ eee eee ee eee ene Hon. Lucien Cannon. 
Minister ot National! Defencenss..5. 40. une ee ole Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Postmaster-Generaliiy.:. oo cee ee einen Ca ee Hon. Peter J. Veniot. 
Minister of National Revenue..:.................--- Hon. William D. Euler. 
Secretary OState meee eac ass eae Hon. Fernand Rinfret. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce................... Hon. James Malcolm. 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization...........|Hon. Robert Forke. 
Minister.ofelabour. sonar ee eee ee eee Hon. Peter Heenan. 


*Hon. Jas. A. Robb died Nov. 11, 1929. 


Powers of Parliament—The Dominion Parliament has exclusive 
legislative authority in all matters relating to the following:—public 
debt and property; regulation of trade and commerce; raising of 
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money by any mode of taxation; borrowing of money on the public 
credit; postal service; census and statistics; militia, military and 
naval service and defence; fixing and providing for salaries and allow- 
ances of the officers of the government; beacons, buoys and light- 
houses; navigation and shipping; quarantine and the establishment 
and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea-coast and inland fisheries; 
ferries on an international or interprovincial frontier; currency and 
coinage; banking, incorporation of banks, and issue of paper money; 
savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of 
invention and discovery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for 
Indians; naturalization and aliens; marriage and divorce; the criminal 
law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but 
including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as 
are expressly excepted in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by 
the Act exclusively assigned to the legislatures of the Provinces. 


Public Finance—At Confederation the revenues which had 
previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces were transferred 
to the Dominion, notably the customs duties. The public works, cash 
assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, minerals 
and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn, the Do- 
minion was to become responsible for the debts of the provinces. Since 
the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken over, 
the Dominion was to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for the 
support of their governments and legislatures. These subsidies have 
from time to time been increased. 


At Confederation the functions of Government were at their 
minimum and required a comparatively small expenditure, so that 
the amount of revenue collected from the people was comparatively 
small, and the tax revenue still smaller. The Confederation Agree- 
ment, however, provided for completion of the Intercolonial railway, 
and that with British Columbia for the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway; later on the National Transcontinental was under- 
taken. Indeed, the single item of railways and canals accounts for 
almost the entire increase in the national debt down to the Great War 
which cost the country some $1,700,000,000 besides the heavy obliga- 
tions for pensions. Further, the current ideas of the functions of 
Government differ very widely from those which originally existed. 
Literally scores of increased services are now required from the Govern- 
ment; where the Government at Confederation had only about 1,500 
employees it has today some 42,000. 
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The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, 
and the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table:— 


Dominion Finances, 1867-1929 


Year ey ane eae meat 
population end of year 
No $ $ $ 
TRGB ris cesses vk eselers 3,372,000 13 , 687, 928 14,071, 689 75, 757, 135 
TSA: Ae Nae ee eee s 3,485,761 19,335,561 19, 293,478 77,706,518 
bed BS aati NA ee 4,324,810 29, 635,298 33,796, 643 155,395, 780 
io) PA Re POS Te 4,833,239 38,579,311 40, 793, 208 237,809,031 
LOOT aris ea in es 5,371,315 52,514, 701 57,982, 866 268, 480, 004 
1 Hae een Peeters Moet: 7,206, 6438 117,780, 409 122,861, 250 340, 042, 052 
L021 es oe 8, 788, 483 434,386,537 528,302,5132) 2,340,878, 9843 
be eee Re AR ee 9,390,300 380, 745,506! 355,186, 4232] 2,389, 731,099 
1027 sp eR mal eonyieetars 9,519,000 398, 695,776} 358,556,7512| 2,347,834,370 
Loh See eee hoe 0 9, 658, 000 422,717,983 1 378,658,4402} 2,296,850, 233 
LO 20 Mee Se seen § 9,796, 800 455, 463, 8741 378,806,3132| 2,225,504, 705 


1 Exclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,757,704 i in 1927, 
$6,924,594 in 1928 and $4,687,967 in 1929. 


2 Includes advances to railways, Canadian Government Merchant Marine, etc., of 
crate in 1921, $11,205,910 in 1926, $11,569,413 in 1927, $18,493,509 in 1928 and $3,646,000 
in 1929. 

3 The maximum net debt of Canada at the end of any fiscal year was $2,453,776,869 at 
Mar. 31, 1923. 

For the first eight months of the current fiscal year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1929, total Dominion revenues were $321,803,497 compared 
with $311,340,397 for the similar period of the preceding fiscal year, 
customs revenues totalling $130,584,871, compared with $124,698,240. 
Total expenditures for the same periods were $269,649,992 and 


$244,369,788, respectively. 


The Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor General in Council, and govern- 
ing with the advice and assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, 
which is responsible to the Legislature and resigns office when it ceases 
to enjoy the confidence of that body. The Legislatures are uni-cameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people, except in 
Quebec, where there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative 
Assembly. 
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Provincial Parliament Buildings 


1. Quebec; 2. Fredericton; 3. Halifax; 4. Charlottetown; 5. Regina; 
6. Edmonton; 7. Winnipeg; 8. Victoria; 9. Toronto 
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The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the 
names of the Premiers of the present administrations, are given in the 
following table:— 


Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1929, and Present Premiers 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Prince Edward Island....{Hon. Frank R. Heartz.. ....|Hon, A. C. Saunders. 
Nowalscotlaviee eee see ELona James Ge Lony. eenea nene Hon. E. N. Rhodes. 
New Brunswick.......... Hon. Maj.-Gen. Hegt: McLean.| Hon. J. B. M. Baxter 
Quebec.calee. parte cree Hons He Ga Carroll tye eer Hon. L. A. Taschereau. 
Ontariocae ne eee Hon. William Donald Ross....... Hon. G. H. Ferguson 
Manitobastnss ore eee How. J. sMicGrerzoranwceense ee Hon. John Bracken 
Saskatchewan........... Hon. H. W. Newlands............|Hon. J. T. M. Anderson. 
Albertascsnc meen caer ae Hon. William Egbert............. Hon. J. E. Brownlee. 
British Columbia......... Hon. R. Randolph Bruce......... Hon. 8S. F. Tolmie. 


Powers of Provincial Legislatures—The Legislature 1n each 
Province may exclusively make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the Province, except as 
regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; 
borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and 
tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial 
officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the 
province and of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, 
maintenance and management of public and reformatory prisons in 
and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and manage- 
ment of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions 
in and for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal insti- 
tutions in the province; shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other 
licenses issued for the raising of provincial or municipal revenue; 
local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or inter- 
national lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works 
which, though wholly situated within one province, are declared by 
the Dominion Parliament to be for the general advantage either of 
Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies 
with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; 
property and civil rights in the province; the administration of justice 
in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and organ- 
ization of provincial courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of 
punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment for enforcing any law 
of the province relating to any of the aforesaid subjects; generally all 
matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. Further, 
in and for each province the Legislature may, under section 93, exclu- 
sively make laws in relation to education, subject to certain provisions 
for the protection of religious minorities, who are to retain the priv- 
ileges and rights enjoyed before Confederation. 
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Provincial Public Finance.—Provincial Governments in Canada 
are in the position, under section 118 of the British North America 
Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North America Act, 
1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income in 
subsidies from the Dominion treasury. In addition, through their 
retention of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural 
resources, the provinces which, by the voluntary action of their previ- 
ously existing governments, entered Confederation, raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases 
of water-powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces receive from the 
Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Negotiations for the 
transfer of the lands and other natural resources of the Prairie Provinces 
to the Governments of the respective provinces are proceeding. Further, 
under section 92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legisla- 
tures are given authority to impose direct taxation within the province 
for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the sole credit of the 
province. 

While the lazsser faire school of political thought was predominant 
throughout the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were 
generally very moderate. From the commencement of the twentieth 
century, however, the Canadian public, more especially in Ontario 
and the West, began to demand increased services from the government, 
particularly in respect of education, sanitation, and the ownership and 
operation of public utilities. The performance of these functions necessi- 
tated increased revenues, which had in the main to be raised by taxation. 
Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects of in- 
creased expenditure in this same period are education, public buildings, 
public works, labour protection, charities, hospitals and corrections. 

The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures of the 
provincial governments is shown by aggregated figures for all the 
provinces while a corresponding increase in direct liabilities is evidenced 
as follows:— 

Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1873-1928 


- Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Hisoal year ended revenue expenditure liabilities 
$ $ $ 
LSU Sica Pin tI ronTa re oe NetaieNe ora) sere sis teas Xe? 6, 960, 922 6. SO8;SS4al es. cna emer acerets 
HESS eek ene Lath See peel Reset eee 7, 858, 668 Sy 1G Ole lee tees coe ane 
IAD ae te a icy et Neh A 2 rete aR Ae 10, 693,815 TIAG28 Sosa e eo hiematanets 
1 DO Li ternet eee tyre te oes nbs este Fe 14,074,991 14 V4 GN O592 18 pic rcmtenre so ce oes 
II a Le RT a ee a Te Ae aos a Eg 40, 706, 948 38,144,511 128,302, 8481 
LO ZIAe. ee eae Rn Rictoe.s aurea ne - 102,030, 458 102,568,515 565,470, 552 
ODO Gee tee ee Ris jase sa eke? 132,398, 729 136, 648, 242 857, 257,360 
LOZG cee Peco een eines nt ee 146, 450, 904 144,183,178 893,499, 812 
1G iain Meer cee ihe A hee anuelhs 156, 845, 780 152, 211, 883 915, 237, 988 
CTS SS BEATE NTR Ais Oils Ba ghee Pee ae 168,109, 505 165,538,910 963, 169, 888 


1 Statistics for the province of Saskatchewan are for 1913. 
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Municipal Government and Finance.—Under the British North 
America Act, the municipalities are the creations of the Provincial 
Governments. Their basis of organization and their powers differ 
in different provinces, but almost everywhere they have very con- 
siderable powers of local self-government. If we include the local 
government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are over 
4,100 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,100 municipal 
governments have together probably 20,000 members described as 
mayors, reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., their experience training 
them for the wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the 
provinces. Certain of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger. 
spenders of public money than are the provinces themselves; for 
example, the total annual ordinary expenditure of Montreal is greater 
than that of the provincial government of Quebec. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial 
and Dominion government, has greatly increased in recent years, 
as a result of the diminished purchasing power of the dollar and larger 
expenditures on education and other public services. Thus the aggre- 
gate taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from 
$34,231,214 in 1913 to $106,075,959 in 1927. In Quebec the aggre- 
gate ordinary expenditures of the municipalities increased from 
$19,139,465 in 1914 to $54,606,389 in 1927. In Manitoba, again, 
municipal taxation has increased from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $17,907,723 
in 1928. Similar increases have occurred in most of the other provinces. 
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POPULATION—GENERAL ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES— 
IMMIGRATION 


Population growth affords an excellent measure of general econ- 
omic progress, and the present chapter is written from that standpoint, 
each of the more important fields of economic activity being given a 
chapter to itself in the remainder of the handbook. 


Historical.—It may not be generally known that the credit of tak- 
ing what was perhaps the first census of modern times belongs to 
Canada, the year being 1665 and the census that of the little colony of 
New France. ‘A population of 3,215 souls was shown. By the date of 
the Conquest, nearly a hundred years later, this had increased to 70,000, 
what is now the Maritime Provinces having another 20,000. After 
the Conquest came the influx of the Loyalists and the gradual settle- 
ment of the country, so that Canada began the nineteenth century 
with a population of probably 250,000 or 260,000. Fifty years later 
the total was 2,384,919 for the territory now included in the Dominion 
of Canada. There was a very rapid development in the ’fifties, and an 
only less substantial increase in the ’sixties, with the result that the 
first census after Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched 
with a population of 3,689,257. 


Growth of Population in Canada, 1867-1929 


Provinces 1867 1871 1881 1891 

CONtaTIO fers Se boy asso desea rraraisic: 1,530,0001) 1,620,851 1, 926, 922 2,114,321 
Quebec. es Heh ake ee este eee s 1,160,0001} 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1, 488, 535 
New Bronswicksaci ate ine Sate ae ks 272,000} 285,594 321,233 321, 263 
INOVEISCOUIS eee eee nue eerie mctien 365, 0001! 387,800 440,572 450,396 
IBFitish Comm Diaconis et etree 3 36, 247 49,459 98,173 
Prince Edward Island..............-. 81,0001 94,021 108,891 109,078 
WISN TODA ae ito oer ee toc. 17, 0002 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 
Saskatchowallses. sce eee ee cals 3 3 3 3 
Ibertasesee ee ee cae 3 3 3 3 
BYAISON See Ash tate ce ch Re tre ict etre eicnicts 3 3 3 3 
North West Territories:.:)..........-- 3 48,000 56, 446 98 , 967 
EOLA ER ENG Ree ee ool Aacsent eee ae 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 4,833,239 
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.Growth of Population in Canada, 1867-1929—Concluded 


—s—————sSsSsSsSsSsmsm9amn@839M9M$M93945SSSSS 


Provinces 1901 1911 1921 1929 

Brecon talc dd ISM Agile Lala, 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 3,271,300 
1 DUIS OSA nee eo an re Ce gi 1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,361,199 2,690, 400 
eereorivowiok'$",...... 0 ioe 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 419,300 
POW COUR. seis. he eps he nuke 459,574 492,338 523, 837 550, 400 
ipmish Colwmbia...(6....5.....0)... 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 591, 000 
Prince Edward Island................ 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 86, 100 
JDO) [ERTS Ts a a 25d 2 461,394 610,118 663 , 200 
Backatche@wall...... 06 .0.ce cece... 91,279 492,432 TolcolO 866, 700 
ee eee se une ue AU ih 73, 022 374, 295 588, 454 646, 000 
ETS Ss CO ae nae 27,219 8,512 4,157 3,000 
North West Territories............... 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,400 
“TN ONT ev. d aR ied MOOR RN iii of APN 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788, 4834) 9,796,800 


ae Ee 


1 Estimated on basis of Census, 1861. 
2 Estimated on basis of Census, 1856. 


3 No figures of population for earlier years available upon which to base estimates of 
population for 1867. 
* Includes 485 Canadian Navy. 


The first two years of the Dominion’s life were years of dull times, 
but from 1869 to 1873 there was general prosperity reflecting the 
world-wide railway building boom, the construction of the Suez canal 
and the industrial development of Germany. Canada during this 
period found many new markets, both foreign and interprovincial; 
nineteen new banks began business. After 1873, due again largely to 
outside influence, Canada entered a period of depression, losing some 
of her foreign markets, though conditions were somewhat alleviated by 
the completion of the Intercolonial, and later by that of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, which inaugurated the first and short-lived western 
boom. The adoption of a protective tariff in 1878 stimulated manu- 
factures, but on the whole business continued depressed throughout 
the later ’seventies, the whole of the eighties and the first part of the 
‘nineties. Notwithstanding many evidences of growth, some of them 
considerable, economic conditions in general were not marked by 
buoyancy until close upon the end of the century. 


The censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901 reflect these conditions. 
That of 1881 showed a gain of 635,553 or 17-23 per cent, but in neither 
of the next two decades was this record equalled, the gains in each 
being under 550,000 or 12 per cent. With the end of the century the 
population of Canada had reached but 53 millions, though expectation 
had set a figure very much higher as the goal for 1900. 


It is within the present century that the spectacular expansion 
of the Canadian population and general economic body has taken 
place. The outstanding initial feature was, of course, the opening of 
the “last best West”. It is true that western population had doubled 
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in each of the decades following the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
railway. With 1900, however, this movement became greatly acceler- 
ated. There occurred at this juncture a great broadening in world 
credit. Capital in huge amounts began to flow from Great Britain to 
undeveloped countries throughout the world, and especially to Canada, 
which received a total of $23 billions within a dozen years. The immi- 
gration movement, which had seldom previously exceeded 50,000 
per annum, rose to over five times that volume, totalling in the ten 
years 1903-1913 over 2,500,000, which was perhaps as many as had 
previously entered the country in all the years back to Confederation. 
Two new transcontinental railways were begun. Simultaneously 
with this western development came an almost equally rapid expan- 
sion in the industrial centres of eastern Canada. Not all of the “boom” 
was wisely directed, and some reaction was felt in 1913. Then came 
the war. Its results were by no means purely destructive economic- 
ally. The liquidation of excess development continued and the 
industrial and production structure of Canada was greatly strength- 
ened by the new demands for food and war materials. Immigration, 
however, fell off to a point not much above a third of the immediately 
pre-war period. After a post-war boom in 1920, conditions slumped 
economically for three years, but thereafter recovery was rapid and 
there is reason to believe that Canada now stands on the threshold of 
an era of development that will eclipse the past. 


The seal upon Canadian nationhood was in fact set by the war. 
For it Canada raised 595,000 men (418,000 of whom went overseas) ; 
she supplied the Allies with over $1,002,000,000 worth of munitions, 
besides doubling her food exports; in the Patriotic Fund, Red Cross 
and other voluntary subscriptions she raised about $100,000,000, while 
publicly she incurred financial responsibility amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly two billions of dollars. From this great effort she emerged 
without permanent disability. 


Analyses of Growth—The general population increase in Canada 
in the opening decade of the present century was 34 per cent, the fastest 
rate of any country in the world. In the second decade we grew 22 per 
cent, again the fastest rate with the one exception of Australia, whose 
erowth was greater by a fraction of one per cent. A century earlier 
the United States grew 35 per cent decade by decade until 1860, but 
with this exception there has been no example of more rapid national 
progress than that of Canada according to her last two censuses. 


In 1871, only 2-96 per cent of the population dwelt west of the 
Lake of the Woods. In 1921 it was 28-37 per cent—2,500,000 people 
compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 
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Corner of Main St. and Portage Ave., Winnipeg, in 1872 and in 1929 
Public Archives and Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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There are numerous other features, social as well as economic, 
that invite analysis in a record of progress like the above. The average 
Canadian family was 4-96 in 1921, or about one member smaller than 
at Confederation. The average or “median” Canadian was 23-94 
years of age in 1921, or about five years older than at Confederation, a 
change which reflects the smaller proportion of children, largely due in 
turn to the lengthening of adult life and the immigration movement. 
There is a greater masculinity of the population from the same cause, 
the 1921 Census showing 515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of popu- 
lation, or 3 p.c. masculinity. In racial composition, British stocks ‘are 
now 55 p.c. of the whole, and the French, 28 p.c.; in other words, 83 
p.c. of the population were in 1921 of the two original racial stocks as 
compared with 87-73 p.c. in 1901. This decline has in the main been 
due to the recent heavy immigration of continental Europeans. 


Origins and Religions of the People, 1901 and 1921 


Origins 1901 1921 Origins 1901 1921 
No. No. No. No. 
IBritisn serene sae 3,038,195 | 4,868,903 Inidianee eee 127,941 110,814 
English 1,260,899 » 545,496 ||| Ltalian>......--- 10, 834 66, 769 
Trish. 988,721 TOTES I Za WNG REO srr erear. 17,437 18,291 
Scotch 800, 154 11:736374||| RRUSSIAD ners 28, 612 100, 064 
Other 13,421 41,953 || Scandinavian!... 31,042 167,359 
Pretichacukceeees 1,649,371 DAD Tht onals Somoncdagedoc 3,865 12,837 
Dutch 33, 845 1795068 Variouse sas .mnrel: 47,002 431,108 2 
Germans... 310,501 294,636 || Unspecified...... 31,539 21,249 
Hebrewagesc ones se 16,131 126,196 —— —_—_—_—_—_—_—- 
Total.....c..\  Dsat1, 815) iGsiteosaos 
ee ee 
Religions 1901 1921 Religions 1901 1921 
No. No. No. No. 
Anglicans......... 681, 494 1,407,994 || Lutherans........ 92,524 286, 458 
Bapvistereenseerien 318, 005 421,731 || Mennonites...... 31,797 58,797 
Contucians’...--6 5,115 27,114 || Methodists...... 916,886 1,159, 458 
Congre- Presbyterians... 842,442 1,409,407 
gationalists..... 28 , 293 30,730 |} Protestants...... 11,612 30, 754 
Greek Church.... 15, 630 169,832 |} Roman Catholics} 2,229, 600 | 3,389,636 
JOWS ree eee eee 16,401 125,197 || Various Sects.... 186,516 271,3753 


1 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 

2 Includes 107,671 Austrians, 39,587 Chinese, 15,868 Japanese, 53,403 Polish, 106,721 
Ukrainians, etc. 

3 Having less than 25,000 adherents each. 


Of similar interest are the statistics of nativity of the population. 
In 1871, 97-28 p.c. of the population were born under the British flag, 
while half a century later the percentage had declined to 89-87. The 
United States-born population increased from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4:25 
p.c. in 1921, whilst other foreign-born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 
1871 to 5-88 p.c. in 1921. : 
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Canadians by nationality or citizenship numbered 8,412,383 in 
1921, including 6,832,747 Canadian-born, 1,065,454 resident British- 
born, and 514,182 naturalized foreign-born, of whom 237,994 had 
been born in the United States. 


Of the population of 10 years of age and over, 5,665,527 or 85 p.c. 
can speak English, while 1,997,074, or 30 p.c., can speak French. Of 
the latter, 1,070,752 can also speak English. Some 196,619 speak 
German as mother tongue. 


Birthplaces of the People in 1871, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Birthplaces 1901 1911 1921 
LOTNU EE ORULARION Msc sctess sietnse eas oh ae eee Stee 5, o(l, alo 7,206, 643 8,788, 483 
Brivish= Doric suites fs cet ene ne soso RRS 6 5 5,092,866 | 6,453,911 7,898, 201 
Wanadian-O Orme ve eee ee eke ae Se Mee oie 4,671,815 5,619, 682 6, 832, 747 
Brincesaward Islands. cae.hee soc: Ae deca: 105, 629 103.410 101,513 
INO VARS COULAM I ts, hike eee Ue RI © apts SR rae 442,898 476,210 506, 824 
ING WE TURNS WACK M. 5 ee eee an 1S Ee oe 317, 062 345, 253 378, 902 
Que DEC. it ees Eh BR EE. cits Gite eee ee 1,620,482 | 1,939,886 2,266, C62 
ORCATION ee es oe Ut Ne oe fa. ok cine Met fr 1, 928, 099 2,232,325 2,505, 562 
IMEN ILO DANE eee ere etter Ghee Koh Kcr Ee eee 110, 742 214,566 351,444 
Saskatchewan fey tact c mies eva pthe ck: iden Batt 65.784 If 108,149 314, 830 
A perbant Sarre howe ad AIS As ee ch ees Oe ; \ 78, 205 211, 643 
British Colimibiay i.) see ae Ria eee Ne 60, 776 87,935 167,169 
BYGUICO Der eed AS opens SE 2d. eee Ae \ 6 9694 1,824 ian 
North! Westelerritoriesie: sees etee ears ellis ; \ 7, 684 6,919 
IN OEISTATEG tr Oe ee ena ret ete ere a eee) 13,374 24, 235 20,128 
IBritishyl sles ute ae eee ee! Se 404,848 804, 234 1,025,121 
Enelandiands Walser tee e. cute tee ee 218, 632 539,109 700, 530 
J SqelEeNive bay. ' 8, cca st Sieetibe sl ene Wee menien 100 MINE Ene Byes aD 101, 629 92,874 93,301 
SLELOUH ESN IVG bbb, Airoedi tae & Shah J ie cate ier ee Zur Bee. lee oie 83, 631 169,391 226, 483 
Wesserisleswel sc Wedere yh) Sikmeiom, HIP ea ete aa Mie 956 2,860 4,807 
IBritighWBossessions taut e eek Le nae aor 15, 864 29,188 39, 680 
Horelen-DOrnh et eke oes asics eae, Aenean 278,449 752,732 890, 282 
CANIS Gil ae -a egeeeete Sa ee ee OE 2 Oe Meg ey 28, 407 67, 502 57,535 
rACen uy. Same eae ae enti ke ee AL) A RTO 7,944 17,619 19,249 
Gerimanyee ee en ee eb ann ae re 27,300 SOND Ud 25, 266 
Galli eee ee ret RNAs, eae tN Lal Seka ee 6,854 34, 739 DOMDOL 
FRUISS Stan CUE Olan clan sie ete ee wea lh tae Stool 89, 984 130,334 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark: ..0.0545..0..0040-: 125331 54,131 58,019 
WONELCCL SCALES rie te ee Uae meted PSR Ob cee Riad 127,899 303, 680 374, 024 
PASIAN te ee: Mr eer et wee ee te 23,580 40, 946 53, 636 
OtheniCountriess eres 9a ete nA eee ee LE) 12,903 104, 554 136, 688 


As between rural and urban distribution the change is perhaps 
more striking than in any other field. Though we are predominantly 
agricultural, our town dwellers now all but equal the numbers upon the 
land (4,352,122 urban and 4,436,361 rural in 1921); fifty years ago 
the towns and cities of Canada accounted for only 18 per cent of the 
people (686,019 urban and 3,003,238 rural), and at the beginning of the 
present century the percentage was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion 
had 18 cities, 49 towns, and 106 villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 
462 towns, and 882 incorporated villages. It is the larger cities that 
have grown the fastest. 
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The change in occupations, from earlier years to the present time, 
has been significant; increasing specialization, with the increased use 
of machinery, has been in progress for fifty years, with the result that 
the finance, trade and transportation occupations now bulk many times 
larger, proportionately. The proportion of women employed in gainful 
occupations is probably twice as great as sixty years ago. 


Persons Gainfully Employed 1891-1921 


Males Females 

10 years and over 10 years and over 
Occupational groups =F 

1891 1921 1891 1921 

No. No. No. No. 
ASriCuIbUnel.ta care tee moe eee 723,013 1, 023,706 12,194 17,912 
Ibiilding trades uncee eee eee 185,599 284, 052 - 627 
Domestic and personal service........ 38,275 77, 783 91,415 134, 632 
Civil and municipal government...... 17,500 81,959 767 12,582 
Hishing and hunting Wasser ee 29,841 29, 241 204 51 
HOTestry fia ee. cose ae 12,812 39, 808 ~ i 
Manutacturess i. acme mecne rete 174, 829 449,348 62,490 106, 410 
Min Tate 5.05 eee RR Ae See en, 0 16, 124 50, 860 3 203 
Professional: « sseiees see een ee ci 42,572 103,479 20,051 118,670 
Trade and merchandising............. 101,714 295, 836 7,918 77,911 
LPansporvatiGhiy-. caw ade ee eee tee eee 68, 100 246, 947 948 215145 
Motalemployedin. saci. oc 1,410,379 2,683,019 195,990 490,150 
Population 10 years of age and over...| 1,841,005 | 3,461,238 1,770,877 3,209,998 

Percentage employed................. 76-61 77-52 11-07 15-27 
Per cent of total workers in each group 
Occupational groups 1891 1921 
Male |Female | Total | Male |Female| Total 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

TL OTAG (WORKERS sec c tis <aete P oeteisis 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 
ANSTICULtULe Sew Battie cee ack 51-3 6-2 45-8 38-2 Sen 32-8 
Building, tradeser ves. ea Coeme ke oe 13-2 - 11-6 10-6 0-1 9-0 
Domestic and personal service........ 2:8 46-7 8-1 2-9 27:5 6-7 
Civil and municipal government...... 1-2 0-4 1-1 3-1 2-6 3-0 
Fishing and hunting 2-1 0-1 1:9 1-1 0-9 
OReStr vce cots teeta Pieri 0-9 - 0-8 1:5 1:3 
IMonitactures acute eu et eno eT ia: 12:3 31-9 14-7 16-7 21-7 17-5 
Mining ee arr ehee ert eee ey ete 1-1 = 1-0 1-9 = 1:6 
Professionaliate tsa cet erm oe aa nie 3°0 10:2 3°9 3°8 24-2 7:0 
Trade and merchandising............. 7:2 4-0 6-8 11-0 15-9 | 11-8 
‘LTANRSPOLLALION eee eee ces toe 4-G 0-5 4:3 9-2 4°3 8-4 


Births, Deaths and Marriages 


Canada has a national system of Vital Statistics under the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces dating 
from 1920. Recent trends by years and by provinces are illustrated 
in the accompanying table. Birth rates have been somewhat lower 
in 1929, and death rates slightly higher as a result of the influenza 
epidemic in January. 
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Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Canada, 1921 and 1928 


Births Deaths Marriages 
Provinces |_| —- SS 
1921 1928 1921 1928 1921 1928 
Number 
CAINADAD Renda aie cer ae soar acre sche 257,728 | 236,194 | 101,155 | 108,939} 69,732 74,287 
Prince Edward Island........... 2,156 1,806 1,209 952 518 466 
INO VALS CObLA Ns. cierie crayons cies om 13,021 | 10,899 6,420 6,195 3,550 3,256 
New, Brunswick2sfn.. osecces eee: 11,465 | 10,024 5,410 4,962 B35 178} 3,138 
Qasbecw et tk renee eran a 88,749 | 83,621} 33,433 | 36,632] 18,659 19.126 
Ontario tee Ce tie © 74,152 | 68,420] 34,551] 37,108} 24,871 25,728 
VIANTCO DAE tte eee ae lene 18,478 | 14,504 5,388 5,396 5,310 5,170 
Saskatchewans.... co. occas odes: 22,493 | 21,100 5,596 6,138 5,101 . 6,687 
EN IDOE GAM teeth cher econ Vat ees 16,561 | 15,5C8 4,940 5,655 4,661 5,776 
British. Columbia sss eaten 10,653 | 10,312 4,208 5,901 3,889 4,940 
Rate per 1,000 population 
CO NNAIDALL AR Bemisia sina olen eine haere 29-4 24-5 11°5 11-3 8-0 7-7 
Prince Edward Island........... 24-3 21-0 13-6 11-1 5-8 5-4 
INOVaLSCOLLAn raster otiNeee 24-9 19-9 12-3 11:3 6-8 6-0 
News brunswick wseee eheoh ent Gai 30-2 24-2 14-2 12-0 8-4 7:6 
QUSDEC Le einen ten Wetans oa Samson 37-6 31:6 14-2 13-8 7°9 7+2 
ORGATION Araceae aa ee 25-3 21-2 11-8 11-5 8-5 8-0 
Manitoba..... Eee ane MRE 30-3 22-1 8-8 8-2 8-7 7:9 
SaASKALCMeWEIen Gerd. ccicaaire ie. 29-7 24-8 7°4 7-2 6:7 7°9 
PATO r Gass ae. ee Ee So 28-1 24-5 8-4 8-9 7-9 9-1 
British Columpiak..<ce.dsc.as sae ee 20-3 17-7 8-0 10-1 7:4 8°5 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


The number of divorces granted in Canada has increased from 19 
in 1901 to 51 in 1910, to 429 in 1920, and to 785 in 1928. 


Immigration 


How important a part has been played by immigration in the 
building up of Canada will be apparent from the preceding pages of this 
chapter. The present immigration policy of the Government is 
administered by a separate Department—the Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization. The policy is one of encouragement to speci- 
fied classes, more particularly agricultural labour and domestic help. 
Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily assimilable type, 
similar by race and language with one or other of the great races now 
inhabiting the country, and thus prepared for the assumption of the 
duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. There are strong prohib- 
itions against undesirable classes; special legislation is also in effect 
with regard to the immigration of Orientals, the latter problem being 
fundamentally economic rather than racial. 

Under a co-operative arrangement with the Government of Great 
Britain, certain classes of British immigrants are given assisted passages, 
full details regarding which and regarding other regulations pertaining 
to immigration may be obtained from the Department. Among the 
most generally acceptable immigrants in this connection are the 
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young people of both sexes—boys who are prepared to engage in farm 
work and girls who will undertake domestic occupations. By an 
arrangement in effect between the British and Canadian and certain 
of the Provincial Governments, British boys settling in Canada, in 
accordance with certain provisions, may qualify for Government loans 
up to $2,500 for the purchase of farms of their own. Before becoming 
eligible for the loan the boy must acquire a knowledge of agricultural 
practice, and save up approximately $500. The loan is repayable 
over a period of twenty-five years’ time. 

The main movements of immigration into Canada since 1920 
are shown in the following table:— 


Number of Immigrant Arrivalsin Canada, fiscal years ended 1920-1929. 


Immigrant Arrivals from 


Hpempes United | United Other seat 
Kingdom States Countries 
UU PADRE tetas ee ei a RES Py Sth eee & 59, 603 49,656 8,077 117,336 
LOZ) Ree erie! s Cees ches er ek es ew ' 74,262 48, 059 26, 156 148,477 
OOD ieae ae a pe cy ROA 39,020 29,345 21,634 89,999 
EO DS re dy Raton Sr ene EA Uhh ene acai Lo Be 34,508 22,007 16,372 72,887 
ODA ear Uf: DE MMAR ts Ce eee Pet 72,919 20,521 55,120 148, 560 
ODO Won VARS Vian seein, 4 seein ae ae 53,178 15,818 42,366 111,362 
IOV UE Aas teemgie dl ie Man Rodarte AOL paar es | code 37, 030 18,778 40, 256 96, 064 
MOAT Stk cn PER TA ORE RRM oa EONS cee fet 49,784 21,025 73,182 143,991 
OOS te Reece hc tt ins cei 8 a EA Ae ey se: 50, 872 25 , 007 75,718 151,597 
WOON ree coh oc ay ela es | GAR Re oe EN nares 58, 880 30,560 78, 282 167, 722 


How the movement during 1929 compared with that of 1928 is 
shown by months in the following table:— 


1928 1929 

Months aul a We a 
Immigrants Ce Immigrants Qiceneds 
JANUATY sear tates oh ee Vad ARs: Ae 3,692 1, 683 4,164 1,767 
Ie Dray ates see a cha A eae eg 3 eed 4,312 RY 4,634 1, 698 
VET Clg eet OR te SRO eB ea or Uae 14, 665 2,670 14,811 2,378 
JAETL GE, Perey Pek iets ts ch RRS tate. Rite 26, 983 Bole 29,113 2,641 
Mavis oor Nee oir Mee Oe tests 23, 641 3,833 26,616 2,976 
TUNGP NS TAGE A ie IN Ben 20,303 3,526 22,021 3,426 
C) ATLA AL’: SERIE Ch ee Te, pipe ety Ck SSE TC BS 15, 783 3,394 16,465 3,404 
ANIDUSt a eke Mn oO Oe Ee 25,340 3,602 15, 022 2,660 
Septend eric Hee sxe ep eee ee ee eS a. 11, 663 3,184 11,101 2,569 
OCtODeR sa. )2t ck caiic Aen te ce 8,041 2,691 8,817 2,407 
IN@vemaber® 7. uestvese ae ee Gian ae 6, 844 2,258 - - 
December: fh sce 31. cee ee cans earn DOLD 2,154 - - 


*The returned Canadians shown in the above are Canadians who have been domiciled 
for some time in the United States, not exceeding a maximum of three years. It does nct, 
of course, include Canadians returning from temporary visits in the United States, the 
number of whom is very large, in fact, it has been estimated that over 25 millions cross 
the international boundary between Canada and the United States annually. 
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CHAPTER V 


GENERAL SURVEY OF CANADIAN WEALTH, 
PRODUCTION AND INCOME—FOREIGN 
CAPITAL INVESTMENTS IN CANADA 


A general survey of our national wealth, production and income 
may well precede a more detailed review of the more important fields 
of economic progress in Canada. According to the latest estimate 
(1927), the tangible wealth of the Dominion, apart from undeveloped 
natural resources, amounts to about $27 billions. This represents an 
increase of about $5 billions since 1921. There is no earlier figure that 
is strictly comparable, but it is fairly certain that there has been a 
growth of four times since 1900. Agricultural values make up about 
$8 billions of the present total, urban real estate about $7 billions, 
and the railways about $3 billions. Ontario owns slightly more than 
one-third; Quebec about one-quarter, and Saskatchewan about one- 
ninth. (See tables herewith for complete statement by items and by 


provinces. ) 
é An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, 1927 


2 s Average 
ani enki geregate ercentage | amount 
See oe ath amount of total per head of 
population 
$ p.c. $ cts. 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, 
machinery and! livesteck). 2)... 4 ccue esos 6, 227, 021, 000 22-51 654 17 
Agricultural products in the possession of farm- 
CTS CAN CLURAG CLS trae Cae Ay ee one deci 1,780, 927,000 6-44 187 09 
Total Agricultural Wealth............. 8,007, 948, 000 28-95 841 26 
Mines (capital employed)... 32.275... 5..6.005-0- 714,073, 000 2-58 75 02 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested in 
WOOUS ONEFALIONS) sae won pena a see either ns so 1,866, 613,000 6-75 196 09 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., 
IMUpPLUMEVAOPErAtiONS) ac. <aiecs «-Selar esc esas 31,852,000 0-12 SoD 
Central electric stations (capital invested in 
equipment, materials, etches. ..5.. 555 000% 457,772,000 1-65 48 09 
Manufactures (machinery and tools and esti- 
mate for lands and buildings in rural districts; 
Giuplicationioxcluded) a. cscs sess ante oee ek 1,136,455, 000 4-10 119 39 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in 
LOCCRS) nee ite, Sen Peiee o ooe te a eRe a ok NER: ot 729,107, 000 2-63 76 60 


Construction, custom and repair (capital in- 

vested in machinery and tools and materials 

OnDUhanG) seer. ee ae ete ee Eek hone ce es 112,382,000 0-41 11 81 
Trading establishments (furniture and fixtures, 

delivery equipment and materials and stocks 


OUP) heme eee ate orcs tis oe na eos 985, 665, 000 3-56 103 55 
Steam railways (investment in road and equip- 

TO OOG) eee en eis eee orca ert sieis Busha eteas 2,950, 000, 000 10-66 309 91 
Electric railways (investment in road and 

ACHIDINEM oe tee eae ten lecadeche mene. oes ae 227,980, 000 0-83 23 95 
Canals (amount expended on construction to 

Marches ts 1928 \eeame ec tec Bion er < ssroe ae ous 218, 808, 000 0-79 22 99 

Telephones (cost of property and equipment).. 243 , 999, 000 0-88 25 63 
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An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, 1927—Concluded 


Average 
Aggregate Percentage | amount 
Classification of wealth amount of total | per head of 
population 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and 

exempted property and estimate for under- $ p.c. $ cts. 

valuation by assessors and for roads, sewers, 

COLCA OEE: Aa seirnatenet ae bomen setae 7, 238, 688, 000, 26-16 760 45 
Shipping (estimated from 1918 census)......... 106,500, 000 0-39 ESS 
Imported merchandise in store (one-half im- 

POLts:GuningilO27)). eae MA aw wh ote eer Ceca 543,541, 000 1-96 57 10 
Automobiles (estimate of value of automobiles 

FOPISEOREC iE veeee dere oe Oe ee ste Bee 639, 532, 000 2-31 67 18 
Household furnishings, clothing, ete. (esti- 

mated from production and trade statistics).| 1,200,000, 000 4-34 126 06 
Specie, coin and other currency held by Govern- 

ment, chartered banks and general public.... 257,328, 000 0-93 27 03 

SRO tall Sree Ne So Seis Soe ee A ee 27,668, 243, 000 100:00 2,906 65 


Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, 1927 


Percentage | Estimated | Percentage Wealth 


: Estimated distribution] population | distribution 
Brae wealth of June 1, of P ae 
wealth 1927 population Pp 
$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 

Prince Edward Island... 147, 000, 000 0-53 86, 700 0-91 1,693 
INGVa DCOtlas ise eee 854, 000, 000 3°09 543, 000 5-70 Lovo 
New Brunswick......... 749, 000, 000 2-71 411,000 4-32 1,822 
Onebecumenccll. Taeeosiees - 6, 840, 000, 000 24-72 2,604, 000 27-36 2627 
COUGOO Rees Sie cae 9,544, 000, 000 34-49 3,187,000 33°48 2,995 
IMPANITO Dae ke ater 1,887,000, 000 6-82 647, 000 6-80 2,916 
Saskatchewan........... 3, 003, 000, 000 10°85 836, 000 8-78 3,592 
LNAI Gyes cass Te igen NEES tl tt 2,318,000, 000 8-38 617,000 6-48 Soil 
British Columbiaen. 122. - 2,309, 000, 000 8-35 575,000 6-04 4,016 
RY Tk Oh mer Ls pare ieee 17,000, 000 0-06 3,470 0-04 2 

Gangdass.cosse A. 27,668, 000, 000 100-00 9,519,000! 100-001 2,907 


1 Includes 9,050 population in the Northwest Territories, or 0-09 p 
2 As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are eee: the per capita 
estimate of wealth is open to question and has not been shown. 


ONTARIO 


COLUMBIA 


URBAN PROPERT Y 


NATIONAL WEALTH BY ITEMS AND BY PROVINCES 
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Production and Income.—Under the term ‘‘production”’ are usually 
included the activities of agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, power 
development, manufactures and construction. This does not imply 
that many other activities, such as transportation, merchandizing, 
professional services, etc., are not also ‘“‘productive” in a broad econ- 
omic sense; at bottom it is the sum total of all economic activities 
that creates the national income. It is usual, however, to regard the 
processes that consist in the creation of materials or their making over 
into new forms as constituting “production” in a special sense, and it 
is of this that a bird’s eye view is given in the table, which shows the 
gross and net value of production in each of the divisions of industry 
above mentioned. In a second table a summary of the value of total 
production in Canada is given by provinces. 

It will be seen that agriculture and manufactures rank as rivals 
for first place in net value of production for the whole of Canada. 
Forestry and mining are usually next in importance, but in 1927 con- 
struction operations relegated these to fourth and fifth places, respect- 
ively. By provinces, Ontario and Quebec occupy first place, largely 
because of their manufacturing preeminence, with Saskatchewan and 
Alberta following—the result of their large agricultural output. 

As these industries engage only two-thirds of those gainfully 
employed in Canada it would be safe to add one-half to the figures to 
obtain the value of all productive activities—a concept which approxi- 
mates to that of the national income, which we may thus put down at 
upwards of $53 billions. 


Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1927 


Per cent 
Industry Gross Net ! of total 
net 
$ $ p.c. 
ATOTICUIL UT OReR es: on as IN er aoe ease oh Rupa scoiMaicetishs 1,878,093, 214 1,483, 043, 000 38-1 
PLOLGSEIV Men iere tet arenes aati ote inicio cas te aes 453, 694, 831 311, 915, 163 8-0 
BUS HEnes a PeAn see pester fh eR ys areca ek 63, 876, 559 49,497,038 1:3 
CELAD DINO. Clee ee A eee eo cere rae 17, 640, 781 17, 640, 781 0-4 
Nin iri Fe cere eR eh ree an, PLES. od 279,873,382 247,356, 695 6-3 
Hlectrici Rowers meas. kpc marlon ike ans nee: 134, 818, 567 104, 033, 297 2-7 
TotalabrimaryyProducthionn 2... .:.34 1. 2: 2,827,997, 334 2,213,485, 974 56-8 
AOOM STRAPON a sae ai ase GoTo owe ela ae | 488,439,727 | 317,944,127 8-2 
Cuetomeandsepaire.staasken canes cee: 116, 082, 000 74,174,000 1:9 
Maniiactiness 5 Ween. .cientiteccds nate cree 3,425, 498, 540 1, 635, 923, 936 33-14 
Total Secondary Production?............ 4,030, 020,267 | 2,028,042, 063 43 +2 
rand adeo tals eter ecircy: oats ete coeas 6,180,559, 051 3,896, 280,555 100-0 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 

2 Statistics of Custom and Repair were not collected after 1922 and the totals for 1927 
were estimated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 

3 The item ‘‘ Manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulpmills, fish canning 
and curing, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other 
headings above. This duplication, amounting to a gross of $677,458,550 and a net of 
$345 ,247,482, is eliminated from the grand total. 

4 Manufactures not elsewhere stated. 
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Summary by Provinces of the Value of Production in Canada, 1927 


Per cent 


Province Gross Net ! of total 

net 

$ $ p.c. 
PrincesBid wardslsland ena ease eee eee 29,324, 024 23,419,044 0:6 
INGWas SCOtS +: cane) Nee ed ceneeeocade 190, 663, 835 132, 846, 100 3:4 
New Brnswil Clasi naan ber k eeee ee re a Bee 139, 288, 463 88,714,359 2-3 
Ouiebee Ne 5. Geliag Oe eo OLS ere. Aes ae 1,515, 224, 487 918,354,991 23-6 
OT aTIO): Saket ue micah ORR OR eA BeBe 2,600, 123,121 1,453,508, 408 37°3 
Mani tobias ia cece ea aeh anes oO eer 299, 059, 886 189, 658, 587 4-9 
Saskatchewan ac meses aoe oe eae 488,715,415 407,406,478 10-4 
Alberta aisd: «seek ded cen eae er eos Sree 468,991,168 381,543,218 g-8 
BrtishiColumbias yee es ee Ok. ee 443,929,088 295, 603 , 020 7-6 
PYGUCOM arse, Sites iy Ann SI Oe ts ce os Es 5, 239,564 5, 226,350 0-1 
Cana dance peat Sans Wee bead Series 6,180,559, 051 3,896, 280,555 100-0: 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 


Foreign Capital in Canada.—A young nation like Canada is usually 
dependent to a considerable degree on foreign capital for the develop- 
ment of its resources. In the opening decade of the century the marked 
expansion through which Canada passed was largely based on capital 
imported from Great Britain (see page 42), at least $23 billions being 
thus imported during 1900-1912. During the war the latent capital 
resources of Canada itself were for the first time exploited on a large 
scale, nearly $2 billions being raised in loans by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Since the war the outstanding feature in the situation has been 
the considerable importation of capital from the United States; in 
1913 U.S. capital investments were probably around $650 millions; 

‘today they approach $34 billions. British investments in Canada have 
in the meantime slightly declined (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian 
capital probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enter- 
prises located on Canadian soil. Foreign capital investments as a 
whole are not greatly in excess of 20 p.c. of the national wealth. 

It must be pointed out in addition that Canadians have large 
amounts of capital invested abroad. The Bureau of Statistics estimate 
of this amount in 1928 was $1,579,074,000, divided as follows:—in 
Great Britain $131,915,000; in the United States, $874,626,000; and 
in other countries, $572,533,000. 


Capital Investment by Other Countries in Canada, 1913 and 1929 


a 1913 1 1929 2 
$ $ 
Wnited. States qacuee doeiotraeera: Bas fvo io emaheetar cay cae ane 650, 000, 000 3, 400, 000, 000 
Great Britains jet cs Werte Meee ts <ociihss ahora Pan 2,500, 000, 000 2,210, 000, 000 
Other ‘Countries: nchyateroe seins «6/5 ecoce hea aces 175,000, 000 250, 000, 000 
aD Ota) Pee ceric: rte geeeete one % exc cach meen Se 3,325,000, 000 5, 860, 000, 000 


1 Estimates of various authorities. 2 Estimates of Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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CHAPTER VI 


AGRICULTURE 


Historical.—The first cultivation of the soil in Canada was at 
Annapolis, N.S., under de Monts in 1605. In this year and at this 
spot was grown the first wheat ever raised in America, and here in the 
same year was erected the first water wheel to turn a millstone for the 
grinding of wheat on the North American continent. But the first 
real Canadian farmer was Louis Hébert, who landed in 1617 and began 
to clear land at a spot now in the middle of Upper Town, Quebec. 
His tools were an axe and a spade, but he planted both seed and apple 
trees. Three joined him in the following year. In another twenty 
years there were several hundreds. In half a century the “habitants” 
(as they were called from a very early date) had 11,000 acres under 
crop and 3,000 cattle. So in the other provinces, each had its small 
beginnings and early struggles. 

Passing entirely over history (including such major incidents as 
the settlement of the Loyalists, the first opening of the West and 
the growth which followed Confederation), we may come at once to 
recent developments and present conditions in Canadian agriculture. 


1. Field Crops 


Acreages.—From 1890 to 1929 the area under field crops has grown 
from about 15-6 million acres to over 59 million acres, an increase of 
282 p.c. during the last forty years. This was largely due to the open- 
ing of the West, but the war also caused a wonderful manifestation of 
farming energy, for within the period 1913 to 1919 alone, the area 
under field crops grew by about 50 per cent, notwithstanding the 
decline of immigration and the absence of a large proportion of Can- 
adian manhood overseas. 


Yields.—It is in respect of the principal grain crops, and especially 
of wheat, that agricultural progress has been most remarkable. For 
ten years after Confederation, the wheat crop rarely exceeded 25 million 
bushels and imports of wheat and flour exceeded exports by nearly 9 
million bushels. The home production of wheat did not, in fact, 
suffice for domestic requirements. Afterwards, a gradual increase in 
production became apparent, and exports began to exceed imports; 
yet it was not until 1898 that the wheat yield exceeded 50 million 
bushels, and exports reached what was then the record total of 244 
million bushels. 
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In 1886 the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway linked 
east and west, made the Dominion for the first time an economic unit, 
and opened up the great prairie lands of the middle West, with their 
soils of virginal fertility. The Prairie Provinces have since gradually 
come to produce nearly all the wheat of the Dominion. Thus in 1870, 
85 p.c. of the wheat of Canada was grown in Ontario; this proportion 
was little more than 6 p.c. in 1929, whilst in Saskatchewan the pro- 
portion increased from 4 p.c. in 1890 to about 53 p.c. in 1929. A 
similar change is observable in the case of barley and oats. In 1929, 
for barley 78 p.c., and for oats ‘about 49 p.c. of the total crop was 
grown in the Prairie Provinces. The first carload of western wheat 
left Winnipeg for Montreal by the new all-Canadian railway only in 
December, 1885. 


Wheat.—Reverting to wheat, the first year in which production 
exceeded 100 million bushels was 1905. Six years later there were 
yields well over 200 million bushels, followed in 1915 by the phen- 
omenal record of 3934 million bushels, the average yield per acre being 
26 bushels—a rate never before or since reached (though the average 
yield in Alberta in 1923 and 1927 was approximately 28 bushels). Dur- 
ing six of the last seven years (1922-1928) the total of 1915 has been 
exceeded, viz., in 1922 (nearly 400 million bushels); in 1923 (474 
million bushels); in 1925 (395 million bushels); in 1926 (407 million 


AREA OF OCCUPIED AND IMPROVED LANDS I87I-1921 
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bushels); in 1927 (479 million bushels); and in 1928 (566 million 
bushels). The 1929 crop was short, being only 294 million bushels. 
(See table below for the full record of Canada’s major product). 


Other Grains.—Whilst wheat stands supreme as a staple of human 
food, the other grain crops are of scarcely less importance for the 
maintenance of the live stock industry. Their volume of production, 
especially in the case of oats, has attained very considerable dimensions. 
Oats reached the record total of close upon 564 million bushels in 1923; 
whilst in 1928 the crop reached 452 million bushels, receding in 1929 to 
280 million bushels; the area under crop has expanded from 3,961,356 
acres in 1890 to 12,479,477 acres in 1929. Barley, the production of 
which was 11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 
136,391,400 bushels in 1928. In 1929 the yield was 100,467,000 bushels. 


Population, Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Home Consump- 
tion of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1929 


3 Imports of | Exports of Apparent 

Year epee Production | wheat and | wheat and | home con- 

Pere flour flour sumption 

000 000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush. 
“SUSY AU a orl epee Bier 8 3, 454 16,724 | 5,756,977 5, 276, 898 22,451 
SASSO Meee aes ted Sores 4,215 2 a00 468, 272 7,541, 165 26, 949 
al 8 O eer on dasetce tte 4,793 42,223 953,345 940, 220 30, 885 
EIQ0OR, ere ce ae-sotee aoe 5,322 55,572 255, 228 20,301,379 36, 765 
LOOT Bea. e were se pene 5,403 85,305 314, 653 14,773,908 41,113 
1D eer tle RAP Oe Bec pens a Bic 5,532 93 , 569 360,470 81, 007, 446 54, 658 
10S: Fl ens See e tn 5,673 78,496 243 , 543 38, 780, 692 55, 032 
WOOER were Setteisic ake une 5,825 69 , 029 220,992 23 , 923 , 228 54,794 
NOOB ere. tts ee ere 5,992 106, 097 283, 193 20, 646, 925 48, 665 
OO Geen eet its, deserters mee 6,171 125,505 203,001 47,293,465 59,057 
OU Cee cers ote ates 6,302 93,105 178, 246 30,394, 681 95, 289 
1LOOSee aurea ieee eae 6,491 112, 434 285,398 52,486, 998 40, 903 
LOOG Meta, ceeiis seunieien 6,695 166, 744 220,930 56, 958, 620 55,696 
SLOLO Mae Skate oe ape neue 6,917 132,078 196, 821 63, 529,476 103,411 
OTe ee oe aicee cate 1,207 230,924 388,717 59,522, 822 72,944 
CD Ae Ane cures Ge 7,365 224,159 334,318 81,291,048 149, 967 
LOTS Ae oe ee Re 1,027 231,717 882, 259 113,311, 203 111, 730 
1 OYA errr tdeiaete eit: 7,693 161,280 381,620 142,171,403 89, 927 
LOLS tae eee eae 7,862 393, 543 2116347 94,198, 902 69,197 
DOT Geer ewer tava eerie ars 8,036 262,781 380, 089 186, 546, 432 207,377 
TOR rate a ete sa iat 8,180 233, 743 287 , 533 223 , 059, 600 40,009 
TROD Boe a Ds A eee ca 8,328 189,075 366, 566 195, 082, 203 39, 027 
OO Aa clne Berger eae ici Pe 8,479 193, 260 328,478 83) 2danore 106,170 
at PAD een Ci hers aces 8,631 226, 508 163,192 117, 861, 843 75,561 
1 Pally bene is mae see cette 8,788 300, 858 258, 237 156, 291, 801 70,474 
1 OOo re cnt eee 8,940 399, 786 551, 206 169, 853, 507 131,556 
OP s GenC ae aoe Gare 9, 083 474,199 328,088 | 261,096,336 139,018 
DOD 4 eae eeian Lan Becks 9,227 262,097 440,376 309,587,418 165, 052 
LODE nceueraw tel esatete 9, 269 395,475 496,913°| 241,396,059 121,198 
1920. tee et ca 9,390 407,136 555,700 | 295,061,853 100, 969 
LOD eas co carte: 9,519 479, 665 398, 762 294,162,155 Hs. sie 
1028 a Go eens 9,658 566, 726 474,878 | 309,144,918 170,995 
1920 ee a a ee 9,797 293,792 1,139,803 | 421,785,327 146, 080 


Norre.—(1)For the above table, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat 
at the uniform average rate of 44 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. (2) The exports 
and imports relate to the fiscal year ended June 30, 1868-1906, and March 31, 1907-29. For 
March 31, 1907, the fiscal period isnine months. (3) The asterisk (*) against the Census 
years 1870 to 1920, indicates that the production figures for those years are from the 
reports of the decennial census. 
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Values of Field Crops.—Prices of agricultural products reached 
their peak during and just after the war in 1919. They slumped 
steeply thereafter, falling to a very low level in 1923, recovering how- 
ever, considerably in later years. The value of the field crops of 
Canada, which in 1910 was $384,513,795 by 1914 had increased to 
$638,580,000. As the effects of the war came to be felt, the maximum 
was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,100. This value receded 
to $899,226,200 in 1923; but the recovery of prices during recent years, 
combined with excellent harvests, has brought the value up to 
$1,104,983,000 in 1926, $1,172,6438,000 in 1927, $1,125,000,000 in 


1928, and about $986,986,000 in 1929. 
The Field Crops of Canada, i929 


: Total Total 
Field crops Area wield wales 
acres bush. $ 
WTA et2) tlhe rs ead ape ern SMeiticy cart ook. i Taf! Aer Ra A 25,255,002 | 293,899,000 345, 840, 000 
MORES pints Ae sists nhl ype bee tee ae Msc he oe 12,479,477 | 280,270,000 169, 951,000 
Barley b5.scanine nas Ak eee al: Oem ae 5,925,542 100, 467, 000 62, 448, 000 
TE ViGistie x eats Aa teh: MMe At eran aes 991,944 12,919, 000 11,135,000 
IP GHG She, ee eee oe Ls ee em Ob ee 125,194 2,195, 600 4,277,000 
AS CATISE Kee re LED. Azt  N eS  / emeens L 9) AE eg 86, 290 1,364,000 4,754,000 
Buckwheat sso se ene Pe eee. 6 ee 515,976 - 10,114, 000 
Mixed gralngste,:.fne. eae ee eee... ..ueee 1,118,649 33, 820, 000 26,858,000 
IB RSC EC, Neracie, Meheliit. 2 aay Ramee eam Ye | Eada 382, 35S 2,007, 000 4,795,000 
Gornntor DUSIsIno Spina, Jo. pene MS oon Een 152,055 5, 053, 000 5, 930, 000 
ewt. 
I GtALORS ioe ae OE ee SES SOE 655s 543, 727 44, 668, 000 69, 963, 000 
urnips, manzolrdsrebey wee a eeeeemee ot. Lille 205, 455 37, 621,000 24,919,000 
tons 
Laan: COV. ery. patie occ Cee 6 hss ie 10,560,101 15,551, 000 182,397,000 
PRUTEEA ec caet We as ms RR ee eI meee: 23S ke 798,951 1,626,000 20,595,000 
Hodder COPD sas vee ote ete ee asc Raaeee 422,848 3,359,300 15, 431,000 
Sugar Deets wy eaewra cirne. een Re 43, 464 334, 000 2,292,000 
(Grain Haye pee eta teiss os POD ws oa Ree 1,600,000 2,099, 000 25, 287,000 


Miles of Stooked Wheat in Western Canada 
Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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Improvement in Methods——Apart from expansion of area and 
increase of volume, the production of better varieties of grain and 
improvement in the methods of cultivation under the scientific and 
educational activities of the Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture have also been of great importance. The work of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms, begun only in 1886, at the present 
time includes 26 Experimental Farms and Stations with a total of 
12,818 acres as compared with 3,472 acres on the original five farms. 
It would be impossible to enumerate, much less describe these oper- 
ations here; but one outstanding achievement deserves special men- 
tion. Wheat of the Prairie Provinces is famous for its hard, dry, 
glutinous quality. Apart from the effects of climate and soil, its 
success has been largely due to the excellence of the Red Fife variety, 
which was discovered accidentally in 1842 by an Ontario farmer named 
David Fife. In 1903, however, an improved variety known as ‘‘Mar- 
quis’ was produced by the Cereal Division of the Central Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa. During the last ten years the success of this variety 
has been such that it has now almost entirely superseded the Red 
Fife. The use of this new variety of wheat has increased by millions 
of dollars annually the revenue derived from wheat-growing by the 
farmers of Western Canada. Still more recent products are varieties 
called ‘‘Garnet”? and ‘‘Reward”. These are now being tried and 


Fleet of Combine Harvesting Machines at Work, Alberta 
Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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multiplied upon an extensive scale and great hopes are entertained for 
their future. | 

The Canadian Grain Trade——Keeping pace with production have 
been the efforts to market efficiently and expeditiously the ever- 
increasing volume of the prairie-grown wheat, the market for which is 
distant about 5,000 miles of land and ocean from the points of pro- 
duction. It is indeed in the production of wheat for export that 
Canada has made the greatest progress during the period under review. 
The development of the Canadian grain trade, especially since the 
opening of the present century has been phenomenally rapid. In no 
country of the world are the arrangements for the inspection and 
grading of grain more thorough and complete, the certificates of the 
government inspectors being accepted everywhere as prima facie 
evidence of the quality of the grain. Since 1874 legislation has been 
continuously improved. In 1912 provision was first made for the 
appointment of the Board of Grain Commissioners, charged with the 
management and control of the grain trade for the whole of Canada. 

The Canada Grain Act (which was extensively amended in 1929) 
governs the operation of the licensed grain elevators, the growth in 
number and capacity of which alone affords striking evidence of the 
development of the trade. Thus at the end of the last century the 
total number of grain elevators and warehouses in Canada was 523 
with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1929 the number was 5,481 
and the capacity 358,255,000 bushels. The total exports of wheat and 


Government Terminal Elevator, Head of Lakes 
Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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wheat flour have grown from 5,276,898 bushels in 1870 to 309,587,418 
bushels in 1924, and 421,885,327 bushels in 1929, counting by fiscal 
years. Canada, in brief, has become the world’s second largest wheat- 
producing country (the United States being first), occupying the 
second place in five out of the last six crop years ended July 31, while as 
a wheat exporting country we have been first six times and second three 
times during the nine crop years ended July 31, 1929. The Canadian 
record for volume of wheat exports (crop year basis) was in 1928-29 
when 407,564,187 bushels were exported in the form of grain and 
flour after the bumper harvest of 1928. For the crop year 1927-28, 
the exports of wheat and wheat flour amounted to the equivalent of 
332,963,283 bushels; in 1926-27 to 292,880,996 bushels; in 1925-26 
to 324,592,024 bushels; in 1924-25 to 192,721,772 bushels, and in 
1923-24 to 346,521,561 bushels. 


Western Wheat Pools——Important developments have occurred 
in Western Canada during the last five years by the organization of 
what are popularly known as ‘Wheat Pools’, which represent a form 
of co-operative marketing by producers. The grain producers of the 
Prairie Provinces had previously co-operated in the ownership and 
working of grain elevators, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company, established in 1911, and the United Grain Growers, estab- 
lished in 1918, handling between them in a large grain year something 
like 73 million bushels. The formation of the wheat pools is a further 
development of the same principle. The inspiration of the enterprise 
was supplied by the success of the Government control of grain market- 
ing during the war, which control ceased in 1920. The three voluntary 
western wheat pools began operations, Alberta, on October 29, 1923; 
Saskatchewan, on September 8, 1924; and Manitoba, on January 28, 
1924. In 1924 representatives of each organized a central selling 
agency, under a Dominion charter, with the title of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. The method of working is to secure 
five-year contracts with as many wheat growers as possible, for the 
disposal of all the wheat grown by them, with the exception of the 
quantities reserved for seed and food. A fixed sum per bushel on the 
basis of the price for No. 1 Northern.is paid by interim instalments 
and by final payments according to the price realized and after the 
deduction of expenses of marketing and of an elevator and commercial 
reserve. The claim made for the pools is that better prices are obtained 
for the members than by the ordinary system of marketing. The 
Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Pool covering the crop year 
1928-29, shows that the Central Selling Agency of the three Pools 
handled 253,102,585 bushels of wheat and 35,694,057 bushels of coarse 
grains that year, involving a turn-over of $288,097,071. The Pools 
now operate over 1,600 country elevators and eleven terminals at 
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Vancouver, Fort William-Port Arthur and Buffalo. Total member- 
ship in the Wheat Pools of Canada is well over 140,000, and reserve 
funds exceed $25,000,000. 


Special Crops.—In addition to the ordinary crops grown on a field 
scale, there are a number of special crops suited to particular localities 
which in the aggregate represent an important contribution to Canada’s 
agricultural wealth. These comprise tobacco, maple syrup and sugar, 
sugar beets fer beet sugar, flax for fibre, etc. Tobacco, now grown 
principally in Quebec and Ontario, is annually increasing in importance. 
A production of 11,267,000 lb. from 11,906 acres in 1900 has increased 
to 29,786,100 lb. from 37,700 acres in 1929. Maple syrup and maple 
sugar are produced annually to the value of about $6,000,000, of which 
about 78 p.c. is produced in Quebec. Sugar beets are now grown in 
Ontario where there are two sugar beet factories, and in Alberta where 
there is one. The production of sugar beets ranged from 71,000 in 
1916 to 370,000 tons in 1925, but dropped to 334,000 tons in 1929. 
The production of refined beetroot sugar reached a maximum of 
89,280,719 lb. in 1920, and was 64,653,348 lb. in 1928. The production 
of flax for fibre and fibre seed reached considerable dimensions during 
the war; in 1920 the production of fibre reached its maximum of 
7,440,000 lb. with a value for fibre, seed and by-products of $7,130,000; 
in 1928 the value was $509,000. Hops are grown to the extent of 1,049 
acres in British Columbia, the total yield during the last seven years 
ranging, according to the season, from 680,901 Ib. in 1922 to 1,425,875 


A Field of Tobacco 
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Ib. in 1927; the yield in 1928 was 967,178 lb. The total estimated 
production of honey in Canada in 1928 was 22,489,909 lb., of the value 
of $2,785,467, whilst the production of clover and grass seed had an 
estimated value of $1,747,000. 

Flour Mills in Canada.—The most important manufacturing 
industry connected with the field crops is flour milling, which dates 
back to the settlement made by the French at Port Royal (now Anna- 
polis, N.S.) in 1605. Miulling was, of course, an absolute necessity to 
the settlers. The Napoleonic wars established the export business and 
for the next half-century the mills were closely associated with the 
commercial and banking history of the country. Large scale production 
in milling in Canada began with the competition between the two 
processes, stone and roller milling. By the 80’s the roller process had 
secured a virtual monopoly and local mills gave way to large mills 
served by elevators at central points. The high quality of Canadian 
wheat became recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s huge 
export trade in wheat and its products developed. The milling industry 
grew apace. The number of mills in 1928 was 1,319 including over 
1,000 country mills; the capital invested was $63,514,575, the cost of 
raw materials $165,032,821, while the value of products was $195,698,- 
124. The exports of wheat flour in the fiscal year 1868-69 were 375,219 


The Maple Sugar Industry—Gathering the sap by gravity pipe-line system 
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barrels valued at $1,948,696, while in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1929, 11,405,728 barrels of flour, valued at $65,117,779 were exported 
from Canada to other countries. The quantity of flour exported has, 
therefore, increased over 30 times in the last sixty years while the 
value has increased nearly 35 times. 

Flour produced from the crop of 1928 made a new record for the 
flour milling industry in Canada. During the crop year ended July 
31, 1929, wheat ground in commercial flour mills totalled 94,795,316 
bushels and flour produced amounted to 20,893,252 barrels. Previous 
high figures were for the crop year 1923-24 when 92,995,000 bushels 
of wheat were ground, producing 20,845,000 barrels of flour. 

The total daily capacity of flour mills in 1929 is nearly 150,000 
barrels. Canada has today the largest flour mill in the British Empire, 
with a daily capacity of 24,500 barrels. 


2. The Live Stock and Dairying Industries 


Although somewhat overshadowed by the grain-growing industry 
the raising of live stock has made very substantial progress not only 
in point of numbers but by the improvement of breeding stock. For- 
tunately, virulent animal diseases, which affect so disastrously the 
farm live stock of Europe, have never obtained a footing in Canada. 
The removal of the embargo against the introduction of store cattle 
into Great Britain was secured in 1923. As a result. shipments of store 
cattle to this market for the fiscal year 1925-26 reached the total of 


H-R.H. The Prince of Wales ‘‘E.P.’’ Ranch, High River, Alberta 
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117,819 as compared with 28,151 in 1923-24 and 1,068 in 1922-23. 
Numerically, since the first census after Confederation (1871) horses 
have increased from 836,743 to 3,376,487 in the year 1929; cattle from 
2,621,290 to 8,930,988; and swine from 1,366,083 to 4,881,725. The 
number of sheep has fluctuated considerably; in 1871 it was 3,155,509 
but for many years afterwards it declined. The highest number was 
3,720,783 in 1920. At the present time sheep number 3,728,309. 


Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1929 


Description Number Description Number 
Horses— 
Stallions) cadre ewe meee 20/560 |) <Goute im md) ingen peice 4,764 
Maress anh teatarrnbeee ane 1,605,825 || Goats not milking.......... 7,980 
Gel dingsive nevaseeartiee 1, 447, 239 Ota ee ances ot cic Ree 12,744 
Coltsiand fillies}-.05. 7.45) 302, 862 
RO tal oo tape es 3,376, 487 
Swine— 
INE wl esse) Scie eae ban. heen one 5,587 Broodisowseic wer Hor 200 
Other live pigs............ 8, 844, 472 
Cattle— TOUsl eta teem on oe 4,381, 725 
BULLS Ay. fee tas be REESE 265,345 
Mile cows oasssun cane 3,778,277 || Poultry— 
WSL Vesre se oR ee tee 1,995,289 FRENG snk. Sel erate eee 56, 132,465 
Othereattleicin fetuses. hs 2,892,077 ZCUTKOY Ste pn dias ee eee 2,479,184 
SE Otalee es ple wear ee ee 8, 930, 988 GEGSen er acy ener en ke 1,175, 764 
Ducks. Vee ee ae 1,112,369 
SU ase Oy Cee gis Pi ae te A 2,042,187 SLOG cian: ash eer ace 60, 899, 782 
FAMDSTH sa ote ee ene 1,686, 122 
HT Otall Race poten ike an. ener 37.128; GOST REVaD Dit Saemreit teaeeeee ean 53, 053 
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The Dairying Industry.—The establishment of the dairying 
industry upon a co-operative factory basis has been one of the most 
significant of Canadian agricultural developments. Co-operative 
dairy farming may indeed be regarded as the sheet anchor of present- 
day farming in Eastern Canada. 

The dairy factory system in Canada had its origin in the 1850’s. 
Of the cheese factories operating in 1900, the oldest was in Oxford 
South, Ontario, dating back to 1855. The oldest factory in Quebec 
started at Mississquoi in 1866. The first Canadian creamery was 
started at Mississquoi in 1869, the second at Chateauguay in 1874, 
and the third in Waterloo North in the same year. 

After Confederation the multiplication of cheese factories was 
fairly rapid, especially in Ontario, and production increased steadily 
until 1904, when a large increase in the consumption of milk and the 
diversion of milk to condenseries and milk powder factories resulted 
in some decrease in cheese production. The low point was reached in 
1922. 

The creamery system for the manufacture of butter has. been of 
slower growth. Little progress was made until after 1882, when the 
first centrifugal cream separator used on the American continent was 
imported from Denmark and installed in a creamery at Ste. Marie, 
Beauce Co., Quebec. Another important development was the intro- 
duction about 1896 of mechanical refrigeration in cold storage ware- 
houses, railway services and transatlantic steamers. The dairying 
industry in Eastern Canada has also owed much to the increasing use 
of fodder corn as a silage crop, which enabled the production of milk 
to be forced during the winter. Whilst dairying has been practised 
chiefly in Eastern Canada, very gratifying progress has recently been 
made in the Prairie Provinces, from which both cheese and butter are 
now being exported. 

For 1928, the total value of dairy products is placed at $256,510,- 
000, comprising butter, $94,540,000; cheese, $30,384,000; miscellaneous 
products, $20,300,000; and milk consumed fresh, $111,286,000. The 
number of milch cows in Canada has increased to 3,778,277 in 1929. 

It is expected that the returns for 1929 will show a slight falling- 
off in total dairy production from 1928. There has been a decline in 
cheese production, the result, it is thought, of a drop in prices from 
1928 levels, and probably also of a decrease in milk production due to 
the large export trade in dairy cattle. Butter production on the other 
hand, it is expected, will be shown to have equalled, if not exceeded, 
the 1928 output. During the past few years there has been a decrease 
in the number of dairy cattle in Canada, farmers taking advantage of 
the attractive returns obtained in foreign markets and exporting large 
numbers of cattle which would otherwise have been retained for milk 
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The sheep and wool industry has remained practically stationary. 
According to the census of 1870-1, 1,557,430 sheep were killed or sold 
off farms and 11,103,480 lb. of wool were sold. Corresponding figures 
from the census of 1920-1 show 1,217,987 and 11,338,268 lb. respective- 
ly. During the same period the number of cattle killed or sold off 
farms increased from 507,725 to 2,097,390, and the number of swine ~ 
slaughtered from 1,216,097 to 2,972,331. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—After 1900 the separation 
between the farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal 
products became more and more pronounced, leading to the develop- 
ment of a large scale slaughtering and meat packing industry, 1928 
returns showing only 75 establishments engaged in slaughtering and 
meat packing as compared with 193 in 1871, but with a capital of 
$66,198,507 as compared with $419,325 in 1871. The number of 
employees had increased from 841 to 11,244 and salaries and wages 
from $145,376 in 1871 to $14,242,362 in 1928. The cost of materials 
used in 1928 was $142,396,342, and the value of the products 
$174,096,419. 


Exports of Live Stock and Their Products.—Total exports of cattle 
in the fiscal year 1929 numbered 240,916 head valued at $14,694,043, 
of which $61,770 worth went to the United Kingdom and $14,462,605 
worth to the United States. Exports of swine numbered 9,298 in the 
fiscal year 1929 valued at $131,983, of which shipments to the value 
of $111,789 went to the United States. In the same year shipments 
of bacon and hams to other countries amounted to 366,582 ewt. valued 
at $7,874,026, of which exports to the United Kingdom were valued 
at $6,636,497. 

Dairy products were also exported from Canada in large quanti- 
ties. In the fiscal year 1928-29, 1,126,092 cwt. of cheese, valued at 
$25,181,853, were exported from Canada, while exports of butter 
amounted to 18,892 ewt., valued at $764,836. 

Total exports of animals and animal products amounted in 1928-29 
to $158,757,272, of which $84,993,501 went to the United States and 
$47,644,803 to the United Kingdom. 


3. The Fruit-Growing Industry 


The Canadian climate and soil are eminently adapted for fruit- 
growing, and the Annapolis Valley, the Niagara Peninsula, and the 
Okanagan district, B.C., are world-famous. Experimental shipments 
of apples from the Annapolis Valley were first made in 1861. Up to 
1890 the annual production of apples by Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 
100,000 barrels; but after that date there was a pronounced increase 
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in acreage and in production, which reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909, 
and 1,900,000 barrels in 1911. Further high records were made in 
1919 with over 2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels 
were packed and sold from the Annapolis Valley and adjacent districts. 
In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of 
fruit has reached its highest development, apples have been grown 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, but commercial orcharding 
has developed only during the past 50 or 60 years, and was only possible 
when the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be 
rapidly transported. In British Columbia commercial fruit-growing 
is of comparatively recent origin, but. progress has been very rapid 
during the last ten years. The first apple trees were planted about 
1850; but not until after completion of the Canadian Pacific railway 
in 1886 were there many trees planted for commercial purposes. In 
1891 the area under all kinds of fruit in British Columbia was 6,500 
acres; by 1921 this area had expanded to 48,569 acres. 


Fruit Trees in Blossom 


In 1928 the. total value of Canadian commercial fruits was 
$19,824,333; including apples, $11,297,867; pears, $473,246; plums 
and prunes, $615,890; peaches, $1,200,345; cherries, $836,137; straw- 
berries, $1,426,990; raspberries, $728,641; other berries, $390,617; 
apricots, $89,800; and grapes, $2,764,800. 


Fruit and Vegetable Canning—There are about 272 concerns 
engaged in the canning, drying, evaporating and preserving of fruits 
and vegetables, representing a capital investment of $33,912,232. 


4. SOE Total of Agricultural Wealth and 
Production 


The estimated gross agricultural wealth of Canada is $7,508,257,- 
000. Annual estimates of the total gross value of agricultural produc- 
tion, made for the last ten years, show a total of over $1,600 millions 
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today as compared with $1,100 millions in 1915. The tables herewith 
may be consulted for details, while for future possibilities the reader 


may be referred back to Chapter II. 


Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces 
(‘‘000’’ omitted) 


Implements five 
Province Lands Buildings and adie 
machinery id 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Hidwardvisland? ye seeds ae 28,476 17, 289 6,870 10, 857 
ING VAS COLIS.. gone enn rtp crea nee os 49,155 ol, 173 10,146 21,891 
New Brunswicksraccnaure: aoeees eee 61,112 45,158 13,545 18,353 
CUGDECt5-G. cy aetic h nenee tie RRA ee 546, 666 285,530 111,940 161, 767 
COMGAT IONS te Ares eteioies tie teeter oeetets 808, 124 491,330 169, 954 280, 743 
OG Vouliiay ofa Ande ly DRE ns ecioen, ee crc 815, 245 113,005 67,848 70,578 
BaskatcHneWwallostws sec ch me eam 877, 042 216,398 176, 676 146,386 
ANDerta ete: hank oxen ce Oe Set ae 523, 221 121,765 98,814 120, 862 
British Colum bla arietaeee settee: 107,020 41,036 9,379 29,966 
CWaDAGER eich eben ta eer nl 3,316,061 1,382, 684 665, 172 861, 403 
Animals Agri- 
Province Poultry on fur cultural Total 
farms production 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................ 997 Sele 21,750 89,751 
NOWVa SCOtiaet -. dea saeiamerarae itera st 978 757 40, 162 174, 262 
INGWABrinswick. stars secede 1,192 1,174 34,307 174, 841 
QUGBEG wie ies og. hone ee ne 9, 835 2,305 277, 050 1,395, 93 
Ontario eins (sok aes hs ee 28,200 2,610 500, 821 2,276, 835 
Manitoba 2a j.cmct Soe ee ek 4,465 813 148, 867 720, 821 
Saskatchewan a.0... «: 0.40 eaeeatoe de oe. 7,178 496 406,321 1, 830, 497 
ATB er tel sik waiuin eats er, ee Meira eae 5, 953 866 275,531 1,147,012 
British Columbia. >...) eens 4,361 932 50,715 243 , 409. 
Canada Vlas os an © 58, 212 13,465 1,755, 524 8,052,521 
Recent Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada 
(‘£000’’ omitted) 
Items 1924 1925 1926 ; 1927 1928 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Hiclalicrope secs. ae 995,236 | 1,098,304 | 1,104,983 1.172, 643 1, 125, 003 
Farm animals......... 148,324 177, 031 178,383 183, 927 197,880 
OO ane ace Sse rave 3,958 4,140 4,108 5, 099 
Dairy products... ..... 217,974 241,069 246,319 250, 343 250, 000 
Fruits and vegetables. 44, 848 48,897 43,075 46, 025 47, 220 
Poultry and eggs....... 65, 084 74, 267 83 , 569 97,937 106, 653 
Hur farming ieee 3,218 3,679 3,52 4,798 5, 000 
Maple products........ 5,991 5, 288 4,896 4,935 5,583 
SC ODAGCO 8 cee as Ae eeE 4,359 7,004 7,380 9,112 6, 834 
Hla x fibres causa ae 712 454 208 321 509 
Clover and grass seed 3,300 3,598 5,097 3,841 2,958 
Honey aise. ok Ae 2,013 2,472) 1,921 2,937 2,785 
PROUAIS 0 eee 1,494,830 | 1,166,021 1, 683, 491 1,780, 927 15 (bb, 024 
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THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA—LUMBER- 
ING—PULP AND PAPER 


Of the total land area of Canada, estimated at 3,542,049 square 
miles, about 15-8 p.c. is agricultural and 30-2 p.c. is more suitable 
for forest growth. The remaining 54 p.c. consists of all other land 
which under present conditions is unsuitable for either agriculture 
or forestry. 

The total area covered by forests at present, including the forested 
agricultural land, has been estimated at 1,151,454 square miles, of which 
about 17-3 p.c. carries mature, merchantable timber; 9-7 p.c. carries 
immature but nevertheless merchantable forest products, and 48-2 
p.c. consists of accessible young growth which will eventually be mer- 
chantable. The remaining 24-8 p.c. is inaccessible or unprofitable 
under present conditions. 

The, total volume of standing timber has been estimated at 
224,304 million cubic feet capable of being converted into 424,637 
million board feet of lumber and 1,121,993,000 cords of pulpwood, 
ties, poles and similar forest products. The total annual drain on the 


A Log Drive on an Eastern River 
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forest including loss by fire, etc., has been estimated at 4,400 million 
cubic feet, but it does not follow that our capital will be exhausted in 
the fifty years which a simple calculation might imply. The rate of 
utilization will no doubt be reduced as the supply diminishes and 
losses due to fires, wasteful utilization and other preventable causes 
are curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre, which is 
quite possible under forest management, would provide for the needs of 
a population of over twenty millions at our present annual rate of use, 
which amounts to about 303 cubic feet per capita. 


Steps are now being taken toward placing our forests on a sus- 
tained yield basis, and it is now profitable as a commercial investment 
to plant trees in Canada under certain conditions which are steadily 
becoming more favourable, though the full benefit of intensive manage- 
ment will take some time to appear. 


Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are 
approximately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Thirty- 
one of these species are coniferous, the wood of which forms 80 per 
cent of our standing timber, and 95 per cent of our sawn lumber. 
Merely to catalogue the merchantable woods of Canada is impossible 
here. 

To present an adequate survey of this great national asset it is 
necessary first to give a general review of operations in the woods, 


Lumbering in British Columbia 
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following this by surveys of saw-mill operations and of pulp and paper 
manufacturing respectively, the two great primary industries founded 
directly upon the forest. Again, on lumber and paper are founded 
the long and varied array of our wood and paper-consuming industries. 


Operations in the Woods.—The value of forest production resulting 
from operations in the woods of Canada is now over $205 millions 
annually, being made up of logs and bolts for saw-mills valued at $74 
millions; pulpwood for domestic use and export valued at $70 millions; 
firewood valued at $40 millions; hewn railway ties valued at $6 
millions; poles and round mining timber valued together at over $5 
millions; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, 
fence posts and rails and wood for distillation. It has been estimated 
that our total primary forest production involves the cutting of over 
2,880 million cubic feet of standing timber annually. 


The Lumber Industry 


Lumbering first began in the Lower St. Lawrence area and the 
Maritimes; extended to the Ottawa; thence to Georgian Bay, Rainy 
River, and the spruce regions north of the Prairies; thence westward 
to British Columbia. British Columbia now furnishes over one-half 
of Canada’s lumber; twenty years ago it furnished less than one-fifth. 
To the pioneer the forest was the central fact of existence, furnishing 
his house and fire but bitterly opposing his plough. Coming to the 
trading era; the first lumber shipped to Europe was during the French 
régime and consisted of masts and spars for the French navy. The 
historic square timber trade of which so much has been written centered 
in Quebec, reaching its height in 1864, when over 1,350 vessels entered 
that port, carrying away over 20 million cubic feet. When the sawn 
lumber trade and the deal trade developed the centre shifted to Mont- 
real. ) 

In the early days most of the work consisted in the felling of pine 
and the squaring of timber by hand in the woods, the timbers then 
being hauled: by oxen or horses to the nearest stream, assembled in 
rafts and floated down to Quebec, where they were loaded on vessels 
for the United Kingdom. Today, with the increased costs of longer 
haulage as the more accessible forests become exhausted, many im- 
provements have been introduced. Logging railways in some cases 
now transport the logs direct from the woods to the mill; tractors are 
replacing horses in many cases; and in pulp and paper operations 
there is a tendency to cut pulpwood throughout the year so as to keep 
up a steady supply for the mills. In British Columbia the scarcity of 
drivable streams and the greater size of the logs have resulted in 
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methods differing radically from those of the East. One of the most 
characteristic of these developments has been the use of cable systems 
whereby the logs are hauled and assembled by donkey engines. 


Except in Nova Scotia, ninety per cent of the forest land is still 
the property of the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted 
cutting rights only—and is administered by the various Provincial 
Departments. 


Canada’s sawmills produce annually some 4,098,081 M feet board 
measure of sawn lumber, valued at $97,508,786. The greater part of 
this lumber is coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valu- 
able hardwoods such as hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in 
southern Ontario and Quebec) has been almost exhausted. The mills 
also produce 2,837,281 thousand shingles, valued at $8,716,085; 
1,322,665 thousand lath, valued at $5,603,396; 1,108,812 cords of pulp- 
wood, valued at $13,722,718; and 4,669,647 sawn railway ties, valued 
at $2,882,487; as well as large quantities of box shooks, veneer, pickets, 
staves, hoops, and heading, spoolwood and other miscellaneous pro- 
ducts; bringing the total value of the products of the industry up to 
$133,620,554, over four times that of Confederation days. 


Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the 
more important countries of the world, having extended even into the 
Orient. There is also a considerable trade between British Columbia 
and the Atlantic Coast States and Provinces via the Panama Canal, 
which increased considerably during 1929, shipments having been made 
during the year from British Columbia ports to points as far west as 
Toronto. 


The past year has been characterized by a tendency toward the 
consolidation of companies especially in the matter of timber holdings. 
Although eastern Canada still possesses large quantities of white pine 
timber, a few of the large sawmills in Ontario and Quebec have found 
operations unprofitable at present prices and have closed down, in 
some cases permanently. Large areas of spruce and balsam timber 
in Kastern Canada, being no longer a profitable source of saw timber 
have been taken over by the pulp and paper industry. Preliminary 
estimates of lumber production for 1929 indicate a continuation of the 
decline in lumber production in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces, which characterized operations in 1928. In the province of 
British Columbia which now produces over half the total cut or sawn 
lumber in Canada, the industry was fairly active during the first part of 
the year with a tendency toward a slackening off during the last few 
months. Production in the Prairie Provinces probably held its own 
during the year. It is fairly certain that final figures will show that 
lumber production in Canada as a whole in 1929 was slightly less than 
in the previous year. 
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The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry today ranks first among Canadian 
manufacturing industries in gross and net value of products, as well as 
in wages and salaries paid. This development has taken place for the 
most part during the present century. 

The first paper mill in Canada was established in 1803 at St. 
Andrews, Quebec. Upper Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, 
was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow (now Greensville) near Hamilton, 
and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry in 1819 with a mill at 
Bedford Basin near Halifax. 

At this time and until Confederation the industry was largely 
confined to the manufacture of paper from rags, no wood pulp being 
used or produced prior to 1860. The supply of rags, however, was 
limited, and the manufacturers were soon forced to experiment with 
other raw materials, but the small proportion of paper-making material 
recoverable from other sources soon led to experiments in the use of 
wood. Finally spruce, balsam, fir and hemlock were found to be the 
most suitable for the manufacture of paper of the average grades, 
although rags are still used for certain fine papers. 

In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what 
is claimed as the first wood grinder in America and began the manu- 
facture of wood pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year 


Pulp and Paper Plant, Powell River, B.C. 
Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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Angus Logan and Company built the first chemical wood pulp mill in 
Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. During the next decade the use 
of wood pulp in paper-making was extensively developed, and in 1887 
Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada at Merritton 
in the Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the out- 
put of the industry had exceeded $8 millions. In 1907 the Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company at East Angus in Quebec, built the first mill 
in America to manufacture chemical pulp by the sulphate or kraft 
process. 


The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily 
until the boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a 
peak of over $232 millions in 1920. This was followed by a drop in 
1921 which was general throughout the industrial field. Since that 
year there has been a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1928 of 
$233,535,326, which exceeds the abnormally high total value reported 
in 1920. 

There are today three classes of mills in the industry. These in 
1928 numbered 33 mills making pulp only, 46 combined pulp and 
paper mills, and 31 mills making paper only. The present tendency is 
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toward the building of the larger combined mills of the type known as 
“self-contained newsprint mills’, and also a tendency toward the 
merging of individual companies into a comparatively small number 
of large groups. 


In 1928 the 79 mills making pulp produced 3,610,724 tons valued 
at $121,458,078, and of this, 73 p.c. was made in combined mills and 
used by them in paper-making. About 3 p.c. was made for sale in 
Canada and 24 p.c. was made for export. The manufacture of pulp 
is increasing in Canada both in quantity and value, particularly with 
regard to pulp made in combined mills for their own use. There is 
also an increase in pulp made for sale in Canada, while there is a 
decided decrease in pulp made for export without further manufacture 
in Canada. 


Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1928, 59 p.c. was ground- 
wood, 21 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 10 p.c. bleached sulphite, 8 p.c. 
sulphate or kraft and soda and the remainder, screenings and other 
wood fibre. 


The total production of paper in 1928 was 2,849,687 tons, which 
with certain unspecified products was valued at $184,462,356. News- 
print and similar paper made up 2,414,393 tons, or 84 p.c. of the total, 
valued at $144,146,632. Of the remainder, paper boards made up 
7 p.c.. wrapping paper about 4 p.c., book and writing paper 3 p.c., and 
miscellaneous papers the remaining 2 p.c. The production of paper 
has more than tripled in the last eleven years in Canada, owing chiefly 
to the increase in the production of newsprint, although practically all 
the different kinds of paper that are used in Canada at the present time 
are being produced in increased quantities in Canadian mills. 


Canada’s newsprint production in 1928 was almost 70 p.c. greater 
than that of the United States, hitherto the world’s chief producer, 
and this increase has continued during 1929, production being estim- 
ated at 2,743,465 tons, or almost double that of her nearest competitor 
in the world’s markets. The transfer of the centre of production from 
the United States to Canada took place in February, 1926. In 1913 the 
production across the border was over three times as much as in Canada 
but during the following 13 years, while production still increased in 
both countries, the gain in Canada was over 4387 p.c. as compared to 
less than 30 p.c. in the United States. Since 1926 there has been an 
actual, as well as a relative, decrease in the United States production. 
With several of the larger companies adopting a definite policy of 
shutting down their old mills in the United States and building new 
mills in Canada to duplicate or exceed their previous production it 
seems reasonable to assume that the Canadian production will increase 
for some years to come with little or no increase in the United States. 
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1929.—Volume production in the newsprint industry which forms 
such an important part of the pulp and paper industry has increased 
enormously during the last few years. New mills were projected, many 
were actually under construction and additions to equipment in exist- 
ing mills, which were being planned and in some cases actually under- 
taken, were all leading to an increase in capacity which would have 
resulted inevitably in overproduction and a serious slump in prices. 
Conferences between the producers and provincial government officials, 
however, finally resulted in an agreement as to prices and rate of 
production. 

During the period of uncertainty many mills closed down tem- 
porarily while others operated on curtailed time, but in spite of 
these disturbing influences the production of newsprint increased 
during the year and in July Canada’s output was more than double 
that of the United States. However, the crisis had the result of retard- 
ing the unwise expansion of the industry and the building of new 
mills was postponed in many cases although many new machines 
came into production in existing mills. The demand for groundwood 
pulp continued to decline but that for the better grades of chemical 
fibre showed an improvement. The demand for the finer grades of 
paper, paper specialties and paper boards also improved during the 
year. 

The opening in Montreal during 1929 of the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute as a result of the combined contributions of the 
paper producers, the Federal Forest Service and McGill University 
marked an important step toward the higher development of the 
industry. 

The preliminary figures of newsprint production for 1929, are as 
follows:— 


Tons Tons 
JANUSTY- Ate ses eee, rater 190 ULV tactycet hae oe 229,045 
Mebruary oe. mes neere 187, 200 AUGUSt case Steen oa ee EONS S 
March at... sae oet 218,147 NeEpLcemDew cases ae ee ee eae 1 OOD 
Apriles sehr oe Mat 221,784 Octobertes.cce ene eee eo Old: 
Mai a, cae. Semen 245, 644 INOVemiberen sae eee 252,046 
JUNCM cet ere 225, 055 


Trade.—A striking reflection of the increased production of news- 
print is seen in the trade figures. The export trade in paper did not 
develop until the beginning of the present century. By 1910, however, 
the exports of newsprint paper were valued at over $2,000,000; in 1920 
they were valued at over $53,000,000; whilst during the fiscal year 
1928-29, Canada exported 2,263,229 tons of newsprint valued at 
$142,343,064. This single item of export thus ranks at present second 
only to wheat. Canadian newsprint is exported to 26 different countries 
and our total exports are greater than those of the rest of the world 
combined. 
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During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports 
of the wood group were made up largely of unmanufactured products 
such as square timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these 
raw materials made up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. Today, 
while the wood and paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 
21 p.c. in 1928), owing chiefly to the increased exportation of wheat, 
its character has changed. Of the exports of products of forest origin, 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods now form 53 p.c. and partly 
manufactured goods make up about 38 p.c. Raw materials form less 
than 9 p.c. of the total. The forest industries in Canada have ceased 
to exist merely as ‘‘hewers of wood” for the wood-using and paper- 
using industries of Great Britain and the United States; each year sees 
a larger proportion of our forest products retained in Canada and sub- 
jected to some further form of manufacture by the industries which 
have developed in this country. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper 


According to the latest available statistics there are 3,977 estab- 
lishments, consisting of 2,049 depending on saw-mills, and 1,928 
depending on the paper-mills for their raw materials. They employ 
73,706 workers who are paid over $87 millions, and their products 
are valued at more than $276 millions. 

The manutacture of silk of a quality in many respects superior to 
the product of the silk worm, from Canadian spruce wood; the pro- 
duction of linoleum, dynamite, and gramophone records from a flour 
made of wood; the operation of sawmills having a capacity of over 
half a million feet board measure in ten hours; the production of news- 
print paper in a continuous sheet over twenty-two feet wide at the rate 
of over half an acre a minute from a single machine; these are a few 
of the developments of the forest industries of Canada that could hardly 
have been foreseen even a few years ago. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MINING 


Canada’s mineral industry, third in importance among the prim- 
ary industries of the Dominion, being surpassed in output value only 
by the great basic industries of agriculture and forestry, brings to the 
nation a prestige beyond the monetary measure of the mineral output. 
First in nickel, first in asbestos, second in cobalt, third in gold, third in 
silver, fourth in lead and copper, and sixth in zinc among the world’s 
producers, Canada enjoys an enviable position in the mining world 
with every prospect of continued expansion. Thirty-five per cent of 
the freight tonnages moved in Canada are to and from the mines. 


Historical_—It is almost two hundred years since the mining 
and metallurgical industries of Canada were founded. Operations 
were at first confined to coal and iron ore, and the manufacture of 
cast and wrought iron. The coal seams of Cape Breton have the 
distinction of being the first to be worked in North America. Metal- 
lurgy began on the St. Maurice river when in 1730 a furnace for 
smelting the local bog iron ores was established; these forges continued 
to operate until 1880. Another historic discovery (1740) was that of a 
deposit of argentiferous galena (Anse 4 la Mine) on lake Temiskaming, 
one of the oldest known metalliferous deposits in North America— 
less than ten miles from the fabulously rich silver veins of Cobalt, 
unknown for another century and a half. 

Though isolated discoveries like these continued, systematic 
prospecting began only in the middle of the nineteenth century with 
the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada under Sir William 
Logan, when the herculean task of exploring, mapping and geologically 
surveying Eastern Canada was begun. In 1863 a comprehensive 
“Geology of Canada” was issued. Thus between 1843 and 1863, may be 
said to have occurred the real inauguration of the mining industry in 
Eastern Canada, including iron mining in various parts of Ontario and 
Quebec; the mining of copper ore in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
the washing of alluvial gold on the St. Francis and other tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence; and the institution of lode-gold mining in Nova 
Scotia. Meanwhile the Fraser River and Cariboo gold rushes of the 
fifties had founded the colony of British Columbia. 

While the work of the Geological Survey thus marked the first 
important epoch in the history of Canada’s mineral industry, the 
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completion in 1885 of the Canadian Pacific railway opened a second 
chapter of even greater significance. Vast new territories were ren- 
dered accessible in which the prospector showed the way to other 
enterprise. The most important immediate find was made near Sud- 
bury, Ont., in 1888, when in blasting a cutting for the railway a body of 
nickel-copper ore was uncovered which has since made the district world- 
famous. Similar discoveries occurred later on in British Columbia, 
where during the ’nineties a remarkable succession of ore-bodies, 
especially auriferous copper and argentiferous lead-zine deposits, was 
located in the southeastern section of the province. The famous 
Klondyke rush of 1898 must not be omitted in this rapid enumeration. 
As transportation facilities were extended, other ore deposits in different 
regions were found, the silver of the Cobalt district, discovered in 1903 
during the construction of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
railway, and the extraordinarily rich gold finds at Porcupine (1909) 
and Kirkland lake (1912) being notable examples. More recently, 
copper-gold discoveries in the Rouyn section of western Quebec led to 
the development of numerous mines and the construction of the Horne 
Copper Corporation’s smelter at Noranda, Quebec, where blister 
copper, containing gold was first poured in December, 1927. Mines 
have since been opened up in Patricia district in Ontario, while copper, 
zine and other metal-bearing deposits of commercial value have been 
found in Manitoba. Here large concentrating and smelting plants are 
in course of construction. 

An important recent event in the mining industry is the merger 
of the two leading nickel producers, The Mond Nickel Company and 
The International Nickel Company of Canada in one strong unit under 
the latter name, controlling the world’s principal nickel-copper deposits. 
Development of the Frood mine, underlying acreages owned by each 
of the two former companies, is being carried forward rapidly and it is 
anticipated that a further extension of industrial enterprise will take 
place at Sudbury as a result of the expansion in mining and smelting. 
At the moment Canada has every reason to believe that she is on the 
threshold of an era in which the contributions to national wealth from 
mining will be on a scale not known before, and this at a time when 
the metals play an increasing part in industry. 

The Modern Industry.—Since 1886, when comprehensive data 
were first collected for the mining industry as a whole, the advance 
has been truly remarkable. Valued at $10,221,255 in 1886, or $2.23 
per captia, ten years later production had more than doubled. In 
another ten years, the aggregate had grown three and one-half times. 
This total again more than doubled by 1916. In 1928 Canada’s 
mineral production was computed to be worth $274,989,487, or an 
average per capita of $28.47. This is the highest point recorded in 
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Canadian history for which we have final statistics though as will be 
seen by the paragraphs later on, this was surpassed in 1929. The year 
1927 stands next at $247,356,695 (see table below). 

In order of total values, the leading mineral products of Canada 
are: coal, copper, gold, nickel, cement, lead, asbestos, clay products, 
silver, zinc, stone, natural gas, sand and gravel, lime, petroleum, gyp- 
sum, cobalt, salt and platinum. This list of nineteen products includes 
all that reach an output value of one million dollars or over; together 
they make up about 98 p.c. of the total recorded value of mineral 
production. In addition to these main products, about fifty other 
minerals were recovered in commercial quantities during the year. 
Canada’s known mineral resources in fact comprise almost every 
variety of mineral, many of the deposits being sufficiently extensive 
or rich to be of world importance. Canada produces 90 p.c. of the 
world’s nickel; 85 p.c. of the world’s asbestos; 55 p.c. of the world’s 
cobalt; 9 p.c. of the world’s gold; 8-7 p.c. of the world’s lead; 8-4 
p.c. of the world’s silver; 6-4 p.c. of the world’s zinc; 4 p.c. of the 
world’s copper. 

The mining industry employs nearly 90,000 workpeople in the 
operations of mines, mills and smelters, quarries, gas and oil wells, and 
pays out about $116 millions annually in salaries and wages. Invest- 
ment in mine plant and equipment and in working capital amounts to 
nearly $842 millions. 


Mineral Production of Canada by Provinces, 1926-1528 


Province 1926 1927 1928 

g § g p.c. of 

total 
INOwalScotias: Meu was wee ee oa 28,873, 792 30,111,221 30,524,392 11-10 
New: anuns wale ae aceon 1,811, 104 2,148,535 2,198,919 0-80 
Quebectin nk. Sei. eee se 25, 956, 193 28, 870, 403 37,037,420 13-47 
ONGan Omen ails hi eater wae oe 84,702,296 89, 982, 962 99,584,718 36-22 
Manitoba; 42) 2550. ase eee 3,073,528 2,888, 912 4,186, 853 1-52 
Saskarehorve nse ime eam ae deh 1,193,394 i455.220 1,719,461 0-63 
A Tp erta tacts te iy ee sore 26,977, 027 29,309, 223 32,531,416 11-83 
BritishvColumpiaseecmt ner ae tee 65, 622,976 60,801,170 64,496,351 23-45 
AY a KOn te ae eae et IR arr 2, 226,813 1,789, 044 2,709, 957 0-98 
Totallas i.) eee ft 240, 437,123 247,356,695 | 274,989,487 100-00 


1 Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


Subsidiary Industries—On the products of the mine as basis 
has been reared a most important superstructure of subsidiary indus- 
tries. Coal and iron are well-known as the basis of industrialism; to 
these may now be added petroleum. Altogether these industries 
producing (1) iron and its products, (2) the products of the non- 
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ferrous metals, (3) the products of the non-metallic minerals, and (4) 
chemicals), now produce commodities to the value of approximately 
$1,069 millions in a year, the capital invested being over $1,210 
millions and the number of employees about 182,000. Included in these 
manufactures are several of the best known in Canada, such as agri- 
cultural implements, machinery, automobiles, electrical apparatus, 
cement, miscellaneous chemicals, and many others. 


Trade.—The exports of Canadian minerals are considerably under 
the imports, being $45 millions compared with $112 millions in the last 
fiscal year, this being accounted for by the heavy imports of coal from 
the United States. If the manufactures based on the mine are included, 
an import of $489 millions may be compared with an export of $191 
millions. 


Review of 1929 


Prospecting and Development Work.—From east to west Canada’s 
mining industry in 1929 presented several features of outstanding 
interest.. In the eastern Maritime provinces, progress was made in 
developing copper-lead-zinc properties. Additions to concentrating 
and smelting capacity were made at Noranda, P.Q., and new finds of 
copper in the Chibougamau area were of great interest. In Ontario the 


A Blast Furnace 
Photo by Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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enlargement of mining and smelting facilities and the construction of 
smelting, refining, acid-making and other chemical plants were evidence 
of advances in the extensive program of development in the nickel- 
copper properties of the Sudbury area. Lead-zinc mining was also 
further advanced. Promising gold finds in Patricia district were 
examined during the year, while in Manitoba completion of the rail- 
way to the Flin Flon area where very large mines are being developed, 
and a smelter and a refinery are being constructed, brought this section 
a step closer to production. 


In the North, aerial and other prospecting parties carried out an 
extensive program of investigation. Lead-zinc deposits near Great 
Slave lake were especially studied. Alberta’s oil fields are now fairly 
well understood so that production is advancing along more scientific 
lines than in former years and the increased outputs of gas and oil pay 
tribute to this study. In British Columbia new lead-zinc mines have 
been opened up. Further progress is being made at the great Trail plant 
where an extensive chemical industry is being established, mostly to 
use the by-products of the smelter; for example, sulphur fumes are 
being made into sulphuric acid, which in turn is used to convert phos- 
phate rock into superphosphate of lime for use as a fertilizer. 


Production.—Details of the output by minerals, with comparative 
figures for the preceding year, are given in the table opposite. 


The Great Smelter at Trail, B.C. 
Photo by N. R. I. Service 
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Official Estimate of the Mineral Production of Canada, 1929, with Com- 


parative Figures for 1928 


Item 
METALLICS 
Golda canton noe fine oz 
DILVEL a. hoes es fine oz 
Nick olerne tea. crebs crak lb 
Copper ft ae oe lb 
CAGE Naan oe ok lb. 
INC Ut ee tre lb 


Zin : 
Cobalt and platinum metals.. 
Ochermetalsice: ca saee ees 


Non-MEtTALLIcs 


Fuels 
(CCA Rapmervo sce eee ton 
Natural gas.......... M cu. ft. 
Petroleum, crude..... Ronle 
CAG. Qaere vs sarcharn eestor ton 


"ASDEStOS seta: ait ton 
Weladspar ya aa ton 
AS VDSUIN eres ays ton 
Mi Cae cena ee eat oe ton 
OUArta eee eee ae ton 
Salta ue ae eoatdee ton 


Tale and soapstone........... 
Other non-metallics.......... 


Cuiay Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, 
sewer pipe, pottery, etc.)... 

Cement asies carn dtece brl. 

ELIMI Ga ered eh ua ee ton 


1928 1929 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

1,890, 592 39, 082, 005 1,914, 920 39, 985,000 
21,936, 407 12, 761, 725 22,368,115 11, 870,000 
96, 755,578 22,318, 907 109, 200, 000 25,700,000 
202, 696, 046 28,598,249 | 242,401,609 43,362,000 
337, 946, 688 15) Gai 7B iI 327,062, 151 16,551, 000 
184, 647,374 10,143,050 | 204,621,300 11,009, 000 
= 3,009, 062 ~ 2,248,000 
= 546, 225 - 1,002,000 
= 132,012,454 - 151,327,000 
17,564, 293 63 , 757, 833 17,499, 846 62, 965, 000 
22,582,586 8, 614, 182 24,514, 200 9, 202,000 
624, 184 2,035,300 1,132, 800 3,945,000 
1,497 5, 845 = = 
= 74,413,160 - 76,112,000 
273, 033 11, 238,360 305,575 13,337,000 
31,897 284, 942 35, 000 325,000 
1, 246,368 3, 743, 648 1, 256, 000 3, 666, 000 
3, 660 87,168 , 000 120,000 
282, 522 523, 933 280,000 500, 000 
299,445 1,495,971 342, 000 1,560, 000 
= 219,358 - 225,000 
- 1, 233,312 - 1,476,000 
- 18, 826, 692 - 21,209, 000 
- 12,381,718 - 13,055,000 
11, 023, 928 16, 739, 163 1) are LOVEE 19,595,000 
508, 889 4,534, 568 534, 826 4, 878,000 
- 16, 081,732 - 17, 700, 000 
- 49,737,181 - 55, 228,000 
- 274, 989, 487 ~ 303 , 876, 000 


Figures for the first six months of 1929, published by the Bureau 
of Statistics, indicated a greater rate of gain than prevailed during the 
first half of 1928; for metals and non-metals, the advance was 17-2 
p.c. Preliminary figures for the whole year corroborated the half-year 
statement; metals gained 14-8 p.c.; non-metals advanced 4:4 p.c.; 
clay products and other structural materials, on which no reports were 
collected for the half-year, because of the recognized seasonal char- 
acter of operations, showed a gain of 11-0 p.c. over the totals for the 
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preceding calendar year. In comparison with the total value of mineral 
production in 1928 at $274,989,487, the official estimate for 1929 
placed the aggregate at $303,876,000, a gain of 10-5 p.c. 

Metals and non-metals from Canadian ores reached a value of 
$123,702,334 in the half-year ending June, 1929, as compared with 
$105,632,571 for the six months ending June, 1928. Greater outputs 
were reported for the first half ot the year for all metals except arsenic, 
cobalt, lead and metals of the platinum group and in the case of cobalt 
and lead, higher total valuations were reported than for the half-year 
ending June, 1928. Silver production was higher but lower prices re- 
duced the total value to slightly below the corresponding figures for 
the first half of the preceding year. Coal, natural gas and crude 
petroleum showed marked gains. Non-metallic minerals, with the 
exception of actinolite, barytes and gypsum, all showed higher output 
figures for the half-year. 

Continued advances in the outputs of copper and zinc featured 
the record for the entire year, while figures for the other leading metals, 
including gold, silver, nickel and lead compared favourably with the 
totals for the preceding year. In the metals group, copper, gold and 
nickel were the leaders in point of value, followed by lead, silver, zinc, 
cobalt and a group of less important metals including cadmium, plat- 
inum and palladium, arsenic and bismuth. Cadmium, produced at 
Trail during 1928 and 1929, was a newcomer among Canada’s mineral 
products. Production in the metals group during the year was valued 
at $151,327,000 as against $132,012,454 in 1928. 


Turner Valley Oil Development, Province of Alberta 
Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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Fuels, comprising coal, natural gas and crude petroleum, gained 
nearly four million dollars in value during the half-year, in comparison 
with the totals for the first six months of 1928. Throughout the latter 
half of the year, production of natural gas was well maintained and 
the output of coal increased. Crude petroleum production was very 
greatly augmented due largely to the intensive work carried on in the 
Alberta fields throughout the year. For the whole year, production 
in the fuels group reached a value of $76,112,000 in comparison with 
the total in 1928 of $74,413,160. 

Other non-metals, including a long list, of which the chief items 
were asbestos, feldspar, gypsum, magnesite, pyrites, quartz, salt, talc 
and soapstone, were valued at $9,521,512 for the first six months, or 
20-3 p.c. higher than the corresponding total for the first half of 1928. 
For the twelve months the total value of these non-metals, other than 
fuels and structural materials, was $21,209,000 as against $18,826,692 
in 1928. Increased tonnages of asbestos, feldspar and salt and steady 
progress in the output of gypsum were notable features of the year’s 
record. 

Advances in the production of cement, lime, clay products and 
other structural materials carried the total value for this group to 
$55,228,000 as against $49,737,181 in 1928. 

Prices of mineral products, generally, during the year 1929 ranged 
between 2 and 8 p.c. higher than in 1928. Gains in the price of copper 
were noted while prices for lead and zine showed little change. Quota- 
tions for silver and cobalt were slightly lower and nominal quotations 
for nickel remained unchanged. Improvement was general in prices of 
non-metallic minerals and structural materials. 


Monthly records of employment in the mining industry showed an 
average gain in 1929 of nearly 5 p.c. over the figures for 1928. Indexes 
of employment indicated little change in the average number of workers 
at coal mines but substantial gains in the number of men working in 
the metal and non-metal mining fields. In comparison with the 
records for 1926, the base year for computing the employment index, 
figures for 1929 showed gains of 7 p.c. in coal mining, 35 p.c. in metal 
mining and 36 p.c. in the non-metal mining group. 

Developments that led to the establishment of new output 
records in many minerals and in the aggregate for the Dominion in 
1926, 1927 and 1928 so taxed the productive capacity of existing mines 
and mills, that very large programs of expansion were laid down in 
1929. Prospecting, trenching, drilling, sinking, quarrying, building mills, 
smelters and refineries and chemical plants, the mineral industry of 
the Dominion carried on during 1929 with a vigour that betokened 
continued advances in the year to come. 
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THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


General Description—Water power is among the chief natural 
resources of the Dominion. The physical reason lies in the fact that 
Canada is estimated to have 180,035 square miles of water area, an area, 
larger than the whole of the United Kingdom—larger in fact than the 
fresh water area of any other country in the world. Many of the 
lakes are situated at a considerable height above sea level; it follows 
that the rivers generate abundant water power. 

Altogether Canada has 20 million horse-power at ordinary minimum 
stream flow (¢.e. throughout the year), rising to over 33 millions for at 
least six months of the year. Storage basins for regulating the flow 
would allow a turbine installation of 43 million horse-power. Of this 
only about 53 millions have been installed, or less than 123 p.c. Half 
of the latter development has taken place only during the past ten years, 
though in the early days the small streams of Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes played an important part in furnishing power for the flour 
mills, carding and woollen mills, etc., that were so necessary to the life 
of a young community. 

Compared with other countries, Canada stands second only to 
the United States in turbine horse-power installation. Canada also 
stands second in turbine horse-power installation per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, Norway alone being higher. On a per capita basis Canada has 
nearly five times the installation of the United States. 

The economic importance of this “‘white coal’”’ is emphasized when 
it is pointed out that the chief bituminous deposits of Canada are in 
the extreme east and west, Quebec and Ontario at present mining no 
coal, though they have 60 p.c. of the total population and 80 p.c. of 
the manufactures of Canada. The pulp and paper industry, which 
requires enormous quantities of power, is located for the most part in 
these provinces. Canada’s power resources, unlike coal, are very 
evenly distributed. 

Large hydro-electric development has been possible only since the 
improvements (around 1900) in long distance transmission of electricity. 
In 1900 there was only 170,000 horse-power developed in Canada. By 
1905 the total had increased to 450,000, and by 1915 to 2,100,000 
horse-power. During the next ten years this more than doubled, 
reaching 4,555,000 in 1926 and 5,350,000 in 1928. At Niagara Falls 
alone, 43 billion kilowatt hours were produced on the Canadian side in 
1928. The St. Lawrence with some 2} million potential horse-power on 
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the international section, and about as much again on the section be- 
low, has hardly been touched; and there are still thousands of potential 
horse-power in the waters flowing over the falls of the St. John, the 
Ottawa, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the Nelson and numerous other 
great rivers. 


The age of electricity, as just said, is not older than a quarter of a 
century, but already there is scarcely a village in Canada not enjoying 
its advantages. In British Columbia, for each 100 of the population, 
18 families are using electricity for lighting their homes; for all Canada 
the average is 14-5. This means (reckoning 4-63 persons to a house- 
hold) that over two-thirds of the homes in Canada (rural and urban 
both included) are using electricity for lighting and other domestic 
purposes. The investment in Canadian central electric power stations 
in 1927 was $867 millions, and in 1928, $951 millions, more than double 
that of ten years ago, and the largest total for any single branch of 
industry. 


Expansion in 1929.—In the first half of 1929 new developments, 
together with additions to existing plants, added almost 200,000 h.p. 
to the total installation in the Dominion. Altogether, undertakings 
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were under way during the year which when completed to their designed 
capacity will involve a total installation in excess of 2 million h.p. 
Practically every province shared in this activity, but the larger 
developments were in the West. 

Statistics for 1929.—A monthly record of power production is 
obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from all companies 
generating over 1,000,000 k.w. hours per year. The record for 1928 
and 1929 is as below. It will be seen that an increase is shown in 
every month during the past year. 


Output of Central Electric Stations in Canada 


(Thousands of kilowatt hours) 


1928 1929 
Month —_———_—-- 
Water Fuel Total Water Fuel Total 

January........| 1,306,298 20, 245 1,326, 543 1,478, 243 28,920 1,507,163 
Hebruary. v0: 1,264,178 17, 852 1, 282,030 1,315,207 31,282 1,346, 489 
Marehije. wee: 1,324, 612 17, 939 1 342,050 1, 440, 734 29,786 1,470,520 
April ope la mbps, OL 17,147 1, 271, 938 1,378,579 30, 524 1,409, 103 
May Seiett ese ee 1,264, 792 16,019 1, 280, 811 1,431,806 24,881 1, 456, 687 
ALO Ae ae 1, 228, 235 14, 089 1,242,324 1,360, 010 17, 249 1,377, 259 
ULL, ake thea 1, 233, 410 14,955 1, 248,365 1,392,857 17, 852 1,410, 709 
AM@ Sted o cn ae 1,297,731 15,825 1,313,556 1,428,016 19,363 1,447,379 
September..... 1,261,501 18,931 1, 280, 432 1,455, 053 21,881 1,476, 934 
October ane cee 1,439,477 20,971 1,460, 448 1,559, 042 35, 241 1,594, 283 
November..... 1,416, 958 24,562 1,441,520 1, 527,054 85, 869 1,562,923 
December...... 1,413,388 27,541 1,440, 929 - - = 


The latest final statistics of power generated are for 1928, when 
the central electric stations of Canada generated 16 billion kilowatt 
‘hours from water power, compared with 143 billions in 1927. These 
figures will be considerably up for 1929. At the very conservative 
estimate of 1-75 pounds of coal per kilowatt hour, the figures are 
equivalent to 12$ million tons of coal or as much coal as is imported 
annually. The pulp and paper and allied industries generate in the 
neighbourhood of 3 billion kilowatt hours or the equivalent of $ million 
tons of coal in energy value. Thus the power now produced by de- 
veloped water powers is nearly half that which would be yielded by the 
coal consumed in Canada for all purposes. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


The Canadian Fishing Grounds——Canada’s fishing grounds are 
perhaps the most extensive in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand 
Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including lesser bays and 
indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 
square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that 
size, and other ocean waters, comprise not less than 200,000 square 
miles, or over four-fifths of the fishing area of the North Atlantic. In 
addition, there are 15,000 square miles of Atlantic inshore waters con- 
trolled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas they repre- 
sent only a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with 
a shore 6,000 miles in length, is larger than the Mediterranean; the 
Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is 
exceptionally well sheltered; whilst throughout the interior is a series 
of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh water on 
the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting to over 
34,000 square miles, a total which does not include lake Winnipeg 
(9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba, and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing 
grounds is the quality of their product, food fishes improving in pro- 
portion to the purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken. 
By this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, white- 
fish and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, there- 
fore, to state that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western 
hemisphere, if not of the globe, pertain to Canada. 


Historical—F ishing may be regarded as the first sr pees to be 
systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is today the Canadian 
domain. From a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, 
the Bretons and the Basques were on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. 
Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted the mainland of North America, 
gave it the name of ‘‘Bacalaos’’, the Basque word for codfish, which he 
found already in use. Cape Breton, one of the oldest place-names in 
America, is another memorial of the early French fishermen. The 
voyages of the early explorers soon showed that the cod were as plentiful 
inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a crew to 
anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the 
fishing grounds—the product being salted and dried on land and at the 
end of the season shipped to France. Soon the fishermen began to stay 
all winter and thus to erect permanent fishing settlements. Jacques 
Cartier, when he sailed up the St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces 
everywhere of these early ‘‘Captains Courageous” and of their rivalries 
in arms no less than in the capture of the teeming product which had 
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tempted them so far from home. Previous to the time of the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1763) all other fishing but cod had been neglected, 
but with the arrival of the Loyalists at the close of the American 
Revolutionary war commenced the greater development of the fisheries. 
For another hundred years, however, the inshore fisheries only were 
developed, and it was not until 1873 that the deep-sea fishing fleet 
put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery. 

The great part played by the fisheries in the early history of 
Canada was that of providing a much needed food supply for the 
settlers, and this has been repeated in more recent years by the lake 
fisheries of the West. 


The Modern Industry—The present fishing industry of Canada is 
the growth of the past 60 years. In 1836 the production of fish in what 
are now the Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of $1,500,000, 
while that of Lower Canada was about $1,000,000. In 1870 it was 
$614 millions and this more than doubled by 1878. In the 90’s it 
passed $20 millions and in 1911, $34 millions. The highest record 
was reached in 1918 with $60 millions. In 1928 the value was $55 
millions and from records of the catch so far available it is estimated 
that the value of the fisheries in 1929 will equal if not exceed the 
previous year. The above figures represent the total value of fish 
marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state. 


A Salmon Cannery in British Columbia 
Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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The above immense expansion reflects numerous changes in con- 
ditions. In early days the cod and haddock of the Atlantic were 
the most important items of the catch; today British Columbia, with 
her enormous salmon and halibut fisheries, takes the lead among the 
provinces (a leadership that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia), 
accounting for nearly half of the entire catch. The lobster fishery of 
the East has also become vastly more important, until it is now the 
largest fishery of the kind in the world. But the greatest element of 
change has been contributed by improvements in the methods of 
catching and preparing the fish, and especially by the development 
of the fish-canning industry. In 1870 there were but three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; today these canneries 
number over 400, giving work to 6,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a 
normal catch. The salmon canneries of the Pacific which are all large 
ones, numbered 61 in 1928 and the salmon pack amounted to 2,035,629 
cases of 48 lb. each; these figures are ten times as large as they were 
when the first shipment of canned salmon went from British Columbia 
to Great Britain around the Horn. 

The fisheries are also of importance from the standpoint of capital 
and labour. In the primary operations of catching the fish the total 
capital represented by vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers, wharves, etc., 
is about $25 millions, of which $21 millions are invested in the sea fish- 


A Nova Scotia Fish Wharf 
Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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eries and over $4 millions in the inland fisheries. Employees in these 
primary operations number 58,000. In the secondary operations of 
fish canning and curing, the establishments number about 700, the 
capital invested is about $26 millions andthe employees number 15,500. 


Growth of the Fisheries by Provinces, 1900, 1914 and 1928 


Value of Production Per cent from each 
Province 
1900 1914 1928 1900 1914 | 1928 
$ $ $ p.c p.c. p.c 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,059, 193 1, 261, 666 1,196, 681 4-9 4-1 ]* 2-2 
INGVARS COMA teen teenie es 7,809, 152 7,730,191 | 11,681,995 | 36-2 24-7 | 21-2 
New Brunswick............. 3, 769, 742 4,940, 083 5,001, 641 17-5 15-8 9-1 
QUCDEC tare wee oe ae 1,989,279 1,924, 430 2,996, 614 9-2 6-2 5-4 
Ontario wee ee 133302945 b Deol 4,030,753 6-2 8-8 7:3 
Miamitobe aut ooacs Shien reece 455,749 849, 422 2,240,314 ; 2-1 2-7 4-1 
Saskatchewan...............|\ 262.410 132,017 563, 533 0-4 1-0 
Alberta cehe eye tee coe je eg 86, 720 725, 050 1-2 0-3 1-3 
British Columbia........... 4,878,820 | 11,515,086 | 26,562,727 | 22-7] 36-8 | 48-3 
ACGIOI ARE aren bree not known 69, 725 FEATS) oe sas oe 0-2 0-1 

PROtAL Weenie Seen 21,557,639 | 31,264,631 | 55,050,973 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 

Fisheries Production by Principal Kinds, 1928 
Each over $1,000,000 in value 
Kind Quantity Value 
$ 

Balin ones monte ec oe ere ec meee ed Seca eae, cwt. 2,286, 151 17, 867, 053 
Codi gate Wath) See iene 2, PM yn ern CC tee os s 2,150,078 6,285,777 
LO DStersie br ree enc a eee ae teh tae een ne cs 1322, 437 5,183,988 
Halibut edentetaes ote eo era ee soo hc cite ae te eee es 329, 923 3,812,321 
PROTr i gia eae coe cre IE Pere iiss He tec hes cf 2,396, 054 3,104, 911 
Pi Chardsmaeiics ts Cee Siete st cocina ee ee 1,610,252 2,563, 137 
Wihiitedishisteenc sc se cm ens oa ents de ante - 180, 695 2,192,567 
HiadGocksynces tik are, 0 er ees BA Gs ees AE Pe a 481,708 1,733,781 
Pickereltorsdore eee o ccclt che ee cc cs 142,610 1,616,442 
"TOU Regis terete ct ee, werent) ee 6 RE Se EL os 91,694 1,420, 602 
Sardines isha teh eee ee ie Ua ee ag tm bri. 285, 990 1,291,722 
Siiielits Sis ete sei ee a sc 5. eae Orin ee ner cwt. 91,877 1,241,452 


Trade.—Although the domestic consumption of fish in Canada is 
increasing, the trade still depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export. In the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1929, total exports amounted to $36,156,069, 
of which $15,513,738 went to the United States and $3,719,872 to the 
United Kingdom. The most important single export is canned salmon 
(to the United Kingdom and European markets) followed closely by 
cod, dry salted (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh 
fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief 
market. In brief, Canada’s export trade in fish falls below that of the 
United Kingdom and Norway alone; including Newfoundland it exceeds 
both. Canadian imports of fish in 1928-29 amounted to $3,685,037. 
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Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial 
survey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country 
of such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black 
bass of the Quebec and Ontario highlands, and the trout of the Nipigon. 
A considerable public revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in 
sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. 
Several hundreds of guides find employment here during the summer 
months. 

The Government and the Fisheries—The Dominion Department 
of Fisheries (first established on a separate basis in 1928) controls the 
tidal waters of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, the 
fisheries of the three Prairie Provinces and the fisheries of the Magdalen 
Islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of 
Quebec (except the Magdalen Islands) are controlled by the respective 
provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation for all provinces rests 
with the Dominion Government. A large staff of inspectors, officers 
and guardians is employed to enforce the fishery laws, and a fleet of 
vessels patrols the coastal and inland waters to prevent poaching and 
to assist in the carrying out of the regulations. The main object of 
legislation has been the prevention of depletion, the enforcement 
of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and obstructions, and 
the regulation of nets, gear, and of fishing operations generally. The 
Government has also taken steps from time to time in the field of direct 
assistance to the industry, including fish collection services on the 
Atlantic coast; the broadcasting by radio of reports of weather prob- 
abilities, bait and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast, and 
prevailing local market prices; the payment of bounties (under 
the Washington treaty); and instruction in improved methods of curing 
fish. In addition an extensive system of fish culture has been organized, 
the Dominion operating 24 main hatcheries, 7 subsidiary hatcheries, and 
4 salmon retaining ponds, while stations for the conduct of biological re- 
search into the numerous complex problems furnished by the fisheries 
are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo and 
Prince Rupert, B.C. The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries 
in the fiscal year 1929 was $2,100,221, and the revenue, $206,154. 


Conditions in 1929.—Preliminary figures of the catch of sea fish 
for the nine months ended September 30, 1929, show the total catch 
at 7,882,607 cwt., with an estimated value to the fishermen of $20,658,- 
309, compared with 7,878,074 cwt., valued at $18,690,144 for the 
corresponding period of 1928. The increase in value is due to the 
higher prices paid to the fishermen for nearly all kinds of fish. If this 
increase holds for the remainder of 1929 the value of fisheries production 
for 1929, as marketed, should show an increase of perhaps $4 millions. 
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THE FUR TRADE 


Historical—The fur trade has played a most important part in 
the history of Canada. From the earliest times the fisherman upon 
the ‘‘banks” had traded in furs; as the demand increased, the French 
government granted monopolies of the trade on condition that a 
certain number of settlers should be brought out. Pont Gravé and 
Chauvin built Tadoussac in 1599 as a centre for the fur trade with the 
Indians of the Saguenay; when routes were discovered further inland 
the founding of Quebec and Montreal followed. The trade spread 
west and south, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Montreal and 
Quebec. ‘‘Beaver’’ became the Canadian currency—a significant fact. 

The first expedition to Canada financed by English capital was in 
response to the lure of the fur trade; it voyaged to Hudson bay about 
the year 1662, led by Radisson and Groseilliers, two French cowreurs 
de bois. The charter of the ‘Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay” followed in 1670, Prince Rupert becoming the first 
governor of ‘‘The Great Company.” 

After the Seven Years War, about 1771, a period of intense com- 
petition among the fur traders set in. Some years later (1783-4) 
several of these joined interests and formed a new company chartered 
as the ‘‘North West Company”. In 1821, after many years of strife 
with the Hudson Bay Company, the two were finally joined under 
the name of the older company. In 1869 the Company surrendered 
its quasi-governmental functions in consideration of extensive grants, 
and became an ordinary trading concern. It may be said with truth 
that the fur trade held the great western domain of the Dominion till 
such time as settled government could take control, and for this it must 
always receive recognition. 

The Modern Industry—The fur trade is still one of Canada’s 
notable assets, and a growing one, notwithstanding that the progress 
of settlement and improved methods of capture are driving the animals 
further afield and leading to the use of species once rejected. In 1880 
the value of pelts taken was $987,555. In 1910 this had become 
$1,927,550; and in 1927-28, $18,758,177. Beaver, formerly the most 
valuable peltry, has been replaced by muskrat and fox, with mink 
and marten following closely. Canadian manufactures of fur goods 
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have increased from $5 millions in 1920 to over $20 millions in 1929 
and the home consumption is annually increasing. When settle- 
ment has planted its furthest northern outpost in Canada, the area 
which will continue to yield the historic peltries will still have to be 
reckoned in hundreds of thousands of square miles. It is the function 
of the fur trade to turn this vast domain—so often hastily reckoned as 
waste—to perpetual economic use. 

During the Great War the fur market of the world, long centered 
in London, changed to the United States. Recently, however, the 
English market is again taking a large proportion of Canada’s exports 
of raw furs, the latest figures showing that of the undressed furs ex- 
ported to England and the United States, $10,053,474 worth went to 
the former and $12,834,815 worth to the latter. One result or con- 
comitant of the changed situation is that Montreal has become an 
international fur market, holding the first fur auction sale to take 
place in Canada in 1920. Auction sales are now also held at Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. 


Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada became 
a special object of government policy through the organization in 1916 
of the Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the 
efforts of various branches of the Dominion Government. The North- 
west Game Act and the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most 
important legislation in the field in which it makes advisory recom- 
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mendations. The Board also investigates all problems relating to the 
protection and better utilization of fur-bearing animals, ‘‘big game’”’ 
mammals, and bird life. 


Fur Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
for trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur 
was prime; from this has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. 
The industry is devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver fox, a colour 
phase of the common red fox established through experiments in 
breeding. There were in 1927 in Canada 3,067 fox farms with a total 
of 62,619 foxes, principally silver foxes, also 313 farms raising fur- 
bearing animals other than foxes, chief among which are mink, raccoon, 
skunk and muskrat. These numbers were up 30 p.c. in 1928, and 
the list for 1929 is around 5,000—an indication of the rapidity with 
which this industry is advancing. The value of fur-bearing animals 
sold from the farms in 1927 was $2,645,331, and the value of pelts 
sold, $2,154,350, making a total revenue to the fur farmer of $4,799,681. 
These figures will be up by at least 35 p.c. for 1929. The value of the 
pelts of ranch-bred animals represents probably 15 per cent of the 
total value of the raw fur production of Canada for the season 1927-28. 
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THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


Historical.—In primitive societies (as among the early settlers of 
Canada in the 17th and 18th centuries) manufacturing is normally 
carried on within the household for the needs of the household. At a 
later period, small shops spring up to meet demands of the immediate 
neighbourhood. Still later, with the invention of power-driven ma- 
chinery and the cheapening of transportation (the so-called ‘Industrial 
Revolution’’) the factory system is born, and manufacturing becomes 
concentrated in large establishments situated usually in industrial 
centres of considerable size. 

This last-mentioned stage of development was no more than well 
founded when Canada become a Dominion. Flour-milling, it is true, 
had reached considerable proportions, and there were substantial 
clothing and iron and steel manufactures. All told, however, the value 
of Canadian manufactured products in 1870, as recorded at the first 
Dominion census, reached only $221 millions, the capital invested in 
factories being $78 millions, and the number of employees 188,000. 

The encouragement of Canadian manufactures by tariffs had been 
discussed during the ’50’s and to some extent commenced in 1858, 
but it was not until 1878 that a general policy of protection was adopted. 
Thereafter, a considerable growth took place, though at the end of the 
nineteenth century the value of products was only $481 millions, the 
capital employed $446 millions, and the number of employees 339,000. 

It is the present century that has witnessed the chief forward 
movement in Canadian manufactures, the result of two great influences, 
first, the “boom” accompanying the opening up of the “last best West’, 
which greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all 
kinds and especially construction materials, and secondly, the war, 
which not only created enormous new demands but left a permanent 
imprint upon the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants. In 1910, 
when the first of these influences was but partly felt, the value of 
Canadian manufactures had risen to $1,165 millions, the capital in- 
vested to $1,247 millions, and the number of employees to 515,000; 
but by 1920, the “‘peak” year, the gross value of Canadian manu- 
factured products was no less than $3,772 millions, the capital invested 
$3,371 millions, and the number of employees 609,586. Hundreds of 
millions of capital had been attracted from outside (see page 52) in the 
achieving of this striking result. The figures declined later, but the 
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accompanying table will reveal the situation by provinces in the last 
year for which comprehensive data are available (1927). Subsequent 
gains in 1928 and 1929 have brought the figures back to even higher 


levels than 1920. 
Census of Manufactures, 1927 


Number Number Value of Products 
Prove: eee Capital of em- Per cent 
ments ployees Amount of Total 
$ $ 

Prince Edward Tpee ghee 291 3,081,504 2,232 4,493, 628 0-13 

Nova Scotia. . “ph PO, SASS 5 2 1,190 128,155,040 17, 864 74, 458, 297 2-18 

New Brunswick . ee Re ee Ee 872 99, 087,327 18,970 72,666, 665 2-12 

CUCHEC RM meme 5 ate eee 7,206 | 1,376,654, 019 196, 094 990,582,995 28-92 

OUEATIO™. SS cece ate ees 9,512 | 2,134, 181,377 296, 034 | 1,758, 004,575 51-32 

Manitobaaces sont wiaastos kine ee 859 151,373, 047 23, 031 142,089,678 4-15 

Saskatehowan,42-2.54-60-20 721 38, 387, 248 5, 683 52,180, 681 1-52 

Albertans. 2 ake eter yee 776 81, 644, 730 11, 285 84,987,317 2-48 

British Columbia............ } 1,509 325, 047, 266 47,740 | 246,034, 704 7-18 
Vtc@n Senet ety: Sens 

Canada stan. tear 22,936 | 4,337, 631,558 618.933 | 3,425,498, 540 100-00 


The Present Industry—According to the latest census available, 
Canada possessed in 1927, 22,963 manufacturing establishments, whose 
capital investment in lands, buildings, equipment, etc., amounted to 
$4,337,631,558, which employed 618,933 persons with salaries and 
wages amounting to $693,932,228, consumed $1,789,574,604 worth of 
raw materials (not including fuel) and produced goods to the value of 
$3,425,498,540. As above stated, however, the preliminary figures for 
1928 show gains of from 5 to 10 p.e. 
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The leading centres of manufactures today are Montreal and Tor- 
onto, with totals of $540 millions and $520 millions, respectively. 
After these come Hamilton with $152 millions, Winnipeg with $95 
millions, Vancouver with $87 millions, Oshawa with $77 millions, and 
Ottawa with $63 millions. There are 43 other places having manu- 
factures of $10 millions or over. 


The twenty-five leading industries of today are also tabulated 
herewith, one of the most interesting of recent developments being 
the forging of pulp and paper to first place, a position long held by 
flour-milling, with slaughtering and meat-packing, central electric 
stations, and saw-milling next in order. 


Statistics of Twenty-five Leading Industries of Canada 


Number Value 
Industries of Capital of 
employees products 
No. $ $ 
FEET) ATIC SPA Glas oo, 5s Sone eee aoe ob cok key ls Ame 32,876 579, 853,552 | 219,329,753 
Bilonmandyanistiallt proGuctse wean aan ene 6,384 62,062,013 | 191,741,470 
Slaughtering and meatpacking................... 11, 048 60,612,029 | 167, 220,892 
Central Glectrie stations... . 1.0 onee eee oa eens 14, 708 866, 825,285 | 134,818,567 
SA WiLL Steere tie Oe er et ear ee 44,598 169,378,939 | 133,620,554 
ATI COMO DINGS as AN Fhe ees En aca leh ve eh ae 11, 063 88,831,668 | 128,700,514 
Burser ana Cheese eee Hides eal ee 11,126 43,375,302 | 122,523,882 
Rubber goods, including footwear............... 15, 065 66, 266, 064 91,413, 730 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 16, 813 80,475,999 78, 558, 730 
Non-lerrous metal smelting ie. 2 o.ee nets ss (aoel 85,366, 662 77,996, 265 
Cotton var and: clothe... sae. &. coe. eae 21,383 84, 927,745 75, 818,876 
ttl way Lelineistockerne sy scrote eet: oe 21,436 81,519,950 74,466,912 
Castingerandioreines ey, fea. eh ete RA iat 19,149 89,505,687 | 69,395,343 
Bread and other bakery products................ 14,414 40,559,259 | 68,726,262 
PGLTOLOUIIE EL otek nee ieee ns, Ll eh bab aaa oe 3, 856 DOW18D. O04 64,528, 820 
PEMNtING ANGs PUDLSMING sa 47h seb es ea hee se 15, 028 55,831,150 62,030, 896 
Sugar rennerntes Gace WNT ae: Tee rds otra Pond lal 50,039,122 | 60,502,664 
Clothing women siactory nn momen scot ans ies 15,597 24, 259,925 56,316, 064 
Cigarstand: Clearetlesimw. tenon ete oa ees le sere 6, 247 34,371,252 | 55,801,338 
Hosiery, kant goods and @loves: si:...0.-222 see. Vi2h7 56, 852,077 50,222, 099 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum......... 12,486 46,448,311 53, 128, 888 
IBTeWeries: re. eee ree dene naan 4,662 63,358,117 51,528, 024 
Planing mills, sash and door factories............ 11, 436 50,861,269 | 47,955,548 
Boots and shoes#leauners ut. oc sack oe eide oe 15, 433 31,921, 002 47,372,549 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel products, etc..... 7,396 96, 295, 734 45,571, 264 


That Canada with her vast agricultural, forest and other resources 


should be the centre of large flour-milling, meat-packing, butter and 
cheese, fish-packing, lumber, pulp and paper, and electric power 
industries is natural enough. In an allied category stand a number of 
industries such as tanning and leather, brewing and distilling, biscuits 
and confectionery, chemical, etc. But there are also a large number of 
industries based on imported raw materials which have attained to 
very considerable proportions; such as cotton and woollen textiles, 
rubber goods, sugar, automobiles, all of which are now playing a 
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substantial part in the industrial life of the Dominion, ranking among 
the leading manufacturing industries. 


Conditions during 1929.—Though no comprehensive figures are 
available on going to press, several records indicate that the year Just 
passed was on the whole one of the most active for general manu- 
factures in the history of the Dominion. In Appendix II, Part 2, to 
this handbook, as well as on other pages, will be found monthly records 
of production in typical industries during 1929. Perhaps the best 
all-round barometer of conditions is afforded by the index of employ- 
ment maintained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which is based on returns received from establishments 
having 15 hands and over. These industries, which employ close upon 
600,000 workpeople, show much more active employment in 1929 in 
groups like iron and steel, textiles, lumbering, pulp and paper, building 
materials, food products and beverages, chemicals and the manu- 
factures of non-ferrous metals and non-metallic minerals. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926=100) 

Month 1927 1928 1929 Month 1927 1928 1929 
Januany leer 94-7 OO! a1 0 Foie) co) Uy ene teeter 106:8 | 113-1 120°3 
February 1.....-. OS 24) BLOZ3a L12 8h Aug toe Ae 107-0 | 115-2 121-6 
Marchiiie ea. chee 99:8 | 104-7 | 115-7 || September 1..... 106-8 | 115-9 119-8 
Aprilele. os. ieee 101-5 | 106-6} 116-5 || October 1........ 106-4 | 115-7 120-2 
May lees 5) ee 103-9 | 109-0 | 119-8 |) November 1.....] 104-9 | 115-1 117-2 
June tl ANE visser TOG 295) SEN2 eGo el 228 Dec alae ree tee 4-3 | 112-9 112-8 


Assuming that manufacturing production increased in at least the 
same proportion as employment, the value of products for 1929 will be 
in excess of $3,900,000—the highest on record. 


Trade in Manufactures.—The original objective of Canadian 
manufactures was the supply of the local or home market, though 
certain industries, such as flour and lumber, looked to the foreign 
market from a very early period. Gradually, however, the territory 
served by Canadian manufactures has expanded, until today we 
are sending manufactured goods to virtually every country in the world. 
Since the beginning of the present century alone the exports of Can- 
adian manufactured goods have gone up from $99 millions to $648 
millions. Since 1910 the percentage of imports of raw materials into 
Canada increased from 24-2 to 25-6 p.c. of the total imports, and 
exports of raw materials decreased from 51-2 to 47-2 p.c. of the total 
exports; while the percentage of imports of fully manufactured goods 
decreased from 65-8 to 64-8 p.c., and exports increased from 32-7 to 
37-4 p.c. In recent years Canada’s exports of manufactures have 
been larger than her imports. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


In a country which, like Canada, is still in process of development, 
the building industry occupies a position of high relative importance, 
the new values thus created often ranking as one of the chief determin- 
ing factors in current economic progress. Conditions in this respect 
vary, of course, from year to year; moreover, different phases tend to 
become specially prominent at different periods. 

Railroad construction, for example, saw its period of greatest 
activity in Canada during the first decade and a half of the present 
century, when two entirely new transcontinental systems were built 
and placed in operation. But though incidents of this extraordinary 
kind occur only at wide intervals, a considerable mileage of new track 
is laid annually. In 1928 there were 483 miles of new railway lines 
opened, 631 miles completed but not opened for traffic, and 757 miles 
projected or under construction, the net increase in single track mileage 
being 452 miles. The expenditures of steam and electric railways on 
maintenance of way and structures and equipment accounts.is also a 
constant item, amounting to from $170 to $190 millions. Altogether, 
investments on new railway lines and structures in 1928 were over 
$78 millions and in 1927 over $52 millions. 

Second only to railway building has been the good roads pro- 
gram of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, undertaken 
largely since the war. Under the Canada Highways Act, 1919, there 
has been spent $20,000,000 by the Federal Government; as this was 
but 40 p.c. of the total, the entire expenditure on highways under this 
Act during the past eight years has been at least $50,000,000. In 
addition, there have been very heavy expenditures by the provinces, 
counties, townships and urban municipalities on roads not receiving 
Dominion aid. (See also Chapter XVI.) 


A Canadian Agricultural Implement Factory 
Courtesy of Royal Bank 
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On public utilities in general the annual expenditures on new 
construction account are often considerable. 
included new telegraph and telephone lines, canals, harbours, central 
electric stations, waterworks, etc. 

On building proper, 7.e., for houses, factories, business premises, 
etc., a comprehensive record is difficult to obtain in view of the wide- 


spread nature of the operations. 


In this category are 


Building Permits, 1920-1929 


Average index 


Partial light is afforded by the 


Index numbers 
of employment 


Index Index 

Value at donne? numbers of Mrhess of as reported 

of wholesale : by employers 
r wae value of : wages in : 
Year building : prices ‘di in the 
permits es of building ane ear construction 
issued (1920=1 00) materials (1913 =100) industries (aver- 
7 (1926 =100) a age calendar 
year, 1926=100) 
$ 

TPAD 117,019, 622 100-0 152-4 180-9 - 
(Oot ee 116,794, 414 99-8 122-7 170-5 71:1 
1922.. 148, 215, 407 126-7 108-6 162°5 76:7 
19238.. 133,521,621 114-1 ip ulor, 166-4 80-9 
1924.. 126, 583,148 108-2 106-7 169-1 80:3 
ODO rae 125, 029,367 106°8 103-8 170-4 84-9 
LOZ Oe re 4 156,386, 607 133-6 100-0 172-1 100-0 
1927... 184, 613, 742 157-8 96-7 179-3 109-0 
ODS ee ae 219,105,715 187-2 98-1 185-6 118-8 
TO 29% tes 220,152,532 196°3 99-2 197-5 129-7 

*11 moaths. 


official records of building permits issued in some 61 cities of Canada; 
in 1928 the value of buildings thus authorized was in the neighbourhood 
of $219 millions, while for 11 months of 1929 it was $220 millions. 
The accompanying tables show the general record back to 1920 and 
the record by cities for the past three years. 


Building Permits, by Cities, 1927, 1928 and 1929* 


Cities 1929* 1928” 1927 
$ * $ $ 
Prince Edward Island—Charlottetown...... 20,000 - - 
INVA COLA: chica tec eens 2a ee tts re Ne 5,679, 882 3,078,176 1,840, 647 
LeU SEN yo tis Mea Vee RE oe are eee eee 0, 145,315 2,808,357 1,537, 899 
New Glasvowin mate ante en won aee 305,370 64,515 10,850 
RONG Yea ee ie eR Ae en Mae on ce 228, 697 205,304 291,898 
News Bruns wicker se ae ete See ee 1,869, 056 1, 262, 266 1,365, 065 
FOF EGOLICLON ee won eek eI rec teen 23,500 148,015 14,779 
MOnCLONa ety ee Rent tk one. Pee 743, 958 270,813 736,110 
Salnteohnins: cs aien cee weet ee 1,101,598 843 , 438 614,176 
Quebees tes. iS ee eee oe ae eg: 55,479,531 49, 933,504 58, 320, 532 
Montreal—Maisonneuve.......... Bae et ci 44,524,670 36,347,901 45, 200, 842 
QUCDEC Tear eee ne one. fa eee 5,503, 608 5,710, 144 6,360, 165 
Shayanicanvball sae eee eee 724,813 1,163,581 347,835 
Sherbrooke. ).¢haemeee whee cae eee 753, 040 1,128, 233 689, 930 
Ebn6e AR Vers. Ae eR, ee 1,208, 765 1,681,450 2,332,500 
Westmount..... 5 Beh Fe) Sener Beh ee ere, or 2,764, 635 3,902,195 3,389, 260 
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Building Permits, by Cities, 1927, 1928, 1929*—Concluded 


Cities 


ONGATIO ea creer ne itn 2 eitohnch a eer elle 


‘Belleville tt sce. Sei Seb io ones ss 
PES Pa ELON Cetera ch ces RU, ers ab 
@hat ham. eee ene ee eee eee of ee 


Callie oe ee as Ce RLS ee 
Guelph see eee rel: See 


URGE STON. eee sas eee ee Cee eee 


CORRE RGAE Way nA EPR bp Mea ee Oe A) em 


Reterboroumher,/. 2 ween ees de 
IROcueAT LUT on tyre i)! Rs 


TOTONtOL ae ee ee ee eee ea eek 

York and East York Townships... . 
NICU yao Bios & ent Sn EMR CN ch Sa seatits UUs Rem UnTe 
AWAIT] S Ort Safwan, Sees EL ok BI 0 A OR 


HIVCLSTOC ea ene ie ne oe ee alee 
DANG WlC hese eet eee te ho ee aed 


HEVCCiiel ae ey eae aes eee de eee 


Cr CTR ae Ny aon GAO Neal RA I ed Oa 


Wetuibniagenm. eee ae see eice ke ie oa 
Medicine ater eee ate een ee 


IBribisheColumbig te. ne eee aes ea ee 


Kat OOPS ae N Asi nioisee PL es ei kate ayeeks 
IN'AN AICO te ent aaeae eieey actin rte iat arate a ee 


IPTINCSeMRIIpPEr pee ceele eee ese ies ee 
IVATICOUVOI Ney. aime emote ce or main tte 


otal OUieitiese Ae sen eckacs coisa tee. 


*11 months. 
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1929* 1928 1927 
88,048,094 | 104,777,566 79, 883,344 
536, 630 239,323 670, 010 
460, 263 802, 528 571,599 
678,910 780, 020 575, 087 
1, 756, 150 2,062, 000 1, 209, 450 
526,573 378,581 181,023 
596, 612 462,815 493, 169 
6, 856, 720 6,342,100 3,837,150 
907,310 678, 203 420, 467 
1,621, 998 1,524, 625 1,272, 632 
2,370, 185 2,561, 705 2,814, 950 
878, 660 2,056,415 1,517,510 
1,417, 830 3,015, 070 5, 255, 188 
3, 382,033 5,421, 085 6,446, 045 
529, 700 262,375 330,350 
562,003 625,577 624, 295 
554, 545 5, 292,545 3,473,736 
346, 949 224,412 221,254 
1,424, 832 1,249,141 1, 147, 286 
171, 100 362,732 92, 682 
1,006, 754 814,586 1,064,415 
764, 132 402,419 329,461 
41,498, 702 51, 607, 188 31, 274, 876 
9,671,351 8,210,380 6,041, 635 
301, 425 309, 866 400,364 
5,525, 999 4,518, 723 4,930, 832 
560, 707 758,315 1, 054, 531 
388, 025 496, 460 624,340 
849, 540 762,775 1,323,140 
1,615,000 2,108, 000 1,527,000 
287, 456 447, 602 158, 867 
11, 567, 213 11, 846, 635 8,561,122 
397, 663 428,130 230, 252 
507, 400 871,105 761,570 
10, 662, 150 10,547, 400 7,569,300 
16, 464, 048 13, 449 , 826 7,928,574 
1,021, 633 1,074,078 1,230, 489 
9,596, 607 6,619, 206 3, 482,090 
5, 845, 808 5, 756, 542 3,215,995 
16, 086, 948 10, 292,579 5,398, 691 
9,580, 636 6,302,142 2,330,131 
5,651, 180 3,3/4, 971 2,568,565 
550, 657 498,590 438, 684 
304,475 116,876 61,311 
24, 938, 260 24, 465, 163 21,315, 767 
225,041 128, 761 252,488 
110, 765 45, 269 211,065 
867, 879 1,928,324 1,082,114 
87, 286 176, 804 252,940 
19, 654, 937 19, 445, 288 16, 669, 680 
289,915 912,780 322,739 
3,702,437 1,827,937 2,524,741 
220,152,532 | 219,105,715 184,613,742 
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A record of total construction contracts awarded, as compiled by 
the MacLean Building Review, is as follows:— 


11 months 1929 11 months 1928 
Types of Construction | 

No. Value No. Value 

$ $ 

UNDA CIM CNLSS sete ney ea te, cies Petes ator ce 338 22,012,500 472 35, 484, 000 
AEST CLOTICOS acs hI ose te ecto hs ett Ne eset 23, 740 102,049,100 | 18,038 97,787,400 
ROTA IER OCTIN Caen ne ene eee ae: 24,078 | 124,061,600 | 18,610 133,271,400 
NCORUPCHES. x cats eRe rae TR ree arse 293 8,395, 400 259 8,075, 700 
Public Garagces as. sae acts ey a eee 812 12,775,500 790 10,304,500 
HEROS PLAS 12 28h see ae eats nen koe ara 12 8, 629, 000 106 7,711, 700 
Flotelsvand: Chiabsaaeucy as. 006) teens. < 279 18, 672,600 274 14, 704, 600 
AD TICS: Buildings: cee St ah eee aa 484 35,477,400 235 33, 726, 700 
Bablie: Buildings pwes.c5. oa ea mee ee 387 17,468, 400 272 8, 223, 800 
DS CLOOIS Has seer Neo tea te earn 504 21, 682, 800 491 20,578, 000 
SUORES 2 iicacecccs Beene orale ert ce Tae e Pa2t 23, 643, 100 1, 603 26,368, 500 
MACH CEES'))..k Sanne orice ae ae letra oe 62 3,055, 200 31 2,973,000 
WAEGHOUSES 2/0). 2 eiiethrca cian stole Re ae es 510 29,306, 400 582 29, 639, 800 
OLA IBUSUESSI ak. sea ls toe ne 4,964 | 179,105,800 | 4,648 162,306 ,300 
Otol TRGUSERUT EE ete aoe ee 649 61,419,800 601 61,405,400 
ISTIC ES. . set Pe ew Ob oe ce Gai ts 393 11,005, 300 358 7,029, 600 
Damis-and! Whharvesane 7.2... on aseen ook 265 23,917,900 223 7, 888, 200 
Sewers and Watermains.................. 516 16,563,900 415 9, 239,300 
HROAGS ANG SCrCetSaeten cb cma ok 943 40,878,500 922 28, 621, 200 
General Mngineering #)...5 6a vee 188 87,150, 200 PEM 43,366, 000 
LOUD EN OUCCRID Oar trs bs eh ee ee 2,805 | 179,615,800 | 2,156 96,144,800 
GranGk NOL ae ee ee a fore ye 31,996 | 544,103,000 | 25,909 458,127, 400 
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THE TRADE OF CANADA—EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS—NON-COMMODITY EXCHANGES— 
TOURIST TRADE—TARIFF LEGISLATION 


ssn 1900 1914 1929 
‘ $ $ $ 
<i Woy Bic:Ys (eee Oe ee Ona eee ee Cee 355,889,000 | 1,074, 631,000 2,654,452, 000 
Motalvlmports tess. ooatn ek oat ee ae 172,652,000 619, 194, 000 1, 265,679, 000 
MotaleE xponrtisinsccn ace site vlaeeeie aca 183, 237, 000 455, 437, 000 1,388, 773, 000 


The trade of Canada reflects, as perhaps no other single medium, 
the gradual growth in the productive system outlined elsewhere in this 
handbook. From an isolated and dependent community Canada has 
become a nation trading with practically every country of the world, 
exceeding many of the oldest and largest countries in trade standing. 
Canada leads the world in the exports of wheat, printing paper, nickel 
and asbestos; occupies second place in the exports of wheat flour and 
third place in the exports of wood pulp, as well as occupying a very 
high place in the exports of many other staple products such as lumber 
and timber, automobiles, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw furs, whiskey, 
meats, rubber tires, farm implements, pulpwood, cattle, raw gold, 
silver, lead, rye, oats, rubber footwear, leather and hides. In volume 
of trade, Canada also stands high among the leading nations of the 
world. From 1913 to 1928 she advanced from eighth position in 
imports, tenth in exports, and ninth in total trade to fifth position in 
imports, exports and total trade, being exceeded only by the United 
States, United Kingdom, Germany and France. In 1928 she occupied 
second place in exports and total trade per capita, being exceeded only 
by New Zealand; third place in favourable trade balance, and second 
place in favourable trade balance per capita. In no other field is the 
progress of Canada more significantly written than in her trade annals. 
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Total Trade 


Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1929, amounting to 
$2,654,452,000, was about twenty-two times that at Confederation, 
while at the ushering in of the twentieth century it was only about three 
times as great, the total trade in 1900 amounting to only $355,889,000. 
From Confederation to 1900 the total trade of Canada increased 
197 p.c., while from 1900 to 1929 it increased 646 p.c. 


The Dominion’s total trade with the United Kingdom in. 1929 
was $625,710,000, or eleven times as great as at Confederation, and 
four times as great asin 1900. Total trade with the United States 
from Confederation to 1929 increased from $48,010,000 to $1,389,827,- 
000 or 29 times, while the total trade in 1900, amounting to $162,188,- 
000, was only a trifle more than three times as great as in 1868. Since 
1900 the increase has been 756 p.c. Canada’s total trade with all 
other countries in 1868 was $16,259,000; in 1900, $41,685,000, and in 
1929, $638,915,000. From 1868 to 1900 it increased about 156 p.c., 
and from 1900 to 1929, about 1,482 p.c. 


An analysis of the physical volume of Canada’s foreign trade 
shows that it was greater for both imports and exports in 1929 than 
for any other year in her history. Statistics have been compiled for 
the fiscal years 1921 to 1929, based on 1914 average values (7.e., elimin- 
ating the effects of subsequent changes in prices), as follows:— . 


Imports Exports (Canadian) 
Fiscal Years Based on Based on 
sles 1914 average Pe 1914 average 
Poe values values 

$ $ $ $ 
TOUR ete tees Ore 619,194, 000 619, 194, 000 431,589, 000 431,589,000 
192 Teak 2 Coe 1, 240, 159, 000 611, 286, 000 1,189,163, 000 543 , 224, 000 
1922. 747, 804, 000 505, 128, 000 740, 241,000 497,546, 000 
1923. 802,579, 000 592,952,000 931,451, 000 692,871,000 
1924. 893 ,367, 000 625,901,000 | 1,045,351, 000 810, 787, 000 
1920 eee en ee 796, 933, 000 586, 723 , 000 1, 069, 067, 000 780, 041, 000 
L92 Gate tee ee on ee 927,329,000 692, 982, 000 1,315,356, 000 906, 253, 000 
102 pe eee ele USUrSo5e 000) 821,210, 000 1,252,158, 000 885,500, 000 
19280852, 5ce eee 1,108,956, 000 920, 993, 000 1, 228,349, 000 884,347, 000 
1920/0 ee ee eee eee 1, 265, 679, 000 1, 107,671,000 1,363, 710, 000 1,085, 221,000 


The statistics in the foregoing table show that the total foreign 
trade of Canada, from 1921 to 1929, on the basis of declared values, 
has increased about 8 p.c., but that when allowance has been made 
for the fluctuation in import and export prices, the increase has been 
about 90 p.c. During the same period imports show an increase at 
current prices of about 2 p.c., and exports of about 14 p.c., but when 
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price changes have been eliminated, imports show an increase of about 
80 p.c., and exports of about 100 p.c. 

The development of a country industrially is illustrated in the 
character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years, 
Canada’s imports consisted chiefly of manufactured products and the 
exports of raw or semi-manufactured products, but since the opening 
of the twentieth century the reverse is the rule, a large percentage of 
the imports consisting of raw and semi-manufactured products for 
use in Canadian manufacturing industries, while the exports are made 
up largely of products which have undergone some process of manu- 
facture. 


Imports 


The total increase in imports from Confederation to 1900 was 
$105,562,000 or 157 p.c.; while from 1900 to 1929 it was $1,093,027,000 
or 633 p.c. 

Imports from the United Kingdom in 1900 amounted to $44,- 
280,000. From 1868 to 1900 they increased $6,663,000 or 18 p.c., and 
from 1900 to 1929, $149,761,000 or 338 p.c. Canada’s imports from 
the United States were:—1868, $22,660,000; 1900, $102,225,000; and 
1929, $868,012,000. From 1868 to 1929 they increased thirty-eight 
times, and from 1900 to 1929, $765,787,000 or 749 p.c. 

The Dominion’s imports from “Other Countries’? in 1868 were 
$6,813,000; in 1900, $26,147,000; and in 1929, $203,626,000. 


C.P.R. Pier, with Ocean Steamer, Vancouver 
N.R.1. Service 
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In 1900, 84-9 p.c. of Canada’s imports was obtained from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, the proportion from the 
United Kingdom being 25-7 p.c., while the proportion from the United 
States was 59-2 p.c. In 1929, 83-9 p.c. of Canada’s total imports came 
from the United Kingdom and the United States, the proportion from 
the former falling to 15-3 p.c. and from the United States rising to 
68-6 p.c. There has been a more gradual growth in the percentage of 
imports from “Other Countries” than from the United Kingdom and 
the United States, the proportion in 1868 amounting to 10-1 p.c.; 
in 1900 to 15-1 p.c.; and in 1929 to 16-1 p.c. In 1868 the 10-1 p.c. 
of imports from ‘‘Other Countries’ represented a declared value of 
$6,813,000; in 1900 the 15-1 p.c. a declared value of $26,146,000, and 
in 1929 the 16-1 p.c. represented a declared value of $203,600,000. 
Of this amount Europe, except the United Kingdom, supplied $92,- 
700,000; North America, except the United States, $26,200,000; 
South America, $26,500,000; Asia, $33,500,000; Oceania, $22,500,000; 
and Africa, $2,200,000. Canada today obtains her supplies from 
practically every country of the world. The list of this latter includes 
over 100 of which British countries number about 30 and foreign 
countries about 70. 

An especially important feature of Canadian trade, as already 
hinted, is the constantly increasing import from year to year of raw 
and semi-manufactured materials, reflecting the ever increasing scope 
of our manufacturing processes. The following statistics of these 


The Harbour of Montreal 
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imports are of significance as reflecting the expansion in Canadian 


manufacturing since 1900:— 


Commodities 1900 1914 1929 
Alumina iandicryOlites. sejcaises wesc lb. 45,700 31, 225, 900 344,791,100 
Bitsminousrcoali..esea. sea ue eee ose eee ton 2,769, 938 13,754, 244 13, 224, 564 
COCOA NTA) Coen ee a ane erie ror te lb 79, 050 6, 887, 800 15,801,300 
Wotton trawl ei Sete nes oe recrs Cy 54,912,849 76, 993, 026 151, 126, 982 
Cotton seed oil, crude... .,...00...0.e : 5, 062,300 26,578, 880 29,521, 600 
Burs STS Wicks oe eee ene eee $ 1, 240,589 2,335,051 14, 069, 793 
Grease for soap and leather............. lb. 5,517,405 13,995,011 13, 463, 700 
sds! Wa Wahsatee ce. lr ene eae $ 4,214,412 8,777, 694 12,429, 221 
PTOMOLeS. hataee Bee eee ees Cheer ctce oe ton 72,519 1,972,207 2,272,130 
Leather, unmanufactured............... 1,095,341 3,035, 609 6, 009, 148 
Lannber rough sawies.sces os ar ee aoe Mit. 99,711 466, 950 267,765 
Manganese, oxide Of). 2)... «hess tenia lb. 126, 725 4,749,938 213, 049,100 
Manila and sisal grass............0.205+ ea | SE ae a ee Ae 18,901, 000 74, 583,100 
Oils forssonparas amcor s eee ee eee gal. PN OLE 93, 862 3, 241,587 
Petroleum, icrudesjen se vee artis ss 334, 704 177, 925, 688 920, 651,440 
Rubberara wire cst sae pon asc eae lb. 3,002,576 4,450, 430 77, 704, 034 
Sil trae os, ped AR cena Settee sf 69, 832 101, 669 1,279,849 
Skelparontorpipes..ccsts suseeeo eee ee ss 24,746,900 | 203,191,600 315,991, 000 
Susanior reining) \.eeen | Hees ee ef 267,623,607 | 694,336,500 853, 743, 600 
Sulpir ssc curt sec ie deo. ee ees y 21,128,656 59,712,420 357, 216,300 
Pin Ins plOGKSs th eat ee aa eres] Ce peu cae a % 2,244,100 4,607,600 5, 892, 800 
Win'plate: tee Sey, Ree ee Cae ete s 50, 210, 800 105, 758, 400 161, 896, 900 
IW ODACCOSTAW: a oeeeha SoC eee ee “ 7,928,382 17,598, 449 18,726, 618 
Wire rodsdor wirendcniys sameeren aie ee 83 , 987, 000 139, 612,300 109, 189, 200 
Wool Taw eee. cei eet corre reen mice oe 8,054, 699 ©, 200019 14,021,917 


1 In 1900 the statistics cover ‘‘Ores of metal’’, imports consisting largely of iron ore. 


Exports 


Canada’s export trade shows a greater expansion than her import 
trade. Total exports of domestic produce to all countries from 1868 to 
1929 increased from $48,505,000 to $1,363,587,000, or about 28 times. 
From Confederation to 1900 domestic exports increased $120,467,000, 
or 248 p.c., while from 1900 to 1929 they increased $1,194,615,000, or 
707 p.c. 

The exports of domestic produce to the United Kingdom were:— 
1868, $17,906,000; 1900, $96,563,000; and in 1929, $429,730,000. 
The exports in 1900 were 51% times greater-than in 1868, while in 1929 
they were 24 times greater. From 1868 to 1900 the domestic exports 
to the United Kingdom increased 439 p.c., and from 1900 to 1929, 
345 p.c. It must be pointed out, however, that a large quantity of 
grain, especially wheat, shown as exported to the United Kingdom 
is diverted from its stated destination (the United Kingdom) to other 
countries. This diversion takes place, as a rule, in the movement 
of products from Canada to the United Kingdom via the United 
States, and on the high seas. As a result of this diversion, the stated 
exports to the United Kingdom would be reduced and those to other 
countries increased by a corresponding amount. 
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Canada’s domestic exports to the United States were:—1868, 
$25,350,000; 1900, $57,996,000; and in 1929, $500,168,000. From 
1868 to 1929 exports to the United States increased eighteen times 
and from 1868 to 1900 two and one-third times. From Confederation 
to 1900 exports to the United States increased $32,646,000 or 127 p.c., 
and from 1900 to 1929, $442,172,000 or 762 p.c. 


The Dominion’s domestic exports to “Other Countries’ in 1868 
amounted to $5,249,000 and in 1929 to $433,689,000, or eighty-two 
times as great as in 1868, while in 1900 they amounted to $14,413,000, 
or only two and two-thirds as great as in 1868. From 1868 to 1900 
exports to “Other Countries” increased $9,164,000 or 174 p.c., while 
from 1900 to 1929 they increased $419,276,000 or 2,909 p.c. 

In 1900 the exports to the United Kingdom and the United States 
combined were 91-3 p.c. of the total exports of domestic produce, the 
proportion for the United Kingdom being 57-1 p.c. and the United 
States 34-2 p.c.; while for the year 1929 the domestic exports from 
Canada to the United Kingdom and the United States were only 68-2 
p.c., the proportion for the United Kingdom being 31-5 p.c., and for 
the United States 36-7 p.c. From 1900 to 1929 the proportion of 
Canada’s domestic exports to the United Kingdom fell from 57-1 to 
31-5 p.c., while the proportions to the United States and ‘Other 
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Countries” rose from 34-2 to 36-7 p.c. and from 8-7 to 31-8 p.c., 
respectively. In 1900 the proportion of Canada’s exports to “‘Other 
Countries’ amounted to $14,413,000, while in 1929 the proportion of 
31-8 p.c. represented a declared value of $433,689,000, which amount 
exceeds the Dominion’s total domestic exports prior to 1916. The 
increase in Canada’s domestic exports to ‘‘Other Countries” from 1900 
to 1929 was $419,276,000 or 2,909 p.c. During 1929 the exports to 
“Other Countries”, amounting to $4383,700,000, were distributed by 
continents as follows:—Europe, except the United Kingdom, $213,- 
100,000; North America, except the United States, $42,900,000; 
South America, $32,600,000; Asia, $87,200,000; Oceania, $37,600,000; 
and Africa, $20,300,000. While in 1868 Canadian products reached a 
very limited number of countries, today they find their way into every 
country of the world. Canada today sells to more than 113 countries; 
British countries buying goods from Canada number over 30, and 


foreign countries over 80. 


Some significant records are appended showing Canada’s expan- 
sion in export trade since 1900:— 


Commodities 


(in order of importance, 1929) 1900 1914 1929 
$ $ $ 
Wiheaitie choo os Ser cre Mer te heen ne ne 11,995, 000 117,719,000 | 428,524,000 
I G2) 0c) eR en REO ica eee 30, 000 12,675,000 | 148,395,000 
iWiheatriouremecca sn cesect eo eer 3,105, 000 20,581,000 | 65,118,000 
Planks andupoarGsse. ener 22,016, 000 29,048,000 | 47,664,000 
Wood pulps Ast oe ee Ae ee 1,816, 000 6,365,000 | 44,896,000 
A TITOMODILES eu laces hgeeweu eres (1906) 63, 000 3,572,000 | 43,060,000 
dp) ee Mechta Melty Aic o AIOE OM AMEE c 10, 563, 000 20,078,000 | 34,982,000 
Copper, ore and blister...... 1,387, 000 9,490, 000 26, 904, 000 
IB Ei] iy et s.cnee en erates tober dpi 3s esate 1,010, 000 6,514,000 | 25,744,000 
Geese La Reon amen nner Gis eke eae 19, 856, 000 18,869,000 | 25,182,000 
WE UTS, LAW Boece s Grol uo eee ere ee See 2,265,000 5,603,000 | 24,250,000 
Wihiske yi 2.6 ae cats einen ee ee 397, 000 1,038,000 | 24,123,000 
es cl 2) kept Seameee Ame te Cen Gr eet 1,040,000 5,375,000 | 23,880,000 
A IGEN To ESAS Se eRe SL cy. 0 ME Diy ne a 13, 616, 000 5,815,000 | 19,184,000 
Rub bertiresinas) pte ere aa tise - (1917) 727,000 | 19,120,000 
arma plomentsaesy eerie: eee 1,692,000 7,949,000 | 15,871,000 
EG: ae Rey. ame eee ee Rs 5 9, 081, 000 7,907,000 | 14,694,000 
ttl WiOOG ic: ros eu ee hacer. ee 903 , 000 7,389,000 | 14,187,000 
Gold arawae int are ee eee 14,149, 000 13,327,000 | 12,396,000 
DIL VOL sada tae sotds ae a ie ah tha a 1,354, 000 20,972,000 | 11,840,000 
IASDOStOS, TAWA cor ance ee > eee 491,000 3,054,000 | 11,267,000 
W510 eee Patan Rat a Ae eh ap A re 689, 000 8,000 | 11,130,000 
1 Bic OER RN Pop aR et Pe Bae 2 279, 000 76,000 | 10,809,000 
ORGS POA ar ec Mare Merete yt ota Hee 2,143, 000 13,380,000 | 10,242,000 
Leather, unmanufactured.............. 1,535,000 3, 068, 000 9,592,000 
TET OSs PAW: eis rena he oo eee 1,312,000 9, 228 , 000 9,480, 000 
Aluminium in bars, ete................| (1905) 535,000 1, 885, 000 8, 608, 000 
Hootwearn tub beranmemen non inne (1908) 156,000 171, 000 8,590, 000 
LANG RN por 2c Oe ea eels oh EEN - | (1918) 431,000 8,306, 000 
ShinglessGvood)nawer. cece seen. ce. 1,132,000 1,776, 000 7,793, 000 
IMB Ghd nemy .can sarees rere. re or taser 446, 000 748, 000 7,337,000 
athsiand pickots. 50-600 4 eee 532, 000 1,926, 000 6, 413, 000 
BGrtiliZersee ths sia W iw he eae eee 54, 000 2,540, 000 6, 078, 000 
Malikvand eream ramen: to .-nce tee (1911) 1,720,000 1,337, 000 6, 061, 000 
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Review of Calendar Year, 1929—The monthly figures for 1929 as 
available when going to press were as follows ($000 omitted) :— 


Imports Exports 
Montks rs 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
$ $ $ $ 

SANUATY NAP Oem eR AI Ree 79, 506 96,958 84, 428 97,278 
IG DnUAEV Meee ee ie incn ee ect 86, 007 97,042 90,387 83, 812 
BES el ath a risen eee nee ee ls oe 120, 455 135,329 109,147 117,520 
PAVE TIN reece nit uit ote Acre dag ie tatty 78,490 97,517 60, 455 67,154 
ME cin Pent bbe A ek ot ey eos BR I a 113,582 125,615 120,154 | 109,436 
REITs A Hate OE ech eh Ao totes Boake trea 110, 704 111, 949 109, 139 114, 492 
URidbipale SS. Pe Ra a Aer REE eee apes 103 , 404 114, 201 127,369 105, 686 
PATE IS GEOR eee ED Siete lel adytac he Meee LS aa Te Ts 111, 631 113, 904 98,395 
Seplrend Werks ate ote ee nee 106, 066 99,380 111,856 89,424 
OcCtobeiNy ae fl ane ee cet 112,341 116,271 143, 948 121,437 
INOVeniberas ats eee ie ek 102, 967 108, 734 170, 092 113, 246 
December eyo: ea oe cue cee 94,621 = 133, 245 = 


The decline in exports during 1929 is due largely to the falling off 
in the exports of wheat. 


CANADAS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
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The Canadian Trade Balance 


Since Confederation, exports from Canada to all countries have 
exceeded imports in twenty-six years, while imports have exceeded 
exports in thirty-six years. The net excess of exports over imports 
during the sixty-two years totalled $1,839,357,000. The largest 
excess of exports in a single fiscal year was in 1918, a “‘war year’’, 
when it amounted to $622,637,000; while the largest excess of imports, 
amounting to $294,139,000 occurred in 1913. The ‘‘unfavourable’’ 


balances occurred chiefly in 1903-1913, years of heavy capital imports. 
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Since Confederation there has been an excess of exports to the 
United Kingdom in fifty years, while an excess of imports has occurred 
in twelve years. The net excess of exports to the United Kingdom 
during the whole 62 years has amounted to $5,870,534,000. The 
largest excess of exports, amounting to $779,749,000, was in the war 
year 1918, while the largest excess of imports, amounting to $36,985,000, 
occurred in 1872. Since 1889, exports to the United Kingdom have 
exceeded imports in every year. 


During the past sixty-two years Canada’s trade balance with the 
United States has been unfavourable in fifty-six years, while in only 
six years has it been favourable. Since Confederation the excess of 
imports from the United States over exports has amounted to the 
colossal sum of $5,400,918,000. From 1882 to date Canada’s trade 
balance with the United States has been ‘‘unfavourable”’ in every year. 
Canada had a favourable trade balance with the United States only 
during the first four years following Confederation and during the 
years 1880 and 1882. The largest excess of imports from the United 
States over exports, amounting to $374,734,000, occurred during 1917. 


Canada’s position at the present time among the principal coun- 
tries of the world with respect to trade balances is set forth in the 
following table:— 


Saint John Harbour, N.B. 


N.R.I. Service 
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Trade Balances of the Principal Countries of the World (Calendar Year 1928) 
Credit balance marked (++). Debit balance marked (—). 


Rank Countries Amount Ney , 

$ $ cts. 

[MA HUINItL CCH States oes, aeeecctr Tenet. ora clk ee Oakey eres (+) 1,037,600,000 |(+) 8 65 
De Sritishelndia. wiaceaneee aa ee AAT (+) 299,100,000 \(+) 0 94 
Dee Canada terms eR ne ne eet. toe etn ot karastan, (+) 151,800,000 |(+) 15 72 
ee AYU Sie sie es Une ALL. cas i oye cv vu cara o dass (+) 111,900,000 |(+) 10 52 
Dia INGweZ CulanG ene teriene voce nite eater tae hac avannene & (+) 49,800,000 |(+) 34 50 
GAIBrazileet i. > seer enti bani. 2 ae haat, cee santos (+) 33,100,000 |(+) 0 84 
ie WSTICIS ROOUG IAAL Camera ee rec te mira) lr a anet (—) 3,400,000 |(—) 0 35 
SPLA strane ck. eee cl aes o.5 Sree aba ena ies, (—) 17,000,000 \(—) 2 71 
Orgy |) enim airs renee ta ee eee tee eas Rin han arene ekg (—) 21,800,000 |(—) 6 27 
TOA WSWVGCLOTic poe ite ie in ic need aul, Maciel he Acar Aba (—) 38,400,000 |\(—) 6 31 
RTM el pina nae he ere seats Cage mate ite Meld Naf Mi ot Bid (—) 39,500,000 |(—) 4 98 
DOB PATI CORE ee ete) lesen len ete Mine es cn IA capt located anc cis) ame (—) 82,400,000 |(—) 2 02 
ASAP UN OR WAY cise Ae RE root esata antes le ieae (—) 88,300,000 |(—) 31 58 
TA A DAN eRe ltyy cee oe ME AB abe EE er sacle pace cate oratitees. 2 (—) 108,000,000 |(—) 1 63 
THe SY och Vent OPA = WON Ue aR A A oe rte a ee pat ed (—) 117,600,000 |(—) 5 32 
LOM Swatzerland eve seer ae os oe tokbae et. ciclo ates araeatovels (—) 117,600,000 |(—) 29 50 
Lim |INethen ands ch heer ies kc. staan sisiehadegens cee sure (—) 280,900,000 |(—) 36 39 
TS talivneeeee wean emcees... sont. Zitar emi ae sort seaste (—) 394,800,000 |(—) 9 67 
Toma Germany eee ete te are aie ee MON a:b (—) 633,000,000 |(—) 10 01 
) 1,718,700,000 |(—) 37 67 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign 
Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone, however, cannot be taken as 
an index of its prosperity or otherwise, for there are many other ex- 
changes besides those of goods, all of which must be taken into account 
in order to find out the basic state of affairs in regard to international 
transactions. Among such more or less “‘invisible’’ exchanges may be 
mentioned interest and freight payments, financial services, insurance 
premiums, advertising payments, royalties, cash contributions to 
various objects, the financing of tourist expenditures, the money 
movement which accompanies immigration and emigration, etc. If 
all the visible and invisible items which make up a country’s dealings 
with other countries are set down and totalled the debit or credit 
difference will be a final invisible item representing an export or import 
of capital and this brings the nation’s trade account into a state of 
balance. Just as in the case of an individual an excess of expenditures 
over receipts must be made up by borrowing or an excess of receipts 
over expenditures results in a capital asset, so it is in the case of a 
nation. The accompanying table, which includes the latest estimates 
of the Bureau of Statistics, is designed to cover Canada’s business 
relations and exchanges with other countries as a whole. 
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Estimated Balance of Canada’s International Payments, 1927 
(‘000’’ omitted) 


1927 
Items Exports Imports 
visible and | visible and} Balance 
invisible invisible 
1. Commodity Trade— $ $ $ 


Recorded merchandise exports and imports..| 1,238,782 1, 087,118 
Exports and imports of gold coin and bullion 


ANG SmOsldlany, COM. Sire rie kere tere tee: 49,359 44,220 
Unrecorded imports of ships................. - 269 
Deductions for settlers’ effects shown else- 

where and miscellaneous items............. 10,513 14,998 
FOREN ee heron Reiter mente tree ate mend 1, 277, 628 1,116,609 | -+ 161,019 
2. Freight payments and receipts. . A SA 109, 292 110, 241 _ 949: 
doe LOULIStsKhOXDONGLEUTES! obey asec icine te oe 242,754 108, 782 + 138,972 
4. Interest payments and receipts... te. 80, 830 296,452 — 215,622 
5. Immigrants’ and emigrants’ remittances. ae 15, 433 22,423 — 6,990 
6. Expenditures of Governments.................. 11,948 LifoL + 197 
7. Charitable and missionary contributions....... 873 1,766 _ 893 
See NSuraNncesslansactious cee wee. eae oe 25,234 24, 716 + 518: 
OSAAVGrUISING a kot tere. cote e tsi te eet 5, 228 + 5,228 
LO Motion picture rovValbies.r ace eee ae ee - 3, 500 — 3,500 
11. Capital of immigrants and emigrants........... 10,132 11,521 — 1,389 
12. Export and import of electrical energy......... 4,798 87 + 4,711 

1,784,150 | 1,702,848 

13. Net capital export (indirect est.)............... 81,302 

1,784,150 | 1,784,150 

14. Net capital export (direct est.)................. 18, 680 


The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. For the latest year for which complete 
returns are available (1928) this was calculated to have brought at 
least $250 millions into the country and the total for 1929 will from 
every indication be considerably larger. The sum thus spent in Canada 
is considerably larger than the corresponding amounts spent by Can- 
adian tourists abroad, viz., $103 millions in 1928. By far the most 
important factor in the above is the automobile traffic between Canada 
and the United States, it being estimated that United States tourists 
spent $167 millions in Canada in 1928, while Canadian tourists spent 
about $60 millions in the United States. Tourist expenditure is the 
income which Canada derives from her picturesque scenery, her fish 
and game preserves, her winter sports and other advantages and 
represents an “‘invisible’’ export which was surpassed in value only by 
the export of wheat among the leading commodities exported from: 
Canada in the fiscal year 1928-29. 


Tariff Legislation 


Canada was the first of the British Dominions to grant a trade 
preference to the products and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
and reciprocating British Dominions and Possessions—of 123 p.c. from: 
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April 28, 1897, which was increased to 25 p.c. from June 30, 1898, and 
to 333 p.c. from June 30, 1900. It was enacted in the Customs 
Tariff Act, 1907 (which provided for a tripartite tariff scale, viz., the 
British Preference, the Intermediate and the General), that the Govern- 
ment may, by Order-in-Council, extend the provisions of the British 
Preferential Tariff to any British country, and the provisions of the 
Intermediate Tariff, in whole or in part, to any British or foreign 
country that grants benefits satisfactory to the Governor in Council. 
Prior to 1907 Canada had no bargaining machinery of this kind. Since 
1907 the British Preferential Tariff is practically 333 p.c. less than 
the General Tariff, while the Intermediate Tariff is somewhat lower 
than the General. 

The British Preferential Tariff is applicable to the products and 
manufactures of practically every British Dominion and Possession. 
For years, however, Canada has granted free trade to Newfoundland 
in fish and fish products. Today Canada has trade treaties and agree- 
ments with Australia and the British West India Colonies as well as 
the following foreign countries:—Belgium, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Roumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
and Spain. 

Goods, the produce and manufacture of the following countries 
receive the benefits of the French Treaty when conveyed without 
trans-shipment from a port of said countries to a sea or river port of 
Canada or from a port of a country enjoying the benefits of the British 
Preferential or Intermediate Tariffs; or from any British country 
entitled to the benefits of the Convention or from any country accorded 
most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters by Canada:— 


France Italian Colonies and Possessions 
Colombia Argentine Republic 
Norway Denmark 
Switzerland Japan 
The United Kingdom Cuba (benefits Intermediate 
Italy Tariff) 
British Colonies and Possessions Czecho-Slovakia 
French Colonies, Possessions Sweden 

and Protectorates Venezuela 
Latvia Finland 
Spain Roumania 

Lithuania 
Economic Union of Belgium and Luxembourg, Colonies and 
Possessions. 


The Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Curacao. 
Hungary, Estonia, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 
Portugal including Azores, Madeira and Porto Santo. 
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When the British preference became effective in 1897 Canada’s 
total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, 
compared with an import in 1887 valued at $44,741,000, and in 1873 
at $67,997,000, the decrease in 1897 compared with 1887 amounting to 
$15,340,000, and with 1873 to $38,596,000. From 1873 to 1897 im- 
ports from the United Kingdom decreased $38,596,000 or 56-7 p.c., 
while from 1897 to 1929 they increased $164,620,000 or 559-9 p.c. 
By reference to the statistics in the following table giving ‘“Trade of 
Canada with the British Empire and Foreign Countries’, it will be 
noted that in the fiscal year 1914, imports from “Other British Em- 
pire’, z.e., British Empire except the United Kingdom, amounted to 
$22,456,000, in 1922 to $31,974,000, but in 1929 they had increased to 
$63,378,000; while imports from ‘Other Foreign Countries’, 1.e., 
Foreign Countries except the United States, in 1914 totalled $68,365,000, 
in 1922 $82,737,000, and in 1929, $140,248,000. Exports, however, 
during the same years show a greater improvement. In 1914 exports 
to “Other British Empire’’ were valued at $23,388,000, in 1922 at 
$46,474,000, and in 1929 at $106,296,000, while exports to ‘Other 
Foreign Countries” were valued at $29,573,000 in 1914, at $101,817,000 
in 1922, and at $327,393,000 in 1929. 


From 1914 to 1929 imports from “Other British Empire” increased 
$40,922,000, or 182-2 p.c., and from ‘Other Foreign Countries” 
$71,883,000, or 105-1 p.c., while the exports to ‘Other British Empire’’ 
from 1914 to 1929 increased $82,908,000, or 354-5 p.c., and to “Other 
Foreign Countries” $297,820,000, or 1,007-0 p.c. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire and Foreign Countries 


(Fiscal Years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 1922 and 1929) 


Canadian Trade with— 
Fiscal Years : : Other Other 
at nen one British Foreign 
= Empire Countries 


$000 $000 $000 $000 


Imports 
LSS Ora cetera cre apes fed Cem ie eyo aes 39, 033 42,818 2,383 11,756 
TS OG eee yee TRS Phe Ry emia open seat 32,824 53,529 2,388 16, 618 
9 OG eer cars cn Ye Nae ay RARE yc oa tae 69, 184 169, 256 14, 605 30, 694 
Ie Ae Races ace, MCR Ren tele ENO A Pec A 132,070 396,302 22,456 68,365 
IO Ae es SRR, als aR cc. Ga meRRRR res ete Tigeteo 515, 958 31,973 82,736 
1 O20 SR Necte crs aren o Oot oe ENS ons Pee 194,041 868, 012 63,377 140, 247 
Exports (Canadian ) 
ASSO Musca etic eens ante to SEU ee 36, 694 34, 284 3, 262 3, Old 
TSO0 crm ta ne rae aces fetscnsiees teats 62,717 37,789 4,048 5, 152 
LQG ae ceo are ae cere. = ele Woh ene 127,456 83,546 10, 964 13,516 
DU Ae SSP TORO Oke co > CRORE. 215, 253 163,372 23,388) | a | 2292573 
OD Zixcrsc ores aatele soe are etewsi- a5 Soren er 299,361 292,588 46,473 101,816 
19205 UAE eRe ole bs eo oes ee 429, 730 500, 167 106, 295 327,393 
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Commercial Intelligence Sermce.—As noted in the foregoing, the 
outstanding feature in Canada’s trade record is the increasing foothold 
she has gained in foreign markets. To assist in this attack a Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service was established some years ago in the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. It has been strengthened until 
it now has Commissioners or Trade Representatives at 36 strategic 
points in other countries. At headquarters in Ottawa are divisions 
for the answering of trade inquiries, for the collection of the latest 
data with regard to foreign tariffs, for the maintenance of directories 
of exporters and foreign importers, etc. The Commercial Intelligence 
Journal is issued weekly by the service for the dissemination of periodi- 
cal reports received from trade commissioners and other pertinent 
information relating to export trade. 
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CHAPTER XV 


INTERNAL TRADE—TRADING ESTABLISHMENTS 
—STOCK MARKETS—PRICES AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 


External trade, that is, export and import trade, is for obvious 
reasons subjected to more complete statistical measurements than 
internal trade. Nevertheless, even in a young country like Canada, 
internal trade is of first importance. In 1928 the combined money 
value of exports and imports was $2,596,400,000, while the grand total 
value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied population 
was more than twice as great. If all internal transactions were included 
the total would be several times greater still. Certain aspects of the 
internal trade of Canada are dealt with in other sections of this hand- 
book, as for example, the marketing of grains and livestock. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The moving of goods of all descriptions so that the ultimate con- 
sumer may conveniently obtain them, is a business which involves 
many millions of dollars in capital and employs many thousands of 
hands. A Census of Canadian Trading Establishments taken in 
1924 showed that there was invested in retail establishments alone 
$1,250 millions and that sales amounted to $2,500 millions. Sales at 
wholesale were at least two-thirds of that amount. 


Chain Stores.—In recent years great changes have taken place in 
the organization of the distribution of goods. The chain store has 
appeared and is now doing a large and growing proportion of the work 
of retailing merchandise. Nevertheless this type of store is not occu- 
pying the whole field; in a study made by the Bureau of Statistics in 
1929, of 132 chain store organizations, it was estimated that independ- 
ent stores still do 85 p.c. or more of the retail business of the Dominion. 
In groceries, the most developed section of the chain store movement, 
they probably account for about 25 p.c. of the business. An important 
result of the chain store movement is the rise of organized independents. 
Large numbers of independent stores are forming common buying and 
advertising organizations, thus bringing to themselves some of the 
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economies of large scale dealings enjoyed by chain stores. The next 
few years are likely to see keen competition between these rival 
organizations. 


Merchandising outlets in the 132 chain store systems mentioned 
above numbered 16,166, of which 1,656 were for groceries, 1,046 for 
bakery products, 960 for candy and confectionery, 716 for fresh fruit, 
708 for dairy products, 650 for tobacco, 508 for meats, 439 for fish, 
415 for ice cream and soft drinks, 394 for meals and so forth. Total 
sales were $190 millions. Grocery sales represented 30-7 p.c. of this, 
meats 7-3 p.c., meals 3-7 p.c., musical instruments and sheet music 
3:5 p.c.; 53-6 p.c. of all sales were for foodstuffs, 16-3 p.c. for cloth- 
ing, and 30-5 p.c. for miscellaneous items. 


Internal Freight Movements 


An important indicator of the volume of internal trade is found 
in the traffic reports of revenue freight carried by the railways. In 
1928 this totalled 120,860,870 tons. The returns by provinces throw 
some light on interprovincial trade in Canada. For example, over 
24,000,000 tons of freight originated in Ontario and about 28,000,000 
were received from foreign connections. Over 36,000,000 tons, how- 
ever, were unloaded at stations within the province and over 24,000,000 
delivered to foreign connections, hence about 8,000,000 tons in addition 
to Western grain passing through Ontario elevators must have come 
from other provinces. The accompanying table shows the figures for 
revenue freight by provinces for the first eight months of 1929 with 
comparative figures for 1928. 


Freight Originated for Eight Months, 1929 


Loaded Received 
Provinces at from Total 
stations foreign 
in Canada connections 
Tons Tons Tons 
PrincesBidward sian aa. cas teeaais css eke sass 150,398 31 150, 429 
INGO IS COLIC Aen MEIN Varese gsr feces se WN is 5,428,191 88, 286 5,516,477 
ING WS RUSWUIG Kin eee: te  Seepal ait eras ce asses, ste 1,538,788 499,507 2,038, 295 
CONGWEC etek ated ea ees iS ciara cro od cla mieoks efor 8, 633,136 3,118,883 11,752,019 
Opt aVOy Way Ae! Oe Seed Dy Re haere 16,544, 838 19,757,950 36,302,788 
IN ana ODA oar ereecmauer: ode, Seale citys fis 2d ta 24,5 3, 290, 238 266, 956 3,557,194 
DAs OLOMOW all mre ie in Morea erases Gas aia 3,686, 766 391,329 4,078,095 
IAW OFS 3 Waa eae Ge hae i a ee 5, 884,328 168, 063 6, 052,391 
British Columbia vite wea tigs oc ee wees 4,797,158 376, 937 5,174,095 
Total for eight months, 1929......... 49, 953, 841 24, 667,942 74, 621,783 
Total for eight months, 1928......... 48, 626, 409 21,888,508 70,514, 917 
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Freight Terminated for Eight Months, 1929 


Unloaded Delivered 
: at to 
ftoy ine stations foreign Total 
in Canada connections 
Tons Tons Tons 
Prince Havward Island. .22 006s see oe 175, 697 3,378 179, 075 
ING DO COULAS Ee wet ti tun) PAA ans eae AES 4,895,931 387, 846 S288 Cae 
INGWMBrUNS WAG le ya ctice pecwiicn t tolerant a aeeenn: 1,355,324 1,447, 704 2, 803 , 028 
QOnebee sat. ots: eee pee Ae A rae 9,192,236 4,698,790 13,891,026 
OnGATION Pe Rav ahcot le ar ae ati waa bens eat 22,586,071 14,097,890 36, 683, 961 
Manttobain aici one erie ee ee ath ee eee 3,496, 984 152, 933 3,649,917 
Saskatehewarles i100 soe eee be eee ene 2,889, 758 332, 687 3, 222,445 
Ul os ats Bea eae aire hed prise OC OE Ce bh Mt eae 3, 057,078 1,618 3,058, 696 
Brivish Columbians. sess ae ee eee eee 3, 670, 900 2,627,824 6, 298, 724 
Total for eight months, 1929......... 51,319,979 23,750, 670 75,070, 649 
Total for eight months, 1928......... 48,188, 538 23,546,085 | 71, 734, 623 


Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but which has 
affinities with internal trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading 
market closely linked with the business organization of the country, is 
that of stock markets. The principal stock exchanges in Canada are | 
located at Montreal and Toronto, though those situated at other 
centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver are increasing in 
importance. In recent years there has been a huge increase in the 
volume of business transacted on the stock exchanges due to the wide- 
spread participation of the general public in the “bull” market which has 
been in progress since 1924. The resulting advance of prices and the 
intense speculation, with its draft on credit which forced the money 
market to all but prohibitive rates, reached a climax in October and 
November of 1929, when a series of collapses occurred, forced liquid- 
ation being the heaviest experienced in the history of the markets. 

The increasing extent of public participation in the stock market 
is illustrated by the table below showing the volume of sales on the 
Montreal Exchange. 


Number of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange 


Months 1927 1928 1929 

DANUAT gee se eee Oe ce ore ae ee eee 510,380 1 oli 29o Aaa 
Pe Tuaryinas to i te sss hee ee es aoe 531,336 1, 274, 280 2,037,891 
ITE hel obits ihe eer. | MaMa be, “ehh ee ON ae 622,040 | 1,393,587 2,157,613 
DM Si UA RRL OE LA, RM RT rie oa aD ET, ARG oe, 700,130 1, 603 , 000 1,117,430 

Chit ARE NR Ess, «: «eee Be) Ak Et adannl 868, 605 1,727, 793 1, 287,879 
SUALTIG AS ets a eae ce kas chao ge eR ea aoe 944, 728 1,214, 858 766, 813 
DML A GS ie MR cs esas ke ee, ee 419,177 700, 127 928,841 
ALE USE crys ne ee OM hock Oe GR ee 629, 007 924, 940 2,103,138 
September: che ene co eR en ach ne eae: 1,172,169 900, 422 1,854, 675 
OCLODER oto 7 a. Re oso oar oe cee 1,179,565 | 2,308,349 3,609, 402 
INOVern Der ale en. cee oot ek Sates ee iene lt 15073, OSti no seti cos 2,077, 720 
DCCA STEN ee TM saad it onyeon eet eae ee 1,343, 689 aw mwa Wd = 
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Security Prices, 1929.—The Bureau publishes several series of 
index numbers designed to measure the movement of security prices in 
general and of important groups of stocks in particular. They con- 
stitute an important barometer of trade and industry, though the 
recent slump is to be attributed to overspeculation rather than to a 
depression in fundamental business conditions. The accompanying 
chart shows the course of security prices from 1914 to 1928; the 
continuation of this series is shown in the table of investors’ index 
numbers for 1929. Tables of index numbers of traders’ activities 
and of mining stocks during the past three years are also appended. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks 


(1926=100) 
ft 
Months Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 
1929 

RATUIATY one stealer aoe ects aie oe 150-2 154-0 286-1 207-4 
February pene tee ee ae eee ane 147-7 158-7 292-9 209-4 
VEC MG! ie, eee eT eR Renee: Woh ithe SEERMIT. Pa aie 143-5 150-1 266-2 192-6 
Ripril es ie Ae eave Oban etter Shame a: 140-9 143-6 269°3 191:8 
LEI perro Meenas PME AP Ua Grate i 135°6 140-2 269-3 187-1 
a) IG Nee kets tn tlice SAT reece # trans 129-7 143-4 264:1 185-6 
Mil basa erin oitiate its oes eich, © cited oer atamesc 135-0 150-7 271-2 192-8 
ANTE USL e, GGA ye HHH yes eho ie uae c 135-4 159-2 293-8 207-4 
S[ejof eiaal ote) wraryn HES aPRS err cin, yr Smee 133-2 163-1 315-8 217-1 
MO GEODER HE) Sera eis eae lee eR eee alo Maer 131-4 149:3 255-1 186-4 
INOVeMDer. ccsted seni. o auleee et 117-9 130°9 209-4 154-7 


Traders’ Index Numbers of the Prices of the Twenty-five Best Selling Indus- 
trial and Public Utility Common Stocks on the Montreal and 
Toronto Exchanges 


(1926 =100) 
Months 1927 1928 1929 

ANU Y oe tcce ae ere eee «sci Was chte etre cir Sern 111-7 317°7 1,039°5 
AU) oy OTA aN arg ES ae, Set. FN A Sa de Le cs es ha 123-0 322-0 1,125-8 
Be Sao eenen hee a Ee Ai: C5 Annan aan ee in 2 OLe Een ee 132°3 338-5 1,057°3 
y/.0) ot PRA aR tec Ae)... RR enmaDt ry Vers Mis rm oe Sn ey gu Ia wt 146-2 379-5 962-4 
bE ee ARR a NE SUMMER BRE Sea E NR ND Go Hare na 161-0 417-1 955-1 
PLDT) 5, CGR SES is Cedod xc. 5:0 S-Ni eerie en SUL ENE VC ce 177°3 388-0 968-0 
PAD pe BA A Rae Ci. 5 (MR rman Parrot BE Moe, See BE 3 174-0 391-2 1,032-1 
AC USUS UR rs eae MS << 5, SL tlaba cea ns Rok Ie onsen Sees 187-8 391°3 1,170-1 
Septeniberscnsa, xcs sco eke del ae ete nae ccs Nee 211°3 470-6 1, 230-4 
GE COD OF scores H/o IG e350 ew cE ne Soy aaa 236-4 553-2 1,125-8 
INOVCTUDOE ca octs ct Meets +: nib a ish datenes Meee eee evens eee eee 251-7 714-1 769-2 
December hos ces oooh es ain ORS Ee nee ene Cees 281-4 809-7 - 


Notr.—The ‘‘ Traders’ Index’’ measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ 
itrader who buys and sells as a whole and turns over his investments every week. 
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Index Numbers of Seventeen Mining Stocks 


(1926 =100) 
Months 1927 1928 1929 
A BUNUN Alana a ool OR RAD SOOT LOO Oe IE Le ne earns, ASSte 116-0 134-0 125-7 
HED EUAE VER eC eer Cee eee Serene cheat seem oe 120-8 121-4 123-7 
AY Gh elans Bee, epic 8 nite hy Oe DOR e HIE HOR eT ote ee eee 120-2 121-5 120-3. 
APT: Pete NOs Dae Gc eS PU rn Late Swe oes We As rata Varna dv olaad es 118-3 115-6 112-7 
INE VP aROPND fay setae are Sones wit Adar: SRR MU ateen 123-0 118-1 108-9 
AUN YSis.0 ats acta ai SO City CATEE IG. D SRG Re hliies Chra nee Pia eerie aes coi 118-7 125-6 103 - 9 
7 FL Phaty oy ie sie, Saas acca reheat Ree Pica at cha bane eeareicl spent eee 122-7 131-9 109-6 
PATEO ES GERRY A ee Ee ER Ir Oe a Pet dee ee vote Aleka Het hye 128-5 123-6 114-8 
DCDEOMMOCL PERE thr eee A ae an aoe eee re inact he 137-0 121-9 104-8 
POCTODORA CE EE ont CEE ern ee ioe Sab ene cok 143-8 113-0 90-1 
INGOVEIMDOL A ats ak ean ecembe neat ceed Molen ea a A RT 142-1 116-5 75-7 
PD ECOMT OGL Ee eta ara Ceo eR eT ae meee ius oe 138-2 15a - 


Taking the prices of stocks in 1926 as equal to 100 the monthly 
index number of industrials reached its peak in September when it was 
315-8, that is to say they were on the average over three times the 
price prevailing in the year 1926. In the same month the index for 
public utility stocks had risen to 163-1 and that for all common stocks 
to 217-1. The drastic deflation of values which ensued thereafter is 
best seen in weekly index numbers. That for industrials was 311-0 
the first week in September but had fallen to 195-2 for the week ending 
November 14th. Utilities in the same period fell from 163-6 to 125-2 
and the index for all common stocks from 235-4 to 155-8. For the 
week ending December 12th the index for industrials was 210-8, that 
for utilities 132-9 and for all common stocks 169-9. 


In contrast to the sudden and precipitate decline in industrial 
stocks that for mining stocks was a much lengthier and more gradual 
process. The peak of the bull market in the mining exchange was 
reached in October, 1927, when the index was 148-8. From that date 
it sagged, with temporary rallies, until in the week ending November 
14th it stood at 73-5. For the week ending December 12th, the index 
was 76-1. 


Prices of Commodities 


Trade of all kinds is inseparably linked with price movements. 
Index numbers measuring the rise and fall of commodity prices are 
also an important indicator of business and of monetary conditions. 
The Dominion came into being at a time of falling prices but after 
1870 prices rose. From 1874 to 1896, however, there was an unpre- 
cedented fall, Canada participating in this movement to the extent of 
a drop of at least 50 points, attributable to monetary factors, the great 
increase in production, and improved transportation facilities. From 
this point until 1913 prices again tended upward. It was a period of 
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rapid and unprecedented prosperity almost the world over, and with 
the rising tide of trade, prices rose steeply. On the basis of 1913, the 
general price level in 1896 was 76-0; by 1912 it had risen to 99-5, 
a gain of over 23 points. In 1913 a slump developed until the great 
war, during which the rise of prices was again stupendous. With the 
end of the war came a momentary lull, but in 1919 and the early part 
of 1920 the post-war boom carried the level higher than ever. In 
May, 1920, the index number was 256-7. The reaction from the 
optimism which had hoped too much from an impoverished world, 
drove prices precipitately downward until in December, 1921, the 
index was 150-6. For the three years, 1922-24, it remained compar- 


1870 1875 1890 1895 {200 1910 1915 


atively stable, but jumped to 160-3 in 1925. During 1926 the trend 
was downward, though Canadian prices in that year did not fall as 
much as those in leading countries because of the high level for wheat. 
In 1927 they dropped to 152-5 from 156-2 in 1926 and in 1928 were 
150-6. During 1929 prices moved downward during the first half of 
the year being 147-6 in January and 144-6 in June. In the next 
three months, however, due largely to higher grain prices, they reached 
higher levels, being approximately 151 in October. Almost general 
declines occurred in November, the index being 149-7. 


A favourable feature in recent years has been the removal of the 
disparity between prices of commodities produced by the farmer and 
those which he has to buy. 
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New Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices,* 1913-1929 


(1926=100) 
OLS Pe ees ees GAOT OI Oe eacnie cn teew ars thes 133-9 
NOU 4 een see eee Goal OZO eee a) sak inclement: 155-9 
VOLO eas fea scrote CO CAN DOT wets a aehiticns Brearsie.h 110-0 
TOL Ghee eeeetis wettest SAF She OZone Asie acct es 97°3 
LOT BRE ate See ily SSR RVR ae Rt de ee 98-0 
LOLS Ree ee. pes 
1929 

SANUALY cee eT te See ae actA on 94-5 

Bebraaryar cn meee ie seein sik ee 95-7 

Mian Giaheree payee tie 1c mein sek rake wiaes 96-1 

JNG 06 | Wonk ota 8i 6 Seo cs HERPES, ots OE 94-1 

LW EN ae oie dn ae oo EE ea eae Re 92-4 

JUNC eet eT i's cioraR ert s cthci ioh 92-6 


*236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. 


Cost of Living 


IAUPUSE. 2k cep ee eee Ee 
October eye ous ey erie cere ee eee 


Statistics relating to the cost of living constitute a very important 


phase of price statistics. 


The Bureau’s index numbers of the cost of 


living are designed to show changes relating to average conditions. 
On the basis of 1926=100, the index was 66-0 for the year 1913, 124-2 
in 1920, and 99-1 in 1928. During 1929 there was a slight upward 
tendency due mainly to higher prices for foodstuffs and higher rentals. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living Based on Average Conditions, 1914-1929 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Vaar Total | Food Fuel Rent ieee Sundries 
index | index | index | index res ae index 
ex 
1928 
SOUT Sees ec a eres are estan: 99-6 100-4 97-4 101-2 97-2 99-7 
BG DEUALY; aor e tic eae peer ckevoonsayecersts 99-2 99-1 97-4 101-2 97-2 99-7 
BY BPW (6) a We nar a oe arte Ge ee 98-8 97-7 97-5 101-2 97-2 99-7 
ADEN eer meee ee <n cota le 98-7 97-5 97-3 101-2 97-2 99-7 
ETAL ea Aan Gl aA BO oy Sirah linet cine piace ria Re RCN 98-4 96-4 96-7 101-2 97-3 99-7 
JUNO.e doe eRe hice er etme 98-2 95-9 96-0) 101-2 97-3 99-7 
ALT Aaa ee SR ie ae ee 98-4 96-6 95-9 101-2 97-3 99-7 
AUSUStAMeees ko atk te eee 99-2 98-9 96-3 101-2 97-6 99-7 
Septembers44-5 cere soak oad es is 99-3 99-2 96-3 101-2 97-6 99-7 
OCtober karin. te token eee eee 99-9 101-1 97-1 101-2 97-6 99-7 
Novem bens. So3.t tee tiice eine ne. 99-8 100-7 97-1 101-2 97-6 99-7 
December cert ce ce cian ce 99-7 100-5 97-1 101-2 97-6 99-7 
1929 
WEN AUTEN igtnn By), ol 3\5 Sean Sac Seen ee ee 99-6 100-2 97-1 101-2 97°6 99-7 
IP GbrTuary.s eee ee ee ce os 99-4 99-4 97-2 101-2 97-6 99-7 
Mareh> teas ects ees Fa de en 99-5 100-0 97-4 101-2 97-3 99-7 
VATE UN atop eta ee et MEE ee See a 2 99-0 98-2 97-5 101-2 97°3 99-7 
IY EN ee iin cca See! Ge ae oe 99-3 98-0 96-7 103-6 96-9 99-7 
JUNC a cee eens, « thy, Cs Ne ata 99-2 97-8 96-1 103-6 96-9 99-7 
JULY ea ee AGS cee okt 99-4 98-6 96-0 | 103-6 96-9 99-7 
AUPUBG RE eam terrae hls a eiaio/one 101-1 104-2 96-2 103-6 96-7 99-7 
September... ese eo eee este te os 100-9 103-6 96-3 103-6 96-7 99°7 
OREO DCESD ea ete ete tere ccs css 101-1 103-2 96-4 105-5 96-7 99-6 
INOWOM DOr per tie ie Mere cigar sparen: 101-6 104-5 97-1 105-5 96-7 99-6 
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CHAPTER XVI 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Historical—The Dominion is a land of magnificent distances. 
From coast to coast it stretches over 3,500 miles in length, the popula- 
tion, being distributed in the main only along the southern border. 
Between different parts of the country intervene sections of rough and 
difficult terrain which present crucial problems both for the trans- 
portation engineer and operator. In the pioneer days when the rivers 
afforded almost the sole routes of travel (the St. Lawrence in particular 
reaching into the heart of the Continent), difficulties of the same nature 
were encountered in the frequent falls and rapids. It is significant, 
therefore, that the earliest important expenditure for public works in 
Canada was for canals; that later when the railway era began, it was a 
railway that set the seal to Confederation and another that conditioned 
the entrance of our westernmost province; and that today the two 
great railway systems are the largest single employers of labour in the 
Dominion. The periods of rapid railway development, namely in the 
fifties, in the ’eighties and in the first fifteen years of the present 
century, were attended with the most profound results on general 
economic conditions in Canada. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. 
Johns, Que., and Laprairie; it was sixteen miles long and was operated 
by horses, for which locomotives were substituted in 1837. The 
second railway was opened in 1847, and the third in 1848. In 1850 
there were only 66 miles of railway in Canada. 


The railway era proper may be said to have begun in 1851 with 
the inauguration of the Grand Trunk system and several subsidiary 
lines throughout Ontario and Quebec. At Confederation these had 
grown to 2,278 miles. The Intercolonial, which joined the Maritimes 
to Quebec and Ontario, was, as already noted, a part of the Confeder- 
ation compact. The next and most important step was the building 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, completed in 1885, which opened 
and made the whole of the great West an integral part of the Dominion. 
The second and third transcontinentals, namely, the Canadian Northern 
railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the National Trans- 
continental) belong to the later era of the twentieth century, and 
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their inception is thus within common memory. With their com- 
pletion Canada possesses the most extensive railway system of any 
country of its population, no other in the world exceeding us in mileage 
per capita. According to the latest returns the total steam railway 
mileage in operation was 41,024; the investment in Canadian rail- 
ways was approximately $3 billions and the gross earnings were $564 
millions. The number of employees in 1928 was 187,710 and the 
wages bill $288 millions. The Canadian railways carried about 41 
million passengers and 119 million tons of freight in 1928; in 1875 the 
traffic was only 5,190,416 passengers and 5,670,837 tons of freight. 
Ton mileage of revenue freight was 11 billions in 1907 (the first year of 
record) and 413 billions in 1928. The railways use 30 p.c. of all the 
coal consumed in Canada. 


RAILWAY MILEAGE 


OF 


CANADA 


12,163 MILES 


idubdebbnbdenbdaddabdablabdatdadiiadinidig 22966MILES 


41,024 MILES 


1929.—The freight tonnage handled by the railways up to the end 
of August, 1929, was over 5 p.c. heavier than in 1928, but the light 
grain crop affected the loadings after the harvest so that by the end of 
October the total loadings in the western provinces were 118,224 cars 
less than in 1928, which decrease included a decrease of 107,754 cars 
of grain and grain products. In Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces total car loadings to October 31 were heavier than in 1928 
by 73,123 cars despite a decrease of 6,682 cars of grain due to the 
light western crop. Also decreases in the export of pulpwood have 
affected the loadings, the decrease being 25,595 cars. The shipments 
of pulp and paper, however, have increased by 12,926 cars. 


The revenues of the railways have also shown the effect of the 
light harvest, which effect has been increased by a slow export move- 
ment, more grain being in elevators than ever before at this time of 
the year; the total stocks of Canadian grain at all Canadian elevators 
on November 1 were 42 p.c. or almost 71 million bushels greater than 
in 1928. The loss in gross revenues during August, September and 
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RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
HHP’ oss REVENUES MMMM OPERATING EXPENSES [77777 NET REVENUES 


VL 


October, especially the last two months, more than offset the gains 
made earlier in the year and at October 31 the Canadian Pacific railway 
showed a decrease of over $5 million and the Canadian lines of the 
Canadian National system, a loss of over $3 million. The net revenues 
will, of course, not show such large decrease. The railway gross oper- 
ating revenues and revenue car loadings, by months for 1928 and 1929 
are shown in the table below. 


Railway Gross operating ~ Total 
gross operating revenues, two revenue 
Montks revenues large railways car loadings 

1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 

$000 $000 $000 $000 No No 
ANNUAL V eee Lene eas ts 37, 828 38,398 35, 850 35,990 | 265,487 252,217 
Hebruanryeses. seas oe 38, 663 38, 429 32,955 B2ROOon ECO ol 261,410 
AG EST Ce) « ORR Ge 9 BD ee ol 42,495 44,754 36, 447 37,951 | 285,567 DS2oue 
y Myo) (Cate Aen tit & Ran Ace 2 39,399 45, 034 33, 800 38,316 | 252,131 283,745 
Maya ee bene tisk arent: 43,840 45,291 38, 100 38,578 | 300,295 306, 728 
SUNG ese Met eee ee 43,510 44,860 37,931 38,360 | 294,451 310, 885 
SEVERIN Oat bp Ar Noy net Tone 45,418 47,362 39,739 40,747 | 290,677 313, 292 
ANGUS terete incor 48, 203 45,617 42,184 38,851 | 312,816 318, 200 
Septentber .2.i77SHe S08. 50,877 48,142 44,937 40,590 | 361,247 335,338 
OCtODERSS. hesenua hoe oak 61,871 = 55, 498 43,121 | 420, 263 353, 095 
November .ss--.) ene. 55,350 = 49, 606 35,816 | 380,405 284, 740 
December sh ss.etis end: 49,189 - 43,976 = = 


275, 678 | 


The Intercolonial and P.E.I. railways were from the first owned 
and operated by the Dominion Government. In 1915, on the failure 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Company to take over the National Trans- 
continental railway from Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, the Govern- 
ment itself undertook its operation, together with that of the Lake 
Superior Branch of the G.T.P. In 1917, again, the Government 
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acquired the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railway Com- 
pany, and in 1919 was appointed receiver for the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
Later in 1919, the old Grand Trunk was included in the Government 
railway system, which in 1922 was consolidated and re-organized under 
a single national board. This great system now controls 23,367 miles 
of railway, being the largest single system in North America; it includes 
the Quebec Bridge, which has a central span of 1,800 feet, the longest 
in the world. Side by side, is the Canadian Pacific with its 15,113 
miles of road, its subsidiary steamship lines on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and its historic record in first joining the great west to the 
Confederation. Besides its importance to Canada, the Canadian 
‘Pacific, running in a northern latitude, forms with its auxiliary steam- 
ship services a comparatively short way from Europe to the Far East, 
and thus ranks as one of the great trade routes of the world. 


Canada has elaborate machinery for the Government control 
of transportation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organ- 
ized in 1904, which took over the functions of the Railway Committee 
of the Privy Council as a rate-controlling body. The Commission 
has jurisdiction also in matters relating to the location, construction 
and general operation of railways. To date it has given formal hearings 
in over 9,000 cases. 


Canals.—Canals, as above stated, were the earliest large trans- 
portation works in Canada. The first lock was a small one constructed 
by the Hudson Bay Company at Sault Ste. Marie and was destroyed 
by United States troops in 1814. The next to be built was at the 
Lachine Rapids in the St. Lawrence above Montreal in 1825, followed 
by the Welland Canal in 1829 to overcome the obstacle of Niagara 
Falls. The Rideau Canal (military in primary purpose), the St. 
Lawrence System and the Chambly Canal followed. Today there are 
six canal systems under the Dominion Government, namely, (1) between 
Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the International 
Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from 
Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to lake Huron and (6) from 
the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 
statute miles. Among projected canals the most important are the 
Georgian Bay route and the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterways 
including the new Welland ship canal. As illustrating growth, freight 
traffic through the Welland has increased from about 14 million tons 
in 1872 to 72 millions last year. Canal traffic in 1928 totalled over 
18,700,000 tons. The light grain shipments have also affected the canal 
traffic, so that at the end of October the St. Lawrence and Welland 
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canals each showed a decrease of over 2 million tons, although heavy 
iron ore and coal shipments (United States traffic) produced a net 
increase 1n the traffic through the locks at Sault Ste. Marie of almost 
10 million tons. Up to date the total capital cost of the Canadian 
canals is over $203,000,000. It is interesting to note that considerable 
trafic between the east and west coasts of Canada has in recent, years 
sprung up va the Panama Canal. 


Electric Railways—There were horse car systems in Montreal 
and Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway 
(at St. Catharines, Ont.), dates only from 1887, followed by the 
Ottawa Electric railway in 1891, and the electrification of the Montreal 
and Toronto systems in 1892. They are today, of course, common to 
practically all the cities of Canada. Great advances have also been 
made in the construction and use of suburban or inter-urban electric 
lines. Altogether there are now some 57 electric railway companies in 
operation, owning over 2,219 miles of track and about 4,000 cars with a 
capitalization of $221 millions. They carry over 808,000,000 fare 
passengers annually, pay wages of over $26 millions and have a gross 
revenue of about $56 millions. 


Express Companies.—Express service has been defined as “an 


expedited freight service on passenger trains’. The business began in 
a small way prior to Confederation, and assumed a well developed and 
permanent form in the ’seventies and ’eighties. There are now four 
systems in operation with a capital somewhat over $9 millions, operat- 
ing on 60,841 miles of steam and electric railway, boat lines and stage 
routes, and with gross receipts of about $27 millions. They issue 
money orders and travellers’ cheques to the amount of between $80 
millions and $90 millions annually. 


Roads and Highways.—The highways in Canada are becoming 
increasingly important year by year in the economic structure of the 
country. Over them is carried a very heavy traffic, both passenger 
and freight, especially between the large cities and towns. Great 
improvements have taken place under the “Good Roads Movement”’ 
of the past few years, culminating in the Canada Highways Act (1920), 
which provided a system of grants to the extent of $20 millions by the 
Dominion to the provincial governments in proportion to their own 
expenditures. The total of this grant, representing about 40 p.c. of 
the expenditure on these subsidized highways was expended by the 
end of 1928. The table below shows the highway mileage in Canada 
open for traffic last year (according to class of highway), and the 
expenditures. 
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Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, 1929 


Class of Highway Mileage 
Umimiprov ed earth. cco accent Br bie sate caro Aetecchors Oh ikea ee i 157,563°5 
TM PLrOVEGIAT Cl cok. ouxe is oes moon ieee Pa or Roe oe ocr skenees 160, 294-0 
ree Ao) Oe Ree nn A eet eG et ee pm Ee A NO oe PRIEUE oo oe flay winery at, ote 56, 393-7 
WaterbouncsMacadanys ssc care eee een en oe eee ee ee te eee Bene 4, 268-8 
Bituminous; Macadam lian Seiko cc iotes eee Oe a ee en ee 1, 487-5 
Bituminous Concrete sa... = aan. ee accent ee eee ee ak decom a) SAE Ry Ae 892-6 
Cement iconcretes,.«s eee eee ett TO eet, eee SE eg A re CAE 1,076-6 
fo tere eee ARR Sy J Une ak D arer emann Aba way Cane ofa, 8 381,976-7 
Expenditures 
$ 
Mor’ CONStEuCtlONs: . sess etch scree ee he ee Se en ee eee SS 38,912,029 
Wor TAIN EEN AD CO Aare ey ee Neh Schott ecg Bet ae ie a 18,963,381 


Motor Vehicles—The motor car is, of course, an ultra-modern 
improvement. Commencing as a toy and developing as a luxury of 
the rich, it now ranks as a comfort to those in moderate circumstances 
and a necessity of life to large sections of the population. It is the 
raison d’étre of the road improvements just mentioned; it has taken 
from the railways not only passenger traffic but a large volume of parcel 
and short haul freight. The automobile manufacturing industry, 
since its beginning little more than twenty years ago, has developed 
a production of $163 millions worth on a capitalization of $97 millions, 
employing about 17,000 persons. Twenty years ago the number of 
motor vehicles registered in Canada was under 2,000. In 1928 the 
number was over one million while over 242,000 cars and chassis were 
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manufactured in Canada in that year. (See table below for motor 
vehicle registration by provinces). So omnipresent has the motor car 
become that it is now customary to state the number in relation to 
total population. Thus in Nova Scotia in 1928 there was one motor 
to every 16 of population, in New Brunswick 15, in Quebec 18, in 
Ontario 7, in Manitoba 9, in Saskatchewan 7, in Alberta 7, and in 
British Columbia 7. Canada has more motors proportionately (one 
per 9 people) than any other countries except the United States (one 
per 5), the Hawaiian Islands (one per 8), and New Zealand (one per 8). 


Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, Calendar Years 1920-28 


Note.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada. 


Prince Noun New 
Years Edward Seatia Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
Island wick 
No No No. No No 
LODO Ge: aes Sie ee erty ates kee tA 1,419 12,450 11,196 41,562 177,561 
| LA tas bite HSIAO WIECH A Seams eet ee 2,955 22,853 19,022 | 97,657 344,112 
HL O28 tec Aopet ni spo Ses SLA Recital et a ss 5,430 35, 256 28,072 148, 473 491,140 
: Saskat- British 
Years : Manitoba ehcear Alberta Columban Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
tee Fe Se re eee eee eee 36,455 60,325 38,015 28,000 407, 064 
OD ete eens Pier RO Bae ics eS ret are nc 51,241 79,078 54,357 56,618 728,005 
1928<2 22: SAA etS Rohe on RTE EAs 71, 163 121,615 89,249 86,244 | 1,076,819 


Air Navigation.—Still more recent as an invention is the aeroplane, 
which is already of economic importance in the transportation of 
passengers and supplies to new and remote mining areas, etc. The 
total mileage of aircraft increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 2,728,414 
in 1928, in which year 74,669 passengers, 2,404,682 pounds of freight 
or express, and 316,631 pounds of mail were carried. 


Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going vessels entered and cleared 
at Canadian ports showed an almost continuous increase up to 1914; 
and again since the Armistice there has been a steady increase. The 
tonnage of coasting vessels has also grown, increasing from 10 million 
tons in 1876 (the first data compiled) to 89 million tons in 1928, as 
compared with an increase in sea-going and inland international 
tonnages from 13 millions in 1868 to 83 millions in 1928. 

The vessels on the Canadian shipping registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 with 652,613 tons. From then on there was a fairly steady 
increase in the tonnage, the number of vessels reaching its maximum 
in 1919 with 8,573, since when there has been a decrease to 8,454, 
representing 1,368,000 tons. 
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In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada, 
especially in the Maritime Provinces, when the vessels built were 
mostly wooden sailing vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat 
greatly affected the industry in Canada, and there was a more. or less 
steady decline in the numbers of vessels built and registered each year 
from 1885 to 1914. The war stimulated shipbuilding and there was a 
temporary activity assisted by the marine programme of the Dominion 
Government. During 1927, the latest year for which complete statistics 
are available, 14 steel vessels of 23,8438 tonnage, and 74 wooden vessels of 
4,977 tonnage were built. Of the $16,407,127 representing the total 
value of production in 1927, however, only $4,430,674 was for vessels 
built or under construction, while $7,244,152 was for repairs and cus- 
tom work, and $3,241,011 for other products (including aeroplanes, 
boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 


Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-7 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 
also the Montreal Telegraph Company was organized and a line built 
from Quebec to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought 
eventually under the single control of the Great Northwestern Tele- 
graph Company, which remained alone in the field until the building 
of the Canadian Pacific railway and the Canadian Government tele- 
graph lines. Today there are 338,000 miles of telegraph wire in 
Canada. They handle over 16,000,000 messages, from which the 
revenue is over $14 millions. In addition, six trans-oceanic cables have 
a terminus in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific, 
and handle nearly 8,000,000 cablegrams annually. There is also the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company and some 34 Government- 
owned and 74 privately-owned radio telegraph stations, on the east 
and west sea-coasts and on the Great Lakes. The number of wireless 
messages handled is now over 400,000. Radio telephony has also been 
established, the total number of radio stations, including private 
receiving stations, increasing from 33,456 in 1924 to 269,581 in 1928. 


Telephones.—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first 
talk over any distance was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell and 
between Brantford and Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 
1876. Telephone development in Canada, however, dates only from 
1880. In 1883 there were only 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 
exchanges, and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of long-distance wire. 
Today the number of telephones is over 13 millions with a 4 million 
wire mileage, the investment being over $263 millions. In the three 
Prairie Provinces there are well-organized government systems. Next 
to the railways, the telephone companies are probably the largest 
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annual investors in new plant and construction in the Dominion. 
Canada has more telephones per capita than any other country except 
the United States. 


The Post Office—There was a postal service between Montreal 
and Quebec as early as 1721, but the post-office was first placed on a 
regular footing in Canada by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Post- 
master-General for the American Colonies, in 1763. The first exclusive- 
ly Canadian postal service, however, dates from 1788, when a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec was established. By 1827 there 
were in the two Canada’s, 114 offices. In 1851 the Post Office was 
transferred from the control of the Imperial Department to the several 
provinces, and at Confederation, the provincial systems were trans- 
ferred to the Dominion, when the domestic rate on letters was reduced 
from 5 cents to 3 cents per half-ounce; in 1897 the rate was further 
reduced to 2 cents per ounce. Today the post office is under the direc- 
tion of a special Department, the Dominion being divided into fifteen 
districts which in their entirety embrace a territory more extensive 
than that served by any other systems in the world except those of the 
United States and Russia. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. The 
number of post offices in operation is now 12,478, the postal revenue 
being approximately $36 millions. The auxiliary money order system 
issues orders payable in Canada to the amount of $178 millions annually, 
and in other countries to the value of about $23 millions. In addition, 
postal notes to the value of $17 millions are issued. The issue of 
postage stamps in Canada is over $26 millions annually. During the 
war, the domestic letter rate was increased to 3 cents per ounce, but was 
reduced again to 2 cents as from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cents 
per half-ounce (Imperial penny postage) rate, established at the time 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, to Great Britain and other 
parts of the Empire instead of the older 5 cent rate, was advanced to 
3 cents and then to 4 cents in the war period, but was reduced to 2 cents 
as from Dec. 25, 1928. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


FINANCE* 


Currency and Banking 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter. 
Beads, blankets, beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been 
at various times used as substitutes for currency. Further, under the 
French régime playing cards stamped with a value and redeemable year- 
ly on the receipt of bills of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. 
In the early years of the British period, the Spanish dollar and the 
English shilling were the chief mediums of exchange, together with 
such paper money as the army bills issued by the Government for 
supplies during the war of 1812. In 1853 a measure was passed pro- 
viding for the adoption of decimal currency with a dollar equivalent 
to the American dollar, and from January 1, 1858, the accounts of the 
province of Canada were kept in terms of dollars. The use of the 
dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the Dominion by 
the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian dollar is a gold dollar weighing 25-8 grains, nine- 
tenths fine gold, and thus containing 23-22 grains of gold. Five- 
dollar and ten-dollar Canadian gold pieces have been coined to a 
limited extent but, in the main, the currency of Canada is in the form 
of silver, nickel and bronze token currency for fractional parts of a 
dollar and Dominion notes and bank notes for multiples of a dollar. 
The Canadian gold reserves, which exist for the redemption of Do- 
minion notes, contain, besides Canadian gold coin, British and United 
States gold coin, which is also legal tender in Canada, as well as bullion. 


Dominion Notes.—The issue of Dominion notes in one-dollar, two- 
dollar, four-dollar, five-dollar and fractional units, also in larger 
notes of from fifty to five thousand dollars (and in late years fifty 
thousand dollars) increased steadily prior to 1914, and very rapidly 
during the war period, since when there has been a considerable decline 
corresponding to the reduction in prices. Some 80 to 85 p.c. of these 
Dominion notes are in the hands of the banks as reserves. Dominion 
notes are legal tender everywhere in Canada except at the offices which 
the Government maintains for their redemption. During the war 
period this redemption was suspended but gold payment was resumed 
on July 1, 1926. 


*For a reference to Public Finances—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal—see 
Chapter ITI. 
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Bank Notes.—As already stated, Canadians early became accus- 
tomed to the free circulation of paper money, and practically all 
Canadian banks at their beginning have made the issue of bank notes 
their chief means of earning profit. For the last forty years no note 
holder of a failed bank has lost a dollar, as the note holder has been 
made the prior creditor in the case of the failure of a bank. The 
circulation of bank notes has proceeded on somewhat parallel lines 
with that of Dominion notes as is shown by the following table:— 


Dominion Bank Note 
Note circulation 
Year circulation (averages 
(averages for 
for the year) the year) 
$ $ 
1ST OM eR eT ene eer eet alee eit 7,294, 1031 15,149,031 
I ote, Diecneers Bia cc A a AS EROE: coc eh Oo OME ee on ee 13, 403, 958! 22,529, 623 
ESO Ore eas cos ch echonecd ms een eI AEE ds oper 15,501,360 32,834,511 
[9003 AS iG SPER RAL Seer Een REMY iit Ay aaa MAE, Acca 26,550, 465 46,574, 780 
DBD CD. Be Aes cy Atay oe ale Sy ae rn eR Dae (an BOP, 0 Eu, ed 89, 628, 569 82,120,303 - 
WEE) Ritts Sage 2 a Beets oh aS Ro ER eR I Tart de eh A 159, 080, 607 105, 137,092 
LOZ0 eer emcee eta cccak ot ahi Galette Steen 305, 806, 288 228,800,379 
LO 25 ene Met re Wee! SAME yas Mae hen Fe MernuRU a Aes Shy Gr. o 212, 681,059 165, 235, 168 
19 26h eee a Perr HEE SS, Sadho BR te ST 8 de 190, 004, 824 168, 885,995 
D2 (Re Re ae it oe oe eee eee ne 184, 898, 003 172,100, 763 
tesa ain bt 3 er rescn Regia NN LAC Re at SEAM nage thd eal aE 201,171,816 176,716,979 


1 Circulation on June 30. 


Banking— About the commencement of the 19th century the 
growth of Canadian business was being hampered by the unsatis- 
factory and chaotic currency situation. The need for a stable paper 
currency was temporarily met by the army bills referred to above, but 
the withdrawal of this currency at the close of the war of 1812 directed 
public attention once more to the expediency of securing a currency 
through the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal com- 
menced business as a bank of note issue in 1817, the Bank of Quebec, 
the Bank of Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at 
Kingston in 1818, the Bank of New Brunswick in 1820, and a second 
Bank of Upper Canada at York in 1821, while the Halifax Banking 
Company (private) commenced business in 1825 and the Bank of 
Nova Scotia in 1832 Later banks included the Bank of British North 
America, which commenced business in Canada in 1836, Molsons 
Bank established in 18538, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque 
Nationale in 1860, the Bank Jacques Cartier (later the Banque Pro- 
vinciale du Canada) in 1862, the Union Bank in 1866, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce in 1867, the Merchants Bank of Halifax (now the 
Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank in 1871, the Bank of Ham- 
ilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 18738, the Bank of Ottawa in 
1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875, the Standard Bank in 1876, and others 
of more recent date. 
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The Canadian Banking System, which may be described as “‘a 
decentralized system of relatively large, joint stock, commercial and 
industrial banks, privately owned and managed, but working under a 
uniform law and subject to the supervision of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, with the banks kept in competition with each other by the 
power to organize branches freely,’ is quite unlike that existing in 
England and most European countries, where a strong central bank 
stands in close relation to the Government Treasury, and unlike that 


The Bank of Montreal and the Royal Trust Co., Montreal 
N.R.I. Service 


of the United States where a system of regional centralization prevails. 
Though usually described as of Scotch parentage, from its resemblance 
in certain features, especially the branch banks, the Canadian system 
is really derived from that of the United States in the first half of the 


19th century, the latter system having developed along different lines. 


after the Civil War. The Canadian Banking System is a product of 
evolution, having grown up gradually with changes made from time 
to time as experience directed. Its most distinctive feature, the 
branch bank system, is well adapted to the needs of a country of wide 
area and small population, especially to the requirements of the grain 
and cattle trade of the west, since it forms within itself a ready method 
of shifting funds from one part of the country to another and from one 
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industry to another as the occasion may demand and ensures fairly 
uniform rates over wide areas. 

The present century has been in banking, as in industry, an. era: 
of amalgamations and of elimination of the weaker organizations, the’ 
number of chartered banks which was 36 in 1881, and 34 in 1901, 
having dropped to 25 in 1913, and to 11 in 1929. This lessening of 
the number of banks has been accompanied by a great increase in the 
number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in 
Canada. In 1902 the number had grown to 747, in 1916 to 3,198, and 
at the beginning of 1929 to 4,153. 

In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business 
outside of the country itself and at the close of 1928 had among them 
187 branches in foreign countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the British 
and foreign West Indies, Central and South America, and also in the 
great centres of international finance, London, Paris and New York. 

The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of 
the Canadian chartered banks are shown in the table below:— 


Liabili-} Liabili- 
Total ties ties Total | Loans 
Num- | assets to to the | liabili- | and dis-| Deposits. 
Banks ber of |Sept.30,| share- | public ties counts |Sept. 30, 
branch-| 1929 | holders |Sept.30,|Sept.30,|Sept.30,| 1929 
es ree 1929 1929 1929 
929 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
000,000} 000,090} 000,000! 000,000; 000,020} 000,000 


” Bank of Montreal........... 641 927 73 845 918 604 739 
*Bank of Nova Scotia....... 341 279 30 246 276 178 208 
¥ Bank of Vorontone cose: 195 138 14 121 135 93 105 
- Banque Provinciale du 

Canadas, oe ce ee 330 55 5 49 54 36 44 
Canadian Bank of Com- 

TLIOR COM cass a aacice anita a 809 761 58 691 749 519 553 
Royal Bank of Canada..... 912 976 70 901 971 626 729) 
TO oOmunioneDcniecee eee e 132 156 16 139 155 106 iw 
Banque Canadienne Nation- 

BIG EI ie tomer ae ne eee ey 569 160 13 144 157 93 122 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 194 153 15 136 151 101 ate 
Weyburn Security Bank.... 30 ve 1 6 He iS 5 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)f..|........ 3 1 2 3 - = 

Otale at came weenie 4,153 3,615 296 3,280 3,576 2,359 2,733 
RotalaQuOre nr aenase cree ALAA SADA Tl 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Totalel O00 terse sey «nthe 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 


tBarclay’s Bank has just commenced operations in Canada. 
*1911. 


Through the operation of the clearing houses, a record of inter- 
bank transactions has been maintained since the opening of the first 
clearing-house in 1889, which forms a valuable indication of the trend of 
business. The clearings at Montreal, the commercial metropolis of 
Canada, were $454 millions in 1889, reached $1,098 millions in 1902,, 
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$2,088 millions in 1910, $3,722 millions in 1916, $6,254 millions in 1919, 
and $7,109 millions in 1920 at the height of the inflation period. This, 
however, does not tell the whole story, since numerous transactions 
between persons who carry their accounts in the same bank are not 
recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalgamation of banks lessens 
in so far the volume of clearings. Accordingly, a record of cheques 
debited to accounts at all branches at clearing house centres was 
instituted in 1924; between that date and 1928 Montreal Bank debits 
increased from $7,502 millions to $13,962 millions, and the grand 
total of bank debits for Canada from $27,157 millions to $43,477 
millions—an increase of nearly 60 p.c. in four years. 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits since 1924 


Exchanges 
of the - Bank debits 
= clearing houses to 
of chartered individual 
banks accounts 
in Canada 
$000, 000 $000, 000 

HSA: Ga Be Sas 0 Ot aN ane oie ARN UE a A a erat 8 ON 17, 008 FOYE 
DAs k Sree ata OE WG A tale ty oe ee ie eae Rs EER KS! 16, 762 28,126 
VO 2G rac) sero oe ina crores ae ast: EAR On Seat eee ARIS 17,715 30,358 
ERY PA Prieta, Ponts 08 Les ete Cen (7 Sete a eneens Bie Ric ene ER oe Sie 20,568 36, 094 
TODS AEA Sys tba, Ot mnie. A ROR eE hon ew ind fe 24,555 43,477 
1929— 

SJANUALY Lee Cee eee ok re eae sae Bae ee ae ee 2,203 4,095 

GS RUE V04. os eR oc eine tk AC cy, Caen td Be 1,792 3,427 

Mise Chiao See eo AO ee Se ane Ant ce nTE 2,022 3,982 

Aor vee te oan A ene Sc LAE Bb Re, cud te cain Wiste Me eee Seta 1,961 3, 623 

IEE geek ee omer fat eee 5 Bi Re Ai eeAts Geet 5 Sone 2,182 4,128 

JUNC 2 et See es pe ees, Ramee PORRE Roy Wit 1,900 3,598 

JOLVA enc stk ao ee One en cen ee ae 2,192 4,004 

BG DR bisa enue eteah Sonus enetatn AAS Hepa pray enya Seta gaeee 2,019 3,667 

Septembers sts peace keene crs eae Sree le 1,965 3,470 

OGtOber nc. feces te Bee ee a see mee 2,558 4,273 

November ns os hick Saeco ee ease ce aeonee 2eLDo 4,177 


Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States. 
Among the first companies to transact life insurance business in Canada 
may be mentioned:—Scottish Amicable (1846), Standard (1847), 
Canada Life (1847), AXtna (1850), Liverpool and London and Globe 
(1851), and Royal (1851). No fewer than 14 companies began business 
in the early 70’s, including four native companies, namely:—Sun 
(incorporated 1865, began business 1871), Mutual of Canada (Ontario 
Mutual, 1870) Confederation (1871) and London (1874). By 1875 
there were at least 26 companies and possibly several more, com- 
peting for the available business in Canada, as against 40 active com- 
panies licensed by the Dominion and a few provincial companies in 
1928. 
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The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service 
to the individual policy-holder. The benefits which may now be 
obtained under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs 
of the policy holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age 
or in event of death or of disability. Within the last few years there has 
been introduced what is known as ‘‘group insurance’’, a plan whereby a 
group of persons, usually employees, are insured by their employer, 
for a uniform amount or a varying amount determined by a formula, 
under one policy, generally on the term plan, the employer paying the 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
I870 — 1928 


(DOMINION COMPANIES) 


premium or a substantial part thereof, each employee having the 
right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary normal rates, without 
medical examination, on termination of employment. 


As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs 
of the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the growth 
in the amount of life insurance in force has been phenomenal. In 
1869 the total life insurance in force in Dominion companies was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with $5,609,032,167 at the end of 1928. The 
increase in the life insurance in force in Canada during the single 
year 1928 was greater than the total amount in force in Canada even 
so late as 1910. 

The table below shows the growth of life insurance month by 
month in 1929 as compared with 1928. The statistics are not com- 
plete but represent approximately 85 p.c. of the total business trans- 
acted in Canada. 
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Sales of Life Insurance in Canada 


Month 1928 1929 Month 1928 1929 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Tanuanyg: see ce eee 47,270 OOM ROU renee cee eee ee 49,076 55,799 
Mebwmiany acer 39, 962 AGTOS7 PAN SUSt. ce ead tome ek 43,136 43 , 032 
Warehc aece tee et 44,505 49,060 || September........... 38,500 43,520 
Ha OVAU EUS Map eit ore Sem 46, 295 52901%)|| Octobertversst- ee 5d, 30k 52, 634 
OES aly Spiel ERIM TS eae Ba 49,581 60,673. NOVenlDer is sane 54,498 56,188 
Tianevee eae cen phe 51,456 64,186 || December... ..77...- 56, 223 - 


Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the estab- 
lishment by British fire insurance companies of agencies, usually situ- 
ated in the sea ports and operated by local merchants. The oldest 
existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix Fire Office 
of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian 
company of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the 
Nova Scotia Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated 
in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a 
Dominion license. Among the other pioneer fire insurance companies 
still in operation, mention may be made of the following:—the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was 
largely confined in ownership and operations to Quebec province; 
the British America Assurance Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest 
company in Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., organized in 1851 
and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest companies 
of its kind on the continent; two American companies, the tna In- 
surance Co., of Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
which commenced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1928, shows that at that date there were 207 fire insurance 
companies doing business in Canada under Dominion licenses, of which 
48 were Canadian, 65 were British and 94 were foreign companies, 
whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic records were col- 
lected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada, 
11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase 
in the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 76 p.c. 
of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the 
fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, the latter being carried 
on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which we 
have statistics) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to 
the growth of the practice of insurance, but it is also important as an 
indication of the growth of the value of insurable property in the 
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country, and thus throws light upon the expansion of the national 
wealth of Canada. At the end of 1928, besides the $8,762 millions of 
fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion licenses, there 
were also $1,298 millions in force in companies with provincial licenses, 
and over $583 millions in force with companies, associations, or under- 
writers not licensed to transact business in Canada, or a grand total 
of about $10,700 millions of fire insurance in force in the Dominion. 

The trend of the growth of fire insurance in force in companies 
licensed by the Dominion Government is indicated by the following 
figures— 


Fire insurance 
Year in force at 


end of year 
$ 
USS Serer etary ee eine anaes icks cia eee ae ce Me nT nee ree 411,563,271 
ESS Pare hence i te ea oe Mark Ree, Sette, AY Bi et ie at 720, 679, 621 
OOM ears OR Ay Oe RI irl a. cht CAR hc ch ROR A Sr an eS oe BRC e A 992,332,360 
LOL OG eee eT eet mnt EM ek Ree ates eee RAMAN, Ay ORES Aelbend aee Bot 2,034, 276, 740 
LO 20 sepaeetys SE es UCAS RG ASAE Te POLO Cart oe Tae Rete ae eee one eae 5, 969, 872, 278 
EAS ee racclsi is SRP et REN aR ae oni er RAL anil Ih cll oe oa pe hal ecaae lat aL me AD 7,583, 297,899 
OD Ga ne ae tet aed tte ee EN at Aa PEE 88 Bal aE geek de be das tae 8,051,444, 136 
ORE PES Gh TOO ILSe IS Sie eerie OE ROR COD Wat ICD Geek TA epee coe een Leann 8, 287, 732, 966 
Pes ct canttle Pete eben A ASN RL a Re OOS ae A Rn Tee Ea ee AL 8,761,579, 512 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Since 1875 the growth of insurance 
business other than fire and life has been a steady one. The report 
of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows 
that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction of 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only 
four classes of miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 
and 1, respectively. Miscellaneous insurance now includes in Canada, 
accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, credit, 
guarantee, hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, 
plate glass, sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live stock 
insurance, etc. Whereas in 1880, 10 companies transacted business of 
this kind, such insurance was sold in 1928 by 196 companies, of which 
42 were Canadian and 154 British and foreign. 

The most important class of miscellaneous insurance, according 
to the amount of premiums received, is automobile insurance, which 
has greatly increased in recent years. As recently as 1910, the prem- 
ium income of companies doing an automobile insurance business 
was only $80,446; in 1915 it was $573,604, and in 1928 $9,771,308. 
Hail insurance companies came next, with a premium income in 1928 
of $6,202,322. The premium income of accident and sickness insurance 
combined, however, totalled $11,297,225 in 1928, exceeding automobile 
insurance. 
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Loan and Trust Companies 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust com- 
panies was first carried on by an incorporated Canadian company 
in 1844, when the Lambton Loan and Investment Co. was established. 
In order to legalize and encourage such operations, an Act to this end 
was passed by the Legislature of Canada in 1846, followed in 1847 and 
1849 by similar Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia respectively. 
These early companies were termed building societies; their activities 
comprised mainly the lending of money on security of real estate and 
also the lending of money to members without their being liable to the 
contingency of losses or profits in the business of the society. In 
addition to these operations, such companies were authorized, by an 
Act of 1859, to “borrow money to a limited extent’’. Later, by the 
Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was given to receive money 
on deposit and to issue debentures subject to certain restrictions as to 
amounts of deposits. 

The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgage security, the money thus made available for development 
purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the invest- 
ing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings 
and mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming 
communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases 
in the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from 
subsequent legislation until in 1899, 102 companies made returns, 
showing capital stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 
and deposits of $19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from 
$3,233,985 to $148,148,496 between 1867 and 1899. After slight 
decreases in the number of loan companies in operation through 
amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after the turn of the century, 
further increases were again recorded. Asa result of the revision of the 
laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, statistics of pro- 
vincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be collected, 
but of late years these make voluntary returns so that all-Canadian 
totals are again available. The capital stock paid up of loan com- 
panies according to the latest available statistics amounts to $37,920,- 
465; reserve funds to $26,541,975; liabilities to the public $147,415,973; 
and to shareholders $67,188,875; a total of $214,604,848. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators 
under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other 
settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates 
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of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial 
agents for municipalities and companies and, where so appointed, 
as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies receive de- 
posits but the lending of actual trust funds is restricted by law. 

Trust companies are principally provincial institutions, since their 
original main functions are connected with probate, which lies within 
the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. The aggregate total assets of the 
trust companies of Canada, whether operating under Dominion or under 
provincial licenses, show an increase from $805 millions in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which this figure is available), to $1,232 millions in 
1928. Of this enormous amount, $1,078 millions was in estates, trusts 
and agency funds. 


Interest Rates 


There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for money in the 
same sense as in great financial centres such as London and New York. 
Nevertheless the trend of money rates in the Dominion can be measured. 
Since about, the beginning of the century the province of Ontario, the 
wealthiest and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has 
done its financing largely in Canada, hence the fluctuation in the rate 
of yield of province of Ontario bonds is an excellent long-term indicator 
of net interest rates in the Dominion. Fluctuations in the yield of 
Ontario bonds for the past four years are shown below:— 


Yield of Ontario Bonds, 1926-1929 


Month 1926 1927 1928 1929 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
SANUAEY eet Mates eee Nee eh ees ah oe ae 4-80 4-65 4-30 4-65 
LER) ODED TA Yiaseys vas Bice See MR A ee AN SIAL DR URE ho oes © eee mr 4-80 4-65 4-20 4-70 
VAT i eernn rate on ie terete rae tars Metis Gun Ue NIN t 4-80 4-60 4-25 4-85 
Dy} We Ns Ch esc earn ce Re ALTER Or our UE oon Ri Et A aE OR 4-80 4-56 4-25 4-95 
ESV eden ERS aint cy en ete tee Mabe. Feu ce ata can 4-80 4-55 4-35 5-00 
AUD De sein ghcheen ee rc it oct he CONGREN Stn Fae 15 RAs Aeneas ae GR Bs 4-80 4-55 4-40 4-95 
TRA ease eek eas oo pease. 7 cs ORO coe ee aE et rE eS 4-80 4-55 4-50 4-95 
PAIS USD Garp eee alert marae ee eve nc Lite cine ee Ga ister: 4-80 4-55 4-60 4-90 
Heplem Dover = wee eee tie em te Rhy Se Leelee Te 4-80 4-55 4-60 5-00 
OGLO DER ae Ee ete aero Seo eas ahaa Snes oeh gS 4-80 4-50 4-55 4-95 
INGYVEm Dera ee oan ee eee ones, Se eee it Seo ae 4-75 4-47 4-55 4-95 
ID OCEMIDECL AR Ree se etek as cE Riles man eeae 4-75 4-35 4-60 - 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


In Canada as in other new countries, the working population 
bears a larger proportion to the total than in the case of older civiliz- 
ations. According to the last census, about 47-5 p.c. of the population 
(77-5 p.c. of the males and 15-2 p.c. of the females) were ‘gainfully 
employed”’. 


Historical—The trade union movement in Canada has developed 
in the past half century. There were sporadic unions as far back as 
the thirties, and certain of these, notably in Toronto and Montreal, 
later attained to considerable importance. But until the establishment 
of the factory system and the gathering of workers in industrial centres, 
trade unionism does not ordinarily arise, especially in a country of 
abundant unclaimed natural resources. Moreover, it was not until 
1872 that liberty of association, the corner-stone of trade unionism, 
was won in Canada (after a famous trial in Toronto, and following the 
repeal of the Combination laws in England). This and current indus- 
trial activity gave a spur to organization, and in 1873 the first step was 
taken towards organizing a general association or congress of Canadian 
labour bodies. ‘“The Canadian Labour Union’’, formed in that year, 
lapsed in the industrial depression of 1875, and though organization 
efforts on a local basis persisted, no permanent central organization 
again arose until 1886, when the “Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada”’, destined to become the most powerful central representative 
of organized labour in Canada, was established. This body has never 
since gone out of existence, its annual sessions constituting the chief 
vehicle for the expression of labour opinion in Canada. Meanwhile, 
several other central bodies have arisen and given additional voice 
to the views of labour. 


The “International” Unions—The great majority of the local 
trade unions of Canada are branches of central craft organizations 
which embrace the whole continent, usually with headquarters in the 
United States. For that reason they are termed “international’’ 
unions. As the American Federation of Labour is the principal federal 
representative for purposes of legislative discussion of these central 
craft associations in the United States, so in Canada the ‘‘Trades and 
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Labour Congress” represents the unions affiliated with the “inter- 
nationals’. There are, however, certain large international unions, 
notably in railroad employment, which do not affiliate with the Feder- 
ation or the Congress. Thus Canada, while deriving its labour organ- 
ization machinery very largely from the continental system, maintains 
its legislative independence. The Trades and Labour Congress, it 
may be added, is a member of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, commonly known as the ““Amsterdam International’’, to which 
only one central body from each country is admitted. 

There were in the past year in Canada some 1,873 local branches 
of the above-mentioned international unions, having a combined 
membership of 186,917, and representing 83 craft associations. A 
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list of those of the latter having a membership of 5,000 or over in 
Canada is as follows:— 


Number Reported 


of Membership 
Name of Organization Canadian of 

Local Canadian 

Units Units 
Wnited Mine Workers oiAmericas sae eee eae ree nioiee 38 15,500 
Brotherhood.or RailroadErainmen.ea. 26-2 ee eee ee ene 96 15,172 
Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen of America................. 116 14, 052 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees.............. 189 14, 033 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners................ 84 9,090 
International Association of Machinists.....................-. 86 8,155 
American. Hederation of Musicians] case oes settee oe 39 8, 000 
Orderiot Railroad: DT clegrapnerscncian seer enicis ie oe ee eee eee 13 7, 633 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen......... 105 7,589 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway : 

FE NAPl GV GOs ee cee Tee Tee eke LOO cone 26 7,500 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America.................. 14 6,300 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers..................-+-5- 103 5,706 


The “Industrial Workers of the World” (7 branches with 4,400 
members in Canada) though international in scope is organized on an 
‘industrial’ basis and hence is not a part of the above movement. 


The Trades and Labour Congress reported a paid up membership 
of 126,638 for the fiscal year 1929, an increase of 7,395 over 1928. 
An event of interest to Canadian Labour during the year 1929 was the 
holding of the American Federation of Labour’s 49th annual meeting 
at Toronto, previous meetings having been held in Canada in 1909 
and 1920. 


National Unions.—In addition to the international unions there 
have always been a number of purely national unions in Canada, some 
of which, such as the Provincial Workmen’s Association of Nova 
Scotia and the Canadian Federation of Labour, had long and interest- 
ing histories. At the present time, the leading exponents of national 
unionism are the ‘“‘National and Catholic” unions of Quebec, number- 
ing 105 branches, with a total membership of 26,000, and the ‘‘All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour’’ which in turn embraces the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees (17,656 members in 209 local 
divisions), the ‘‘One Big Union’”’ (46 branches with 20,029 members) 
and some others. There are also some 36 independent Canadian 
labour units. 


Summary.—Reviewing labour organization in Canada as a whole, 
there were reported last year some 2,653 local trade unions, having a 
combined membership of 300,602. How these are divided up by 
industries can be seen at a glance from the diagram, p. 149. As to the 
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history and trend of the movement, this can best be reviewed from 
the diagram on page 151. In 1911, the earliest year for which there 
are records, there were but 1,741 local unions having a membership of 
133,132. The ‘‘peak”’ year was 1919, when there were 378,047 organ- 
ized trade unionists in Canada in 2,847 local branches. 


The ‘Trades and Labour Councils’ are important bodies in the 
Canadian scheme of labour organization. Altogether there are over 
49 of these in Canada, each consisting of representatives from the 
local unions for the expression of views on questions of general public 
interest. There are also some 51 ‘District Couneils”’ of labour, and 
some 55 labour ‘‘Federations’’. 


Naturally, the larger cities are the chief homes of trade unionism, 
thirty-two cities of Canada having twenty or more local unions, 
Montreal ranking first with 200, Toronto second with 141, Winnipeg 
third with 107, Vancouver fourth with 99, Calgary fifth with 74, and 
Edmonton sixth with 69. 


By provinces trade unionism ranks as follows: Ontario has 1,024 
local unions; Quebec, 485; Alberta, 270; British Columbia, 262; 
Saskatchewan, 189; Manitoba, 175; Nova Scotia, 127; New Bruns- 
wick, 111; and Prince Edward Island, 10. 


The percentage of organized workers to total population in Can- 
ada is lower than in most of the countries of Europe or in Australia 
or New Zealand. It is, however, practically the same as that of the 
United States (3-1 p.c. as compared with 3-2 p.c.). This low per- 
centage doubtless reflects the preponderance of agriculture in our 
industrial structure, as well as the general stage of our economic 
development, including such factors as the proximity of free land and 
the relatively high rate of immigration. 


Union Benefits —Large sums on account of benefits are expended 
by labour organizations. For the international unions in both Canada 
and the United States these in 1928 amounted to the high total of over 
$24 millions. Canada’s share in this is unknown, but apart from 
amounts received from headquarters of international organizations, 
expenditures in Canada on benefits for 1928 amounted to $406,041, 
the chief items being sick and accident benefits, death benefits and 
strike benefits. 


In recent years labour organizations have tended to extend their 
scope far beyond the original field of wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, to consider the broader problems of industry and even of 
society in general. The Trades and Labour Congress, for instance, at 
its 45th annual convention in August, 1929, adopted resolutions asking 
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that all the provinces adopt old age pensions, mothers’ allowances 
and maternity benefits; that the Federal Government bring down a 
bill providing for sick and unemployment insurance; that workers’ 
claims should rank first under the Bankruptcy Act; that the legal 
profession carry a blanket bond or other safeguards to protect the 
public; the abolition of capital punishment; the retention of trade 
within the Empire, etc. 


Departments of Labour—Labour Legislation.—Accompanying the 
steady progress of labour organization, Canada has provided on an 
increasing scale for governmental consideration of labour problems. 
The Dominion Department of Labour was established in 1900. Its 
duties are to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, 
to collect and disseminate information relative to labour conditions, 
to administer the Government’s fair wages policy and in general to 
deal with problems involving the interests of workers. Under the first 
mentioned of these functions, the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, originated in 1907 for the settlement of trade disputes, has at- 
tracted favourable comment throughout the world; over 706 threatened 
disputes have been referred under it to date and in all but some 38 
cases an open break has been averted. A monthly ‘‘Labour Gazette” 
has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive survey of labour conditions 
in Canada, and is supplemented by various special publications dealing 
with wages, labour organizations, labour laws, etc. The Department 
more recently has established also the ““Employment Service of Can- 
ada’’ which copes with the unemployment problem; it also admin- 
isters the Technical Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, 
the Old Age Pensions Act and ‘the Combines Investigation Act—the 
latter being a measure aimed at combinations in restraint of trade. In 
addition, the Department acts generally as the representative in 
Canada of the International Labour Office of the League of Nations, 
Canada as one of the eight states of “chief industrial importance” 
having a place on the Governing Body of that Office. In several of the 
provinces likewise, namely in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia, Departments or Bureaus of 
Labour have been set up. Under these are administered an increasing 
body of legislation of various kinds (“civil rights’ pertaining to the 
provinces under the B.N.A. Act) in the form of factories, shops and 
mines acts, workmen’s compensation acts (most of the provinces 
having special boards for the administration of the latter legislation), 
laws for the protection of women and children in industry, mechanics’ 
lien acts and other legislation for the fixing and safeguarding of wages. 
The growth of this body of legislation is one of the most outstanding 
features of the social progress of Canada in the present century. 
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Strikes—The final weapon of organized labour is the strike. 
Records of strikes in Canada go back to the beginning of the century, 
in which year 104 strikes were in existence, involving 28,086 employees 
and a time loss of 632,302 working days. In 1903 and again in 1911- 
1912-1913 the losses were heavy. The highest loss, however, occurred 
in 1919 when there were 298 strikes involving 138,988 employees with 
a time loss of 3,942,189 working days. In 1928 there were 101 strikes, 
involving about 18,000 working people and a time loss of 238,132 days. 
These figures show a decline for 1929. To the end of October there 
were 118 strikes, involving 14,764 employees and 131,023 working days 
lost, as compared with 149 strikes involving 21,068 employees and 
186,968 working days lost in the similar period of 1928. Generally 
speaking, the time loss through strikes has been proportionately less in 
Canada, than in other industrial countries. 


Labour in Politics —Labour plays a noteworthy part in Canadian 
politics. The first election of a Labour member to a provincial legis- 
lature occurred in 1878. From time to time this was repeated in other 
provinces and in the Dominion Parliament, but for many years, no 
definite policy was adopted by Labour. In 1917, however, the ‘‘Can- 
adian Labour Party’’ was organized under the auspices of the Trades 
and Labour Congress; it has, in addition to Ontario, completed 
organization of provincial sections in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Alberta 
and British Columbia. There is also an Independent Labour 
Party in Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia—also the ‘‘Com- 
munist Party of Canada,” formed in 1922, representative of the Third 
(Communist) International. In the federal election held in September, 
1926, eighteen straight Labour candidates appeared; there was also a 
Communist nominee and three Independent Labour, two Liberal- 
Labour-Progressive and two Liberal-Labour candidates. Three 
nominees of Labour political parties were elected; the Liberal-Labour 
member, the Hon. Mr. Peter Heenan, was later chosen Minister of 
Labour. Several of the Provincial Legislatures have Labour members. 
At the last municipal elections (1929), 64 Labour candidates in 17 
localities appeared, of whom 41 were elected. 


Employers’ Associations—Side by side with labour organization 
has been a strong movement in Canada towards the formation of 
employers’ associations. These involve a wide variety of business 
enterprises, and aggregate statements are somewhat meaningless. 
The Department of Labour, however, issued records in 1929 of 691 
main organizations and 716 branch associations, or a total of 1,407 
organizations in industry, commerce and the professions, divided 
into 19 groups and reporting a membership of 888,820. Included 
among these were 89 agricultural associations, with a membership of 
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556,889; 268 professional associations (legal, medical, dental, etc.) with 
a membership of 91,890; as well as dairying, livestock breeders’, 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail merchants’ and other associations 
of various kinds. 


Co-operative Associattons.—Co-operative associations in Canada 
number 936, with a total membership of 512,835, which includes the 
grain growers of the prairies, the largest co-operative organization in 
Canada (for note on the Wheat Pools, see page 59), dairy farmers 
and fruit and vegetable growers of the eastern provinces. Apart from 
these there are some 26 co-operative distribution societies affiliated 
with a central Co-operative Union. There is also a number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union, the majority being 
in the western provinces. Consumers in Canada are, however, less 
inclined to co-operative effort than in the older countries of Europe, 
owing to the more individualistic character of the population and the 
higher standard of living made possible by higher wages. In the 
province of Quebec great success has been achieved in the organization 
of ‘‘Peoples.Banks’’ for the providing of short term credit for small 
- farmers and industrial workers; there are over 180 of such banks in 
existence, their membership exceeding 40,000 and their aggregate 
loans amounting to nearly $5 millions annually. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


EDUCATION—SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH— 
LIBRARIES—ART 


Public education in Canada is under the Jurisdiction of the Pro- 
vincial Governments, each of which has a Department of Education. 
The Dominion Government has on occasion made grants in aid of 
specific forms of education, as under the “Agricultural Education Act’’ 
of 1913 and the ‘‘Technical Education Act” of 1919, but such action 
must be regarded as special and temporary. 


How large a part is played by education in Canada may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in 1928 there were no less than 2,342,662 pupils 
and students in educational institutions, which with the teaching staff 
added approaches one-quarter of the entire population. Of course, 
the fact that the population of Canada has a comparatively larger 
proportion in the younger periods of life than the populations of many 
other countries, must be taken into account in such a statement. Total 
expenditures on education exceeded $150 millions in 1928. 


To extend the above figures: In 1928, there were in all publicly 
controlled kindergarten, elementary and high schools, 2,112,809 pupils; 
in private schools of the same nature there were 14,111; in technical 
and night courses in schools publicly controlled, 113,873; in schools 
for teacher training, 9,296; in schools for the deaf and blind, 1,793; in 
private business colleges, 14,683; in Indian schools, 15,018; in classical 
colleges (Quebec), 10,547; in preparatory courses to universities and 
to other colleges, 4,202; in regular courses in other colleges and in 
universities, 36,959; and in correspondence and special courses in 
other colleges and in universities, 13,051. 


In the elementary grades of education (mostly taught in common 
schools) there were 1,919,473 pupils, while in secondary and higher 
grades there were 340,839. These figures do not include night schools, 
schools for the blind, ete. 


Of teachers, there were 71,891 in ordinary and technical schools; . 
A,078 professors in universities and their preparatory schools; 1,757 
in colleges and their preparatory schools; and about 2,268 in private 
‘schools, Indian schools, schools for teacher training, schools for blind 
-and deaf, and business colleges. Altogether the total number of the 
teaching profession in Canada may be set down at 79,994. 
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The table below sets out the current facts in a form convenient 
for reference :— 


Education in Canada, 1928: Educational Institutions, Pupils, Teachers 
and Expenditures 


Number N aan Number 
fo) 


Type of institution of of Expenditure 
institutions pupils teachers 
Ordinary day schools under public $ 
CONETOM ER hhc. me eee tn etn ta 36,115 | 2,112,809! 67,861 |} 
Schools for teacher training........... 51 9, 295 458 |+ 132,065, 9062 
Schools for blind and deaf............ 11 1,793 3003 
Technical and night schools........... 270 113,873 4,030 2,151, 686 
Private, elementary and secondary 
schools and business colleges....... 179 28,7944 IE PART aeeorne A Loner 
InGianisehoolsice-ss kes eee 340 15, 018 295 2,033,375 
Universities and colleges.............. 109 64, 769 5, 835 14,679, 788 
Ota Mae ie oe een eee ane 37,035 | 2,346,3425| 79,994 150, 930, 755 


l Including independent schools in Quebec. 

2 Including $9,600,313 of subsidized independent schools in Quebec. This item is not 
entered under. private schools as it does not represent all private schools. 

3 Approximate. 

4 Exclusive of Quebec independent schools. 

5 Exclusive of 3,680 duplicates. 


Measures of Progress 


How education has grown in Canada may be measured briefly by 
the following statements: at Confederation, there were only about 
675,000 pupils and students in educational institutions and less than 
14,000 teachers—or less than one-third the number of pupils of today 
and about one-sixth the number of teachers. How, in particular, the 
teaching profession has advanced relatively as well as absolutely is 
reflected in the fact that at the first census of Canada (1871) there were 
only 13 teachers and professors for each 1,000 of ‘gainfully employed” 
persons in Canada, whereas at the last census (1921) there were 20. 
This reflects the parallel fact that at Confederation there were 20 
teachers and professors for each 1,000 pupils, whereas today there are 35. 

Educational Systems in Canada have made especially rapid 
progress in the present century. Examples of that progress are 
the advances in technical and high school education. In addition may 
be mentioned new work for the mentally and physically subnormal; 
medical and nurse inspection of schools; the effective child labour and 
compulsory attendance laws recently enacted; the consolidation of 
schools, with conveyance of children to schools, and the creation of 
municipal school districts, rural graded schools and rural high schools 
—all designed to secure larger taxation areas and thus support better 
classes of schools—bringing high school education within the reach of 
rural children, creating rural centres with community halls (thus 
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increasing social opportunities in rural communities), providing 
facilities for teaching such subjects as manual training, domestic 
science, if not vocational or semi-vocational work, etc. 

But perhaps the most significant measure of the progress of com- 
mon school education in Canada is afforded by the statistics of illiteracy. 
At the first census of the Dominion (1871), 20 p.c. of the people over 
twenty years of age were “‘illiterate,”’ in the sense of being unable to 
read or write. At the last census (1921), the percentage of illiteracy 


A Consolidated Rural School 


Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 


was only 5. When it is remembered that in the meantime Canada has 
had to handle an inflow of millions of foreign born immigrants with 
their lower standards in matters like education—under the impact of 
which the homogeneous population of 1871 has been rendered decidedly 
otherwise—the achievement is indeed noteworthy. 

A further significantefact illustrating the widening scope of educa- 
tional activities is that 280,000 persons in educational institutions 
today are practically adults, that is, are over sixteen years of age, or 
are in classes designed for persons who have discontinued attendance 
at common schools. 

There has been a marked growth also in so-called secondary 
education. The high school of today is a continuation of the elementary 
school, a means of extending education without reference to vocation. 
In 1928 there were over 200,000 pupils enrolled in high school grades, 
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80 per cent of whom were not looking forward to university work or 
the teaching profession, but were attending high school merely to 
extend their basic education. High school work today may be taken 
in almost any rural school of Canada, and if the pupil is thus qualified 
to write departmental examinations he receives certificate of his 
academic training. 

The proportion entering high school has increased enormously 
since the beginning of the present century. Until that date only the 
exceptional pupil completed elementary work and entered upon high 
school work. Today about 35 p.c. of those who go to school at all 
do some high school work—either ordinary, technical or agricultural 
high school. Further, owing to regular attendance and better methods 
of teaching, the pupil is ready for continuation work a year or two 
earlier than at the beginning of the century, so that to meet the require- 
ments of compulsory attendance and child labour laws he must stay at 
school and do continuation work; further, practically all the pupils 
who go to school at all and are mentally capable of completing element- 
ary work are today reaching a stage of education at which they are 
ready to do continuation work. The high schools are crowded. The 
technical day school pupil who was almost non-existent a few years 
ago is now to the ordinary high school pupil in the proportion of one 
to seven, but at the present rate of increase of those ready for continu- 
ation work the enrolment in the technical schools may eventually 
exceed that of the high schools. Continuation work has increased at 
an unparalleled rate but the demand for it has increased at a much 
greater rate. 

A still more important feature, but one which cannot be briefly 
described, is the raising of the status of the teacher. In earlier times 
the trained teacher was the exception. Today, with about 70,000 
ordinary teaching positions, there are over 10,000 in schools for teacher 
training if we include university and departmental summer schools. 
It is becoming not unusual to find university graduates teaching in 
the elementary schools. The universities now give short courses for 
teachers during the summer, elementary teachers spending a part of 
their vacation thereat to improve their standing, while a regular system 
of conventions enables them to exchange ideas and solve their various 
problems. Teaching is no longer a stepping stone to something else, 
but is in itself a learned profession. 


University EHducation.—There are 23 universities now in Canada, 
a list of which follows (Provincial Universities in italics), the figures in 
brackets being the total enrolment of students last year:—University 
of St. Dunstan’s, Charlottetown, P.E.I. (163); University of King’s 
College, Halifax, N.S. (76); Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 
(823); Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. (579); University of St. 
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Francis Xavier, Antigonish, N.B. (250); University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. (269); Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 
(486); University of St. Joseph’s College, St. Joseph, N.B. (364); 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. (3,726); University of Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, Que. (157); Laval University, Quebec, Que. 
(10,069); University of Montreal, Montreal, Que. (11,029); University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. (8,717); *Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 
(771); *University of Trinity College, Toronto, Ont. (278); Western 
University, London, Ont. (1,491); Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont. (3,558); University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont. (8,814); McMaster 
University, Toronto, Ont. (557); University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Man. (8,917); University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 
(2,557); University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. (1,536); University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. (2,381). 


Expenditures—In 1928 the total expenditures in Canada on edu- 
cation of all kinds was about $150,930,755, but this included in some 
cases endowments of universities and colleges, and in most cases, 
debenture payments for debts incurred on building before and during 
the war. These and other facts, including the fact that the dollar of 
1928 has only the purchasing power of 88 cents in 1867 must be remem- 
bered in making comparison of the expenditure on education in 1928 
with that of an early date, except as demonstrating what the people 
of Canada are willing to pay for education. 


Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 


Scientific research began in Canada in the ’80’s with the institution 
in the universities of courses in experimental and practical science 
which have been steadily expanded. Research has been promoted 
by scientific societies such as the Royal Canadian Institute and the 
Royal Society of Canada, and by the laboratories maintained by 
various Departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
though the research activities of the latter have been inadequate. 
In recent years, with the growing realization of the importance of 
scientific and industrial research, and aided by the growth of Canadian 
wealth, the scientific equipment of the leading universities has been 
greatly increased and the prosecution of research aided by numerous 
scholarships. An especially notable achievement was the discovery 
of insulin by Doctors Banting, Collip, and Mr. Best, working under 
Professor Macleod in the University of Toronto. 

As Canada’s part of a scheme designed to bring about co-operation 
of effort and co-ordination of research throughout the British Empire, 
there was appointed in 1916 the Honorary Advisory Council for 


*Federated with University of Toronto. 
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Scientific and Industrial Research, commonly known as ‘‘The National 
Research Council”. This Council, now operating under the Research 
Council Act of 1924 has charge of all questions of scientific and tech- 
nological methods affecting the expansion of Canadian industries or 
the utilization of Canada’s natural resources. Research laboratories 
are being built and will be completed before the end of 1930. Mean- 
while the Council is continuing to render the maximum possible 
assistance in three directions, (a) the training of research workers, 
(6) the granting of financial assistance towards important approved 
researches, and (c) the co-ordination and stimulation of research 
work on problems of national importance. Three classes of scholar- 
ships have been established to enable university graduates of dis- 
tinction to continue their post-graduate training in science, 476 having 
been awarded to 283 persons during the 12 years ending November 30, 
1929. During the same period the Council has expended the total sum 
of $834,680 in grants in aid of research of which $182,934 was expended 
during the year ended November 30, 1929. About 46 p.c. of all moneys 
expended by the Council since it was established have been devoted to 
the co-ordination and stimulation of research work carried out in 
university, government and industrial laboratories throughout Canada, 
it being.the policy of the Council to utilize to the fullest possible extent, 
all existing facilities, both in trained man power and equipment. 


Libraries 


There are various kinds of libraries in Canada; school, college, 
university, government, while free public libraries afford means of 
self education for all. The first public library in Canada was founded 
at Niagara in 1800; at the present time there is a network throughout 
the country, some form of public library legislation existing in all the 
provinces and the Yukon and assistance being given by money grants, 
special taxes, etc. Scattered settlers, mining camps, etc., are served 
by travelling libraries. This movement, starting in 1890, has grown 
steadily; in some of the provinces the work is carried on under govern- 
ment auspices, while several of the leading universities maintain 
travelling libraries. Several of the universities and the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education have library schools giving courses of varying 
length. Library training is given also in the normal schools while 
several of the larger libraries conduct “apprentice classes’? in order 
to have trained assistants in times of emergency. 


Art 


After passing through the inevitable stages of first complete and 
then partial dependence on the traditions of the older European 
countries, Canadian art today, particularly in painting is adding 
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something of its own to these traditions in the form of a dominating 
sense of decoration and a greater searching for and insistence upon 
the essentials of form and colour in the rendering of nature. Public 
appreciation of Canadian art is in its infancy but the opinion of many 
foreign critics is that Canada is developing something of a national and 
original school of painting... 

The National Gallery of Canada, founded in 1880, has a collection 
of pictures, statuary and other works of art which is being constantly 
augmented by means of annual grants voted by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, by diploma works of the members of the Royal Canadian 
Academy and by gifts and loans from persons interested in art. An 
“Advisory Arts Council’ of three members manages the Gallery, 
‘administers the annual grants and is responsible for the encouragement 
and cultivation of correct artistic taste and Canadian public interest 
in the fine arts. The Gallery contains paintings by many of the old 
masters and an excellent and representative exhibition of the work of 
Canadian artists. Loans of collections of paintings are made fo a 
year or shorter periods to any art body or society in Canada which 
possesses the necessary facilities. The present accommodation in the 
Victoria museum at Ottawa, will, it is hoped, be enlarged in the near 
future. 
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1903. 
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1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 
1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 
1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917, 


1918, 


APPENDIX I 
Chronology of Canada in the Twentieth Century 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and accession of King Edward VII. 
Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth Dominion Parliament. April 1, Fourth 
Dominion census. 

May 31, End of South African War. June 30, Meeting of fourth Colonial 
Conference in London. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaska Boundary Convention. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commission established. Dec. 10, 
Earl Grey takes office as Governor General. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Dominion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 
April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Conference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of intermediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with France signed at Paris. Oct. 17, First 
message by wireless telegraphy between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. University of Saskatchewan founded. 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa branch of Royal Mint. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations; visit to Quebec of the Prince of 
Wales. University of British Columbia founded. 

Jan. 20, Opening of 11th Dominion Parliament. July 28, Conference 
on Imperial Defence in London. 

May 4, Passing of Naval Service Bill. May 6, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King George V. New trade agreement made 
with Germany, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. Sept.21, Generalelection. Oct.10 (Sir) R. L. Borden, premier. 
Oct. 11, Inauguration at Kitchener of Ontario hydro-electric power 
transmission system. Oct. 13, His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught takes office as Governor-General. 

May 15, Extension of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
June 2, Trade agreement with West Indies came into force. 

Aug. 4, War with Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria-Hungary; Nov. 5, 
with Turkey. Aug. 18-22, Special war session of Canadian Parliament. 
Oct. 16, First Canadian contingent lands at Plymouth. 

Feb., First Canadian contingent lands in France and proceeds to Flan- 
ders. April 22, Second battle of Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. June 15, Battle of Givenchy. ; 
Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruction of Houses of Parliament. at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Battle of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanctuary Wood. Nov. 11, The Duke 
of Devonshire takes office as Governor General. 

Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. Mar. 21-April 27, Imperial War 
Conference. April 5, United States declares war against Germany. 
April 9, Capture of Vimy Ridge. Aug. 15, Battle of Loos, capture of 
Hill 70. Sept. 20, Parliamentary franchise extended to women. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 6, Disastrous explosion 
at Halifax, N.S. Dec. 17, General election. 

Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 183th Parliament. Mar.-April, Second 
battle of the Somme. July 18, Allies assume successful offensive on 
west front. Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of Monchy 
le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 16, 
Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrenders and signs armistice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 25- 
Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders and signs 
armistice. Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrenders and signs armistice. 
Nov. 10, Flight of German Emperor into Holland. Capture of Mons. 
Nov. 11, Germany surrenders and signs armistice. 
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Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. May 1-June 15, Great strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales for official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening of Quebec 
Bridge by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales lays foundation stone of tower of new Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa. Dec. 20, Organization of ‘‘Canadian National Railways’’. 
Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. May 31-June 18, 
Trade Conference at Ottawa between Dominion and West Indian 
Governments. July 10, Sir Robert Borden is succeeded by Right Hon. 
Arthur Meighen as Premier. Nov. 15, First meeting of League of 
Nations Assembly begins at Geneva, Switzerland. 
June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial Conference. Aug. 11, Lord Byng of Vimy 
takes office as Governor General. Nov. 11, Opening of conference 
on limitation of armament at Washington. Dec. 6, Dominion general 
election. Dec. 29, New ministry (Liberal), with Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King as premier, is sworn in. 
Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Washington approves 5-power treaty limit- 
ing capital fighting ships and pledging against unrestricted submarine 
wartare and use of poison gas. Mar. 8, Opening Dominion Parliament. 
Sept. 3, Fourth session of League of Nations at Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial 
Conference and Imperial Economic Conference at London. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition opened by King George at Wem- 
bley, England, with the Prince of Wales as President. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth Session of League of Nations at Geneva, Switzerland. 
June 10, Inauguration of the United Church of Canada. July 6, Signing 
at Ottawa of trade agreement between Canada and the British West 
Indies. Oct. 29, Dominion general elections. 
April 15, Budget Speech; reductions of taxation announced. June 28, 
resignation of Twelfth Ministry of Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 
June 29, Right Hon. Arthur Meighen becomes Prime Minister. Sept. 
14, Dominion general elections. Sept. 25, Right Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King again becomes Prime Minister. Oct. 2, Lord Willingdon 
of Ratton takes office as Governor General. Oct. 19-Nov. 23, Imperial 
Conference in London, England. Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent Massey 
appointed as Minister to the United States. 
Feb. 17, Budget speech; reductions of income tax, sales tax and stamp 
tax on cheques announced. May 16, General election in Quebec; the 
Liberal Government sustained. June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 
Minister to Canada reaches Ottawa. June 25, General election in 
Prince Edward Island; the Conservative Government defeated. 
June 28, General election in Manitoba; the Progressive Government 
sustained. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of Confederation celebrated. 
July 30, The Prince of Wales, Prince George, the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin and party, arrive at Quebec on a visit to Canada. Sept., 
Canada elected as a non-permanent member of the Council of the 
League of Nations. Nov., Dominion-Provincial Conference. 
Jan. 26-June 11, Second session of the sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Jan. 30, President Cosgrove of the Irish Free State visits Ottawa. 
Feb. 10, Fire in Hollinger mine. Feb. 16, Budget speech announces 
reductions in taxation. April 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
British High Commissioner to Canada. May 31, Legislative Council 
of Nova Scotia ceases to exist. July 18, General elections in British 
Columbia; Conservatives successful. Aug. 24-Oct. 5, Empire Parlia- 
Ev hel Association visits Canada. Oct. 1, General elections, Nova 
cotia. 
Feb. 7-June 14, Third session of the sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Mar. 29, Death of Sir Lomer Gouin. June 5, General election in Saskat- 
chewan. Sept. 9, Dr. J. T. M. Anderson becomes Premier of Saskat- 
chewan. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, visits Canada. Oct. 30, General elections 
in Ontario; Oct.-Nov., Representatives of British Governments assemble 
in London to discuss constitutional questions. 
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Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada 
Part I.—Progress Since 1900 


Items 1901 1911 1921 1929* 
Population— 

Prince Edward Island..... No 103 , 259 93 , 728 88,615 86, 100 

INOW SCOLLLHEN: atcha taveos oS 459,574 492,338 523, 837 550, 400 

New Brunswick........... 331,126 351, 889 387,876 419,300 

OUED CCH Aa ERE RUE Be nok s 1, 648,898 2,005,776 2,361,199 2,690, 400 

ODESETOR + eee Ras Estes es 2,182,947 DI GAT eA 2, 933 , 662 8,271,300 

Miamitob ai. en. atk. aot ais au Dose tl 461,394 610,118 663, 200 

Saskatchewan crcscusc.ss) % 91,279 492,432 Como 866, 700 

Albertans aon ee 5.0.5 “7 73, 022 374, 295 588, 454 646, 000 

British Columbia....>..5. ou 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 591,000 

Yulkonierritony2e-e a = - 27,219 8,512 4,157 3,000 

Northwest Territories.... “ 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,400 

@ amanda fs Seles a ee ss 5,371,315} 7,206,643 8,788, 483 } 9,796, 800 

Immigration— 

From United Kingdom... No. 11,816 123,013 74, 262 58, 880 
x United States....... F 17,987 121,451 48, 059 30,560 
e Other Countries.... “ 19,352 66, 620 26, 156 78,282 

Mo talts Aer Ae ee oN iy 49,149 311, 084 148,477 167, 722 
Agriculture— 
Area of occupied farms.... acre} 63,422,338] 108,968,715 140, 887, 943 - 
Improved landsicnu. 220. + 380,166,033] 48,733,823 70,769,548 - 
Field Crops— 
NWI @aiGir a tae chaks. seu acre 4,224,542 8,864,154 23 , 261, 224 25,255, 002 
bush.) 55,572,368) 132,077,547} 300,858,100} 293,899,000 
$ 36, 122,039} 104,816,825 242,936, 000 345, 845, 000 
EGR eek hea ee Leo ills acre 5,367, 655 8,656,179 16, 949, 029 12,479,477 
bush.| 151,497,407) 245,393,425 426, 232,900 280,270,000 
$ 51,509,118) 86,796,130} 146,395,300 169, 951, 000 
Barloyinns la cei 2c? acre 871,800} 1,283,094 2,795, 665 5,925,542 
bush.| 22,224,366) 28,848,310 59, 709, 100 100, 467,000 
$ 8,889,746} 14,653,697 28, 254, 150 62,448,000 
AV OTM eck Aeon eR lites acre 360, 758 293,951 296, 866 152,055 
bush.| 25,875,919} 14,417,599 14,904,000 5,053,000 
$ 11,902,923} 5,774,039 12,317,000 5, 930,000 
IPOEatOeS sete eee acre 448, 743 464,504 701,912 543 , 727 
bush.| 55,362,635) 55,461,478 64, 407, 6002 44,668,0002 
$ 13,842,658] 27,426,765 82,147,600 69, 963, 000 
Hayland ‘Cloversineuw.. 0: acre 6,543,423) 8,289,407) , 10,614,951 10,560,101 
ton 7,852,731} 10,406,367 11,366,100 15,551,000 
$ 85,625,315) 90,115,531 267,764,200} 182,397,000 
Total area Field Crops.. acre| 19,763,740} 30,556,168 59, 635,346 58, 635, 791 
Total Value Field Crops. $ | 237,682,285} 384,513,795} 931,863,670} 986,986,000 
Live Stock— 
JH OSES BAIT oes ce oie Bs No 1,577,493] 2,598,958 3,813, 921 3,376,394 
$ 118,279,419} 381,915,505 314, 764, 000 255, 469, 000 
IMaleh'cows be ccaiaeeene No 2,408, 677 2,595, 255 3,736, 832 3,792,522 
$ 69,237,970) 109,575,526 190, 157, 000 272,109,000 
Other Cathie: sccm sckee No. 3,167,174] 3,930,828 6, 469,373 5, 006, 750 
$ 54,197,341] 86,278,490 183 , 649, 000 231, 700, 000 
Sheep see eee ER eee as No. 2,510, 239 2,174,300 3,675, 860 3,415, 788 
$ 10,490,594) 10,701,691 23,308, 000 35, 530, 000 
SS WVANLG tee tey-cevncs ckaietavatalslonsialertes No. 2,353,828) 3,634,778 3,904, 895 4,497,367 
$ 16,445,702} 26,986,621 54, 842, 000 66,595, 000 
MTotalivaluereaeeatey occ $ 268, 651,026) 615, 457, 833 766, 720,000 861, 403, 000 
*Or latest. 


1 Includes Canadian Navy. 
2Cwt. 
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APPENDIX 11—Continued 


Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada—Continued 
Part I—Progress Since 1900—Continued 


Items 
Dairying— 
(Cheese utactoryaee sau: lb. 
Cheese, home-made....... lb. 
Butter, creamery........... lb. 
Butter, home-made........ rei 
Miscellaneous dairy pro- 
CUCtS eat ee eile $ 
Total value of dairy pro- 
GUESS hr enenae $ 
Forestry— 
Exports of Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper..... $ 
WASRETIOS A 1 Nat MaTeen tanec ce $ 
EE Ui Sn ee Semen ene Paneth $ 
Minerals— 
(Goldie en ew nrastsid tele ee OZ. 
$ 
SL LVGE oe iam e eel MeyAcras Sinise a 
CODD Obs atte enc ker eee tender i: 
EGA Ste eR Ae Coenen sis ee 
IN TCG ini chee es Wile ca set lb. 
$ 
PT eT TON ere teenie oar ae 
COR re Nate en nite ei 
(Wenientiayene mittee ¢ coc brl. 
$ 
‘Lotaly value sete. oo $ 
Electric Statistics— 
POWErNOUSES «eft eneiten so No. 
Capital invested.. $ 
Kilowatt hours generated! No. 
CustOnmiersn ates ck anes Oo. 
Turbine H.P. installed.... No. 
Manufactures*— 
Pmploveesiiiceae sae oh No. 
Capital yan ince $ 
Salaries and wages........ $ 
Products tiaasen eet owe $ 
External Trade— 
IEEXPODESS nee eee ove $ 
imports se eke ata $ 


POCA een eam 


$ 
Exports 3 ee Imports from U.K. 


and U. 
Exports to United Kingdom. $ 
papers from United King- 


Reon: to United States.... $ 
Imports from United States. $ 


*Or latest. 
1000’s omitted. 


1901 


1911 


1921 


1929* 


220, 833, 269 
22,221,430 


36, 066, 739 

7,240, 972 
105,343, 076 
21,384, 644 


15, 623, 907 
66, 470, 953 


33,099,915 
25, 737, 153 
899, 645 


1,167,216 
24, 128,503 
5,939,192 
3,265,354 
37,827,019 
6,096, 581 
51, 900, 958 
2,249,387 
9,189, 047 
4,594,523 
274,376 
3,512, 923 
6, 486, 325 
12,699, 243 
450,394 
660, 030 


65,797,911 


58 
11,891, 025 


ee ee er) 


CC a es Oe ee ce 


235, 946 
339,173 


446,916, 487/1,247,583,609 


113, 249,350 


481, 053 ,375)/1,165,975,639 


177,431,386 
177,930,919 


399,362,305 


92,857,525 


42,820,334 
67, 983 , 673 
107,377,906 


103,381,854 


727,041,156 


199,904, 205 
21,587, 124 
1,371,092 
154, 088 

64, 489, 398 
15,597, 807 
137,110,200 
30, 269, 497 


35,862,437 


56,334, 695 


515, 208 
241,008,416 


274,316,553 
452,724, 603 


132, 156, 924 


109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


205, 486,350 


171, 923 ,342 


3,052,818, 103 
2,516,977, 811 


1,189, 163,701 
1,240, 158, 882 


2,429 , 322,583 


162,117,494 


29,840, 000 
98, 627,598 


10,151,594 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13,543, 198 

8, 485,355 
47, 620, 820 


973,212 
2,706, 738 


439, 889 
498,430,750 


312, 844, 871 


213,973, 562 
542,322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


144,584,610 
30,494, 463 

435,059 

82,000 
168, 027, 939 
64, 702,538 
90,000, 000 
29,103,000 


131, 867,541 


256, 249, 542 


288, 621, 745 
55, 050, 973 
18,758,177 


1,914, 920 
39,585, 000 
22,368,115 
11,870,000 

242,401, 609 
43,362,000 
327,062, 151 
16,551,000 
109, 200,000 
25, 700, 000 

1,094, 128 
24,070, 816° 
17,499, 846 
62, 965, 000 
12,277,074 
19,594, 613 


303,876, 000 


629 

951, 000,000 
16,000, 000 
1,381, 968 
5,349, 232 


621,872 


4,337, 631,558 


694,382, 285 


3,425, 498,540 


1,363,586, 672 
1, 265, 679,091 


2,629, 265, 763 


429,730, 485 
194, 020,573 


- 500, 167,599 


868, 055, 897 


2 The statistics of manufactures are for works employing 5 hands 


or over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric 
light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish can- 


neries. The 


merchandise only. 
per ton. 
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figures in each case are for the preceding years. 
exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. 
4 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


For 1928 statistics are 
3 Exports of domestic 
5 Hstimated, $22 
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Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada—Continued 
Part I—Progress Since 1900—Continued 


Items 


1901 1911 


Exports, domestic, by chief items— 


OA a ea ee oe roe bush. 


* Or latest. 


9,739,758) 45,802,115 
6,871,939) 45,521,134 
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Wiheabeloureeedectmease ie. brl 1,118,700} 3,049,046 
4,015,226) 13,854,790 
OSE SI Eats ae 5 eee bush 8,155, 068 5, 431, 662 
2,490, 521 2,144, 846 
EVA Vacastncis | cyaeracrere bake ore ton 252,977 326, 132 
$ 2,097,882} 2,723,291 
Bacon and hams, shoulders cwt. 1,055, 495 598, 745 
and sides. $ 11,778,446 8,526,332 
HELEGED ce ctristloceisn: caer ers lb. 16,335, 528 3,142, 682 
$ 3, 295, 663 744, 288 
@Neesenon site sho sci ae Ib. | 195,926,697] 181,895, 724 
$ 20,696,951] 20,739,507 
(GICs crs tap cetenayt e resin eed ahaa $ 24,445,156 5,344, 465 
lla CE ermesyets asin cus ache OZ. 4,022,019} 33,731,010 
$ 2,420,750) 17,269,168 
Copii, eee cake nae lb. 26,345,776) 55,005,342 
$ 2,659, 261 5,575, 033 
INGO K OCR ca era eers sens eh orcl erie lb. 9,537,558] 34,767,523 
$ 958,365 3, 842,332 
GHG lh SA ae autem ton 1, 888, 538 Dolo, kad 
5,307,060] 6,014,095 
INS OSLOS cstsrcscney aces Bei als ton 20M Glo 69, 829 
: $ 864,573} 2,076,477 
Woodspullpieer cas aes cee cwt. - 6, 588, 655 
$ 1,937,207) ) 5, (15,532 
Newsprint paper........... cwt. - . 
$ - 3, 092, 437 
Exports, domestic, by classes— 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and 
VOC eerste eee enya ota ai $ 25,541,567| 84,556, 886 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and 
HUISTOS ents eee eho ote $ 68,465,332] 69,693,263 
Fibres, textiles and textile 
PROUUCESE Ee see e ke: $ 1,880,539} 1,818,931 
Wood, wood products and 
DADEE MA: A aacerern gale arte $ 33,099,915} 56,334, 695 
Tron and its products...... $ 3,778, 897 9,884,346 
Non-ferrous metals and 
their products........... $ 33,395,096} 34,000,996 
Non-metallic minerals and 
thei PrOGUCUS see nee ca $ 7,356,324) 10,038,493 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
UCUS PRe te cee eres $ 791,975} 2,900,379 
All other commodities.... $ 3,121, 741 5, 088, 564 
Total exports, domestic. $ | 177,431,386] 274,316,553 
Imports for Consumption— 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and 
WOO Nee aa de ete ais cs $ 38,036,757) 79,214,342 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and 
MID TOS) a tee eee eee tee $ 14,022,896] 30,671,908 
Fibres, textiles and textile 
DPROGUCK SH rae cee er c $ 37,284,752] 87,916,282 
Wood, wood products and 
DADOM Aon eos Cn a ose 8,196,901} 26,851,936 
Tron and its products...... $ 29,955,936! 91,968,180 


129, 215,157 
310, 952, 138 

6, 017, 032 
66,520, 490 
14,321, 048 
14, 152, 033 


982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5,128,831 
133, 620,340 
37,146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331, 050 
11,127, 432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405, 291 
2,277, 202 
16,501,478 
191,299 
12, 633,389 
14,363, 006 
71,552, 037 
15,112,586 
78, 922,137 


484,924,672 


188,359, 937 
18, 783, 884 


284,561,478 
76,500, 741 


45,939,377 
40,121,892 


19,582,051 
32,389, 669 


1,189, 163, 701 


261, 081,364 


61, 722,390 
243 , 608 , 342 


57,449, 384 
245, 625, 703 


370, 459,551 
428, 524,326 
11, 405, 728 
65,117,779 
15, 657,348 
10, 241, 938 
113, 763 
1,127,270 

- 366,582 
7,874, 026 
1,889, 200 
764, 836 
112, 609, 200 
25, 181, 853 
12,396, 444 
20,555,214 
11,839, 928 
85,590, 600 
7,936, 179 
107, 482, 200 
23, 880, 492 
841, 493 
4,402,028 
268, 879 

11, 267, 188 
16,950, 165 
44,895,717 
45, 264,586 
142,343, 064 


646,514,058 


158, 757, 272 
9,678,519 


288, 621, 745 
82, 256, 717 


112, 655, 194 
27,401,790 


19, 438, 064 
18, 263, 813 


1,363,586, 672 


233, 180, 244 


71, 661,754 
206, 444, 044 


59,214, 818 
346, 610, 939 
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Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada—Continued 
Part I—Progress Since 1900—Continued 


Items 1901 1911 
Non-ferrous metals and 
their products. . ; $ 7,159,142) 27,655,874 
Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except 
GHemICALS Bene een came $ 21,255,403) 53,335,826 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GUCES Sache ee eh hes $ 5,692,564) 12,489,776 
All other commodities.... $ 16,326,568] 42,620,479 
‘Total imports .,..0 ».- $ 177, 930,919) 452,724, 603 
Steam Railways— 
Miles in operation......... No. 18,140 25, 400 
Cantal ace reer. = $ | 816,110, 837|1,528,689,201 
Wasson Merc. Ace ee nes No.| 18,385,722) 37,097,718 
Freight SRA TES Sel AA poe oe cites ton | 36,999,371] 79,884,282 
HAT O'S aa Serre eeu ce $ 72,898,749] 188,733,494 
HEXPOUSES Sue cheer eee ates ls $ 50,368, 726} 131, 034, 785 
Electric Railways— 
Miles in operation......... No. 675 1, 224 
Wapitale ects eteees 2 e: $ — | 111,532,347 
Passel PCRS y). select r ue te No.| 120,934, 656] 426,296, 792 
PCIS DG ee eet Ae eee oh ton 287, 926 1, 228,362 
ATMOS ard teeters uae are $ 5,768, 283| 20,356,952 
UX EHSCU cin Reeieine iit iia> $ 3,435,162} 12,096,134 
Canals— } 
Passengers carried......... No. 190,428 304, 904 
rere hte eae sees o 5s ton 5,665,259] 38,030,353 
Shipping (Sea-going )— 
Pinter ed stat cron emeiees 3 ton 7,014, 732) 11,919,339 
Cleared te nae oes a 7,028,330} 10,377,847 
Potala. aes: “f 14,543,062} 22,297,186 
Shipping (Inland International )— 
FONeened! Seams mace ay kis. ton 5,720,575] 13,286,102 
Cleared eit sheen cs 5,766,171) 11,846,257 
Mota smn amen nies < 11,486,746} 25,132,359 
Shipping (Coastwise )— 
WHtereGd.., cic nee harem ton | 17,927,959] 34,280,669 
Cleared sch iets atc ee oe 16,516,832) 32,347,265 
OT Ocal S08 feast eee: oe 34,444,796] 66,627,934 
Telegraphs, Government, 
Miles OL NNELs sere cee 6 5,744 8,446 
Telegraphs, other, miles of 
RU sYee Sree hie oy RR eae 30, 194 33, 905 
‘Telephones se Be see e. No. 63, 192 302, 759 
Motor wehicless,,.c.0 4. scr wa - 21,519 
Post Office— 
IREVCDUCh: cree cere iit ccc $ 3,421, 192 9,146, 952 
EXPEC GUL eats eae ae $ 3,837,376 7, 954, 223 
Money orders issued,...... $ 17,956,258} 70,614,862 
Dominion Finance— 
Customs Revenue......... $ 28,293,930} 71,838,089 
Excise Revenue.-.....--- $ 10,318,266] 16,869,837 
Total Ordinary Revenue.. $ 52,514,701} 117,780,409 
Revenue per head....... $ 9-72 16-34 
TotalOrdinary Expenditure $ 46,866,368] 87, He Y 
Expenditure per head.... $ 8-67 
Total Disbursements..... . » 57,982,866] 122, eit 350 
Disbursements per head. $ 10-73 17-04 
Gross\debt. pee nee ee 354, 732,433} 474, 941,487 
IA SSCUSE isuiae tie iio recinens corks $ 86, 252, 429 134, 899,435 
Net debtr sy eeaes ces $ | 268,480, 004 
*Or latest. 1 Active assets only. 
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1921 


55,553, 902 


206, 095, 118 


36,334,612 
72,688, 072 


1, 240, 158, 882 


39,363 


2,164, 687, 636 


46,793, 251 
103,131, 132 
458, 008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 

177, 187, 436 
719,305, 441 
2,285, 886 
44,536, 833 
35, 945,316 


230, 129 
9,407, 021 


12,516, 503 
12, 400, 226 
24,916,729 


14, 828, 454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341, 213 


11,207 


41,577 
902, 090 
465,378 


26,331,119 
24, 661, 262 
173, 523,322 


163, 266, 804 


37,118,367 


434,386,537 


49-64 


361, A 145 
1-09 
528, 283, a 


2,902, 489, "7 
561, 603, 1331 


340, 042, 052] 2,340, 878,984 | 2,225,504, 705 


1929* 


75, 438,431 


166, 964, 231 


37,723,046 
68, 491,584 


1,265, 679,091 


41,024 


3,722,476, 250 


40,592,792 
118, 652, 969 
563, 732, 260 
442,701,270 


1, 653 
221,302, 237 
808, 023 , 615 

3,892,114 
55, 682, 761 
38, 782, 719 


188, 146 
18,720,441 


24,240, 847 
23,973, 787 
48,214, 634 


16, 745, 632 
18, 843,531 
35, 589, 163 


45,381,586 
44,146, 030 
89,527,616 


10, 765 
43,012 
1, 259, 987 
1,076, 819 


30,611,964 
33, 483, 059 


. 203, 129, 237 


187,206,332 
63, 684, 954 
455, 463 , 874 
46-49 

350, 952, 924 
35-82 
378,375,479 
38-62 


2, 647, 033, 973 


421, 529, 268 
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Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada—Continued 
Part I—Progress Since 1900—Concluded 


Items 1901 1911 1921 1929* 


ee ,  , 


Provincial Finance— 
Revenue, Ordinary, Total. $ 14,074,991} 40,706,948 102, 030, 458 168,109, 505 
Expenditure, Ordinary, 


otalecwe se Mee ert are $ 14,146,059) 38,144,511 102, 569, 515 165,538, 910 
Note Circulation— 
Bank N Owes ste, anaes: dae $ 50,610,205) 89,982, 223 194, 621,710 176, 716,979 
Dominion Notes.......... $ 27,898,509] 99,921,354 271,531,162} 201,171,816 
Chartered Banks— 
Capital paid-up............ $ 67,035,615} 103,009, 256 129, 096,339 122, 839,879 
IASSOUSE aoe Cenone $ | 531,829,324/1,303,131,260] 2,841, 782,079} 3,323, 163,195 


Liabilities (excluding 
capital and reserves).... $ | 420, 03,743/1,097,661,393} 2,556,454, 190} 3,044,742, 165 
Deposits payable on de- 


TMATIC heetcr.s creel $ 95,169,631) 304,801,755} 551,914,648) 677,467,295 

Deposits payable after 

MOLICO Me teen: eee nee $ | 221,624,664) 568,976,209] 1,289,347,063! 1,496, 608, 451 
Total deposits!........ $ | 349,573,327] 980,433,788} 2,264,586, 736] 2,610, 594, 865 


Savings Banks— 
Deposits in Post Office.... $ 39, 950,813] 43,330,579 29,010,619 24,724, 712 


Government PAs eisres sie teiskstore $ 16,098,144) 14,673,752 10,150,189 3,718, 860 
Specialee ease pase noetoe $ 19,125,097} 34,770,386 58,576, 775 70,809, 603 
Loan Companies*— 
[RGSOLS, Seen ti ae ree ie $ 158,523,307} 389,701,988 96,698,810} 134,793,527 
Liabilities to shareholders 
And! publics waeenee. ses $ | 158,523,307} 389,701, 988 95, 281, 122 134, 633,354 
WD epositiseetey5 66 usenet woe $ 20,756,910] 33,742,513 15, 868,926 30, 671, 257 
Trust Companies— 
Shareholders’ assets....... $ — - 10, 237, 930 14, 766, 284 
Trust funds, liabilities..... $ - - 87,811,965) 226,760,909 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
, Amount at risk, Dec. 31... $ |1,038,687,619/2,279,868,346] 6, 020,513,832] 8,773, 828,173 
Premium income for year. $ 9,650,348] 20,575,255 47,312,564 54, 868, 529 
$ 
$ 


Dominion Life Insurance— 
463,769,034) 950,220,771] 2,934, 843,848} 5, 609, 032, 167 


Amount at risk, Dec. 31... 
Premium income for year. 15,189,854} 31,619,626 99,015, 081 192,944,917 


Business Transacted— 
Bank clearings 
Thousands of $ 1,871,062} 7,346,381 16, 811, 287 21,554, 988 


Bank debits 
Thousands of $ - - = 43,476, 959 
Education in Day Schools— 
Hinrolinentac 12 ae ara No. 1,083,000} 1,356,879 1,869, 643 2,342, 662 
Average daily attendance. “ 669, 000 870, 801 1,335, 454 1, 614, 915 
No. of Teachers...... “i 27,126 40,516 56, 607 67,861 


Total Public Expenditure. $ | 11,044,925} 37,971,374] 112,976,543] 128,890,836 


*Or latest. 
1Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1928. 
2Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1901-1911). 


NOTE 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries, (1901-11), trade, 
shipping, the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and 
Government Savings Banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 for 1901, and from that 
on to the years ended March 31. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries (1921-29), mineral, manu- 
facturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies statistics relate to the calendar 
years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1901-1911, and to the calendar 
years 1921-1929. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph 
statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other 


lines. 
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The Armorial Bearings of the Dominion were 
authorized November 21,1921. Three considerations 
were kept in view in determining the combination of 
arms, crest, supporters, and motto: firstly, that 
Canadians stand to the King in the relation of British 
subjects; secondly, that Canada, though an integral 
part of the British Empire, is a member of the League 
of Nations; and lastly, that Canada was founded by 
the men of four different races—French, English, 
Scottish and Irish—and inherits the culture of all four. 
The arms are those of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
France, with a ‘‘difference’’ to mark them as Can- 
adian, namely, on the lower third of the shield, a sprig 
of maple on a silver shield. The crest is a lion holding 
in its paw a red maple leaf, a symbol of sacrifice. 
The supporters are, with some slight distinctions, 
the lion and unicorn of the Royal Arms, the lion up- 
holds the Union Jack, and the unicorn the ancient 
banner of France. The motio—A MARI USQUE 
AD MARE—‘‘From sea to sea’’—is an extraci 
from the Latin version of verse 8 of the 78nd Psalm— 
‘‘He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends of the earth.’’ Thereisa 
tradition that the Fathers of Confederation derived the 
designation ‘‘Dominion”’ from this verse. 
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The Peace Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
From a drawing by The National Development Bureau, Dept. of the Interior 
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FOREWORD 


URING the existing world-wide depression, Canadians, though less 

1) affected by the slump than the peoples of many other countries, 

should strenuously and earnestly devote themselves to the study of 

the economic conditions of the Dominion, with a view to co-operating in 

the restoration of prosperity. The present popularized analysis of the current 

economic conditions of Canada at the threshold of the New Year is accordingly 
presented for their consideration and guidance. | 

As the result of the growth of the Dominion and the increasing com- 
plexity of its institutions, there is an increasing need of an official handbook 
of Canada, dealing with the whole range of its economic and social institu- 
tions, and giving a succinct and popular account of its problems and its pro- 
gress, while devoting special attention to the facts of the existing economic 
situation. While the current reports of our national bureau of public inform- 
ation, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, deal in great detail with the sub- 
jects of population, production, external and internal trade, transportation, 
prices, finance, education, criminality, etc., these publications are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in these particular phases of 
our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which summarizes these 
and other official publications, is itself too detailed for the average citizen 
and too expensive for general distribution.. The present publication presents 
the result of an effort to survey the Canadian situation as a whole within a 
reasonable space, in a popular and attractive format, and at a cost which 
makes possible a wide distribution. It is largely based upon two somewhat 
similar previous publications of the Bureau, one issued at the time of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation and the other a year ago. However, it is 
felt that the present issue has been very considerably improved both in 
format and in contents. 

This handbook is designed to serve two very necessary purposes. To 
those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded picture of the current 
Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific, with sufficient historic and 
descriptive information as the background of the treatment. In Canada 
itself, the handbook will be of assistance in the general discussion of the 
economic situation incidental to our New Year national stock-taking, and 
will help to provide a better basis of information for dealing with the business 
problems of 1931. 


H. H. STEVENS, : 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Orrawa, January 1, 1931. 


Vii 


Note.—This handbook has been prepared in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from material which has in the main been 
obtained from the different Branches of the Bureau. In certain 
special fields, information has been kindly contributed by other 
Branches of the Government Service. 


RAH CORES: 
Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Economic Review of 1930 


P NHE economic recession, beginning in the latter half of the preceding 
year, developed into a major depression in 1930. The relationship of 
the various phases of economic activity was again demonstrated by 

general developments characteristic of the declining phase of the business - 

cycle. The decline of commodity and stock prices was continued, business 
operations showed curtailment, and money rates reached a lower point than 
for several years. In entering upon 1931, and by way of general interpreta- 
tion of the several chapters of this handbook, the leading economic develop- 
ments of 1930 may be briefly reviewed in the setting of the current economic 


cycle. 
THE GENERAL SETTING 


A downward fluctuation of a cyclical nature was general in most lines of 
business during 1930. A sharp contrast was presented to the trend of ex- 
pansion dominating the economic life of Canada from 1921 to 1929. The 
volume of production at the peak of prosperity, reached in the early part of 
1929, was greater in most lines than in any similar period in the history of the 
Dominion. From the low levels reached during the post-war deflation 
culminating in 1921, productive enterprise steadily acquired momentum, the 
impressive results effected during the nine-year period being especially evident 
in the first six months of 1929. The expansion during the period was inter- 
rupted by the recession of the later part of 1924, which proved to be of short 
duration. Industrial expansion was continued in the next year and exhibited 
great vitality until the maximum was reached during 1929. The index of 
industrial production, maintained by the Bureau shows that general output 
during 1929 was 65 p.c. greater than in 1923, when a temporary peak was 
established. This index is a weighted composite of the leading statistical 
factors, embracing forest production, mining, manufacturing and construction. 
. The depression of 1930 resembles in many respects the traditional 

derangement which tends to recur from time to time, simultaneously affecting 
the economic welfare of many countries. One element in the reversal of the 
prosperity trend in the latter part of 1929 was the obvious fact of over- 
capacity. The capital equipment of the producers had been expanded to 
such an extent that the product could not be sold at a remunerative price. 
It is characteristic of the period of superactivity that the expansion of capital 
equipment is carried to excess. Inventories in many directions, though not 
generally heavy in the form of visible overstocks of goods and materials in 
warehouses, in transit, in process of manufacture or on the shelves of the 
final distributors, have been large in relation to products in the hands of 
consumers through instalment sales. Though appearing in the form of 
accounts receivable, they were, in economic effect, inventory assets. The 
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marked drop in wholesale prices was the usual result of heavy supplies accom- 
panied by a cautious attitude in the purchase of commodities on the part of 
the consumer handicapped by reduced purchasing power. Heavy losses were 
occasioned by the deflation of the stock markets. While call loans are a 
special type of credit supposedly limited to financing stock market operations, 
they serve to inject purchasing power into every channel of trade, and the 
stock market crisis of October, 1929, led to the curtailment of this source of 
credit accommodation. 

As new records were established in most lines of economic enterprise in 
1929, the year is not a fair yardstick with which to measure the accomplish- 
ment of 1930. The declines in industrial operations commenced in June, 1929, 
and were accelerated during the last quarter of the year, when the stock 
market collapse drew attention to the seriousness of the situation. The 
volume of business was nearly maintained for several months of 1930, but 
further marked curtailment in the last nine months of the year brought general 
recognition that the Dominion was faced with a major depression. Business 
advances cannot be gauged in a big way from one year to another, as in that 
case we would be making comparisons at different phases of the economic 
cycle. Despite the contraction in the latter part of the year, 1929 will be 
regarded as an abnormal period in which maxima were reached in most lines 
of industrial enterprise. 

Owing to the marked expansion achieved in the pee period, business 
activity at the end of 1930 has not been reduced by the current depression 
farther than to the level of 1927. The setback involved in the cyclical re- 
cession of the last seventeen months, though decidedly severe if comparison 
be made with the maximum of 1929, still left business operations greatly 
in advance of the level from 1921 to 1926. Among the contributing factors 
to that expansion may be listed a succession, beginning with 1925, of four 
exceptionally favourable harvests, culminating in 1928 in yields which fixed 
new high records. Paralleling the agricultural revival of these years, a 
resumption set in of the development of the unexploited natural resources as 
a source of raw materials. Assisted by imported capital, the development of 
the forested and mineral regions of northern Canada has resulted in increased 
hydro-electric power installation, expansion in pulp and paper production 
and a new high record in mineral output. The rapid long-term growth of the 
last decade is more significant than the current reversal, generally regarded 
as of a temporary nature. 

The inordinate activity of 1928 and 1929 was due in large measure to 
the keen demand for additional plant and transportation facilities. As has 
already been pointed out, the sharp reversal in the fundamental demand 
along this line marked the turning point in 1929 from prosperity to depression. 
Owing to the moderate rate of operations necessary to meet demands for 
general consumption, the present capacity, speaking generally is ample for all 
requirements which may arise for some time. 

The Iron and Steel Industry —An excellent barometer of activity in the 
group engaged in the production of plant and equipment is the output of iron 
and steel. The uses of iron and steel are fairly general in the production and 
renewal of railway and industrial equipment, explaining the strategic position 
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occupied by the industry in reflecting cyclical fluctuations. For the first ten 
months of 1930, the cumulative production of pig iron amounted to 662,000 
long tons, as compared with outputs of 921,000 tons and 839,000 toas during 
the corresponding periods of 1929 and 1928, respectively. The production 
of steel ingots and castings for the first ten months of 1930 totalled 877,000 
tons, as against 1,204,000 tons and 1,029,000 tons made during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1929 and 1928, respectively. The decline in the output of the 
primary iron and steel industry was 27 or 28 p.c. below the same months of 
1929. In appraising the significance of this curtailment, it should be realized 
that in 1929 the industry, primarily engaged in the production of capital 
equipment, was more actively employed than in any other peace-time period 
of similar duration. 

Hydro-Electric Power.—Despite the absence of important coal deposits 
in the central provinces, it is estimated that for every dollar expended for 
the actual development and transmission of electric energy, six dollars are 
required to apply this power to its ultimate uses. The heavy expenditure 
resulting from present development of our water-power resources during the 
current period is an indication of the industrial growth which will be the 
natural sequel. The largest development under active construction in 1930 
was the Beauharnois project, involving an expenditure of $60,000,000, but, 
as described in Chapter VIII, other large developments are in progress through- 
out the country. The output of electric energy in the first ten months of 
1930 was 14,694,000,000 kilowatt hours compared with 14,496,000,000 in 
the same period of 1929, an increase of 1-5 p.c. Thus the depression in 
general industry was reflected in a declining rate of increase in the output 
of electric energy rather than in an absolute decline. The long-term expansion 
of the power industry is so rapid that a cyclical recession in the Dominion, 
such as that in evidence during the first ten months of 1930, does not entirely 
counterbalance the normal growth. 

Mineral Production.—Expansion in mining operations during the period 
of economic activity culminating in 1929 compared favourably with the 
growth in other lines of economic enterprise. The prospector had shown 
untiring energy in exploring the Precambrian shield and other territory of 
promise, thus locating an impressive list of interesting prospects. A consider- 
able number of mining properties of proven value were, at the beginning of 
the present year, undergoing development with a view to beginning or in- 
creasing production in 1930. In some instances, these expectations have not 
been realized owing to the fall in market values, particularly of copper, lead, 
zine and silver. The depression, however, did not prevent further expansion 
in the output of several of the important metals and minerals. During the 
first nine months of 1930, the production of copper was 235,800,000 pounds, a 
gain of 32-5 p.c. over the same period of 1929. The output of zine at 
195,000,000 pounds showed a gain of 30 p.c. Lead was produced at a rate 
of 5 p.c. greater than in the same period of 1929. Nickel was up 8-5 p.c., and 
gold showed a gain of 4:6 p.c. The output of petroleum, at 1,039,000 barrels, 
was 31 p.c. greater. During the first nine months, the output of coal was 
10,552,000 tons, compared with 12,879,000 tons in the same period of 1929. 
Considerable curtailment was in evidence in the production of salt, feldspar, 
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gypsum, asbestos, cement and clay products. Owing to lack of demand and 
low prices, a reduction was made in the output of several of the base metals 
during the last quarter. In most cases development of ore bodies and plants 
has been continued so that production may respond readily to improved 
market conditions. 


Construction.—The records of the construction industry are generally 
regarded as being of great value for barometric purposes. During a time of 
depression, the existing plant and equipment, generally speaking, is more 
than sufficient to meet current demands for industrial products. Once the 
fixed capital equipment is again operated at a high percentage of capacity 
corresponding to the state of affairs in the period of maximum prosperity, 
the construction industry immediately acquires additional momentum. The 
high level of operations from 1927 to 1929, as shown by the value of contracts 
awarded being in excess of $400,000,000 per year, is a fitting commentary 
upon the correlation of the industry with economic progress. During that 
period, the increased employment afforded to a growing force of workers by 
the construction industry and the strong demand for building materials 
reacted powerfully upon the whole economic life of the Dominion. The de- 
cline in construction during 1930 coincided with the recurrence of a major 
depression. Contracts awarded during the first ten months were valued at 
$393,000,000, a decline of 21 p.c. from the same period of 1929. Building 
permits issued in 60 cities during the first 10 months of 1930 were 33 p.c. less 
than in the same period of the preceding year. 


Automobile Production—The fluctuations in the automobile industry 
are known to correspond in general with the ups and downs of construction. 
An optimistic outlook and a high level of purchasing power leads to expansion 
in both lines, while the lack of effective demand such as occurs in a time of 
depression results in drastic curtailment. The expansion in the use of the 
motor car was one of the striking features of the decade subsequent to the 
war, exerting a powerful influence on productive capacity. The widespread 
_use of the motor car in Canada was indicated by the registration of nearly 
1,200,000 cars in 1929. 

The output of automobiles during the first 10 months of 1930 was 143,163, 
being 42 p.c. less than in the same period of 1929. The contraction in the 
production of automobiles has affected the prosperity of other industries 
engaged in the manufacture of raw materials and accessories. The tire and 
petroleum refining industries had received a great impetus through the 
phenomenal growth of automobile production, and the reaction during 1930 
had an adverse influence on the demand for these products. The imports of 
crude rubber at 56,700,000 pounds in the first 10 months of 1930 showed a 
decline of 17-4 p.c. from the same months of 1929. The petroleum refining 
industry continued to handle a heavy volume, the imports of crude petroleum 
being 867,700,000 gallons, a gain of 3-1 p.c. over the same period of the 
preceding year. 


Pulp and Paper.—The pulp and paper industry met with rapid develop- 
ment in the nine-year period ended in 1929, acquiring first rank among the 
manufacturing industries of Canada. The industry headed the list for the 
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gross and net value of the output as well as for distribution of wages and 
salaries. As the demand for lumber for building purposes slackened, pulp 
and paper became the chief industry depending upon the forest for its raw 
materials. The rapid expansion of the last five years has resulted in obvious 
over-capacity, in that the market is unable to absorb the output at profitable 
prices. Even in prosperous years the growth of the industry was considerably 
more rapid than was justified by the moderate expansion in the demand for 
newsprint, and price reduction became imperative at the end of 1928. During 
1930, a year of acknowledged depression, the industry operated at 70-4 p.c. 
of capacity. Production during the first 10 months amounted to 2,111,000 
tons, compared with 2,245,000 tons in the same period of 1929. The long- 
term growth of the industry is illustrated by the fact that the output of news- 
print in 1929 was 2,727,000 tons as compared with 805,114 tons in 1921. 
In the meantime, increases in output were shown steadily from year to year. 


THE CROP OF 1930 


One of the chief reactionary factors influencing the social economy of 
Canada in the current period is the reduction in the purchasing power of the 
farmer. This has been caused by the moderate yields of the last two years 
and the very low prices obtained for agricultural products. An index of crop 
yields, expressed as a percentage of the average from 1915 to 1924 equalling 
100, stands at 101-5 in 1930 compared with 82-0 in 1929. The per acre 
yield of Canadian field crops in 1929 was at a lower level than in any year 
during the period of observation from 1915 to the present. Aside from 1929, 
the yield of 1930 was less than in any other year since 1921 with the exception 
of 1924. It is perhaps not altogether a coincidence that subnormal crops were 
harvested in 1921, 1924 and 1929 when business conditions showed a reaction- 
ary trend. The opinion is held that one of the chief factors operating to 
expand or contract industrial enterprise is the yield of the principal farm 
crops. Ina country such as Canada where agriculture occupies a large place 
among the economic activities of the nation, the crop yield cannot but affect 
the general trend of business. A drop in volume adversely affects the trans- 
portation companies and a decline in the value of exports of wheat and flour 
is prejudicial to the exchange rate, tending to depress the Canadian dollar 
on the principal external money markets. The subnormal wheat crop of 
1929 adversely affected the earnings of the basic industries such as the rail- 
ways, lake and ocean freight carriers and financial institutions engaged in 
financing the wheat crop. A direct result of the retarded movement of the 
1929 wheat crop was the inactivity of the principal harbours and shipping 
centres. But the situation was one of passing importance which could have 
been restored by a normal production and marketing in later years. The 
second phase of the wheat situation consisted in the drastic decline of prices 
during 1930. From the early months of the year, wheat prices started on a 
prolonged decline which, with a few minor rallies, continued to the last 
quarter. The price of wheat declined from $1.30 per bushel in January to 
about $0.60 in November. The visible supply of Canadian wheat was 
188,700,000 bushels at the end of October, compared with 214,000,000 bushels 
on the same date of last year. The dealers and elevator companies have 
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reversed their policy since last year and have sold for future delivery most 
of the wheat purchased from the farmers. It follows that a considerable 
reduction has been made in actual grain holdings and in future contracts 
which remain to be absorbed before the next harvest. 


FINANCE 


As a period of depression draws to a close, finance is normally one of the 
phases finding itself in a greatly strengthened position. Active business 
conditions and relatively high commodity and stock prices such as existed 
during the greater part of 1929 usually result in a strained financial condition. 
At the end of October, 1929, current loans of the chartered banks at $1,473,- 
000,000 were $3,000,000 greater than the notice deposits of the same date. 
Subsequently, both of these accounts have declined, but the drop in current 
loans has been much greater than in notice deposits. Current loans on 
October 31 last were $244,000,000 less than on the same date of 1929. The 
decline in notice deposits in the same period was limited to $38,000,000. The 
surplus of notice deposits over current loans on October 31, 1930, was 
$200,000,000. 


The substantial gain in the gold reserve was a constructive factor which 
should not be overlooked. The Department of Finance held gold on October 
31, 1930, to the amount of more than $107,000,000, a gain of $44,000,000 or 
71 p.c. during the year. In the meantime, the decline in the Dominion note 
issue was $30,700,000, leaving a total of $180,800,000 on October 31 last. 
The section of the Dominion note issue supported by the gold holdings showed 
an increase of $36,700,000, while the section supported by approved securities, 
according to the Finance Act of 1923, showed a decline of $67,500,000. These 
tendencies demonstrate the greater strength of the currency situation made 
possible through gold imports from New York and direct shipment to the 
Royal Mint from Canadian gold mines. 


As the interest rate on current and call loans in Canada is fairly well 
stabilized, very moderate change being made either in time of prosperity or 
of depression, the trend of fundamental interest rates may be determined 
by the prices of high grade bonds. Since last year, the decline in long-term 
interest rates is one of the most constructive developments. The rise in bond 
yields was the best indication of the tight credit conditions in evidence during 
the greater part of 1929. The high call rates on the New York market had 
attracted liquid resources from many quarters. Upon the decline of the 
rate in September and October, 1929, a large proportion of these loans was 
withdrawn. In November, 1930, the average yield on four Dominion Govern- 
ment bonds was 4:54 p.c. The same bonds yielded an average of 5-06 p.c. 
in November of the preceding year. The yield on Ontario Government bonds 
in October last averaged 4:50 p.c. compared with 4-95 p.c. in October, 1929. 
With current rates in external money markets at the lowest level in years, 
there are reasons to believe that this factor will ultimately be a powerful 
stimulus to the recovery from depression. Thus far easy money has not 
exercised the customary stimulating effect, because lack of confidence in 
available investment media has counteracted its influence and prevented it 
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serving as an effective force. With the restoration of confidence in domestic 
enterprises and the return of political stability in foreign countries, the 
tendency of idle funds will be to gravitate toward productive enterprises. 


Wholesale Prices.—A fundamental decline in wholesale prices is a normal 
development during a major depression and the price recession of 1930 was 
no exception to the rule. Much has been said regarding the causes of the 
downward trend, which obviously must include factors exerting a pressure 
not confined by political or economic boundaries. Its coincidence with the 
movement of the leading nations back to currencies based on the gold stand- 
ard has attracted much attention, and in consequence a gold shortage has been 
offered as an explanation. This seems inadequate, however, since it takes no 
account of the tremendous increases in post-war productive capacity that 
have followed the general inception of mass production and standardization 
in industry. Productioa of raw materials and their subsequent absorption 
by consumers and manufacturers have risen much in advance of the growth 
in population during the past decade. Basic agricultural crops also have 
increased rapidly, with the result that consuming capacity has been inadequate 
to absorb the enlarged production without price concessions. 

Tightened credit in most important commercial countries during 1929 
was obviously one of the main causes of the severe decline in commodity 
prices from the third quarter of that year to the present. Interest rates were 
at a high level caused by the keen demand for funds on the stock exchanges 
as well as in expanded productive operations. Credit conditions have been 
quite altered in the last twelve months, general depression having relieved 
the pressure on the money market. An enforced policy of cheap and plentiful 
money tends to arrest deflation and reverse the downward trend. In a period 
of declining prices there is a natural tendency to restrict purchases to a mini- 
mum. Inventories in many cases are now below normal, and in consequence 
substantial buying for merchandizing or industrial purposes may be expected 
to gather momentum. The index of wholesale prices was 79-8 in November, 
a decline of about 16-6 p.c. from the same month of 1929. The maladjust- 
ment of prices during the same period is indicated by the drop of 44:2 p.c. 
in raw products of field origin. In connection with the prospects regarding 
the near future of wholesale price levels, it is noteworthy that there has been 
little recent improvement in the position of most primary commodity markets, 
and the unusually large gap between raw and finished products would indicate 
gradual declines for the latter in the absence of a substantial recovery in raw 
products. 


Common Stocks.—The close interconnection of various economic phen- 
omena is shown by the decline in common stock prices during 1930. The 
curtailment of industrial operations and the severe decline in wholesale prices 
reacted against the revenue prospects of Canadian corporations. The resulting 
deflation of speculative values during the course of the year was drastic. 
The trend from January to April was upward, but the failure of business 
conditions to show improvement during the first half of the year led to further 
liquidation, temporarily culminating in June. The market strengthened to 
reach an intermediate peak about the middle of September. A new low 
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point was touched on October 22 after severe liquidation prompted hy re- 
actionary factors at home and abroad. The general index number was 111-3 
in October compared with 155-7 in January, 1930, a decline of 28-5 p.c. in nine 
months. Industrials during the same period declined 41 p.c., while utilities 
were down 15-4 p.c. 


To sum up, the economic depression of 1930 was international in its 
scope and one of the most severe ever brought about by peace-time conditions. 
The main causal elements in precipitating the depression have been: (1) the 
international race to increase production and capture markets, (2) the 
breaking down of price control schemes and (3) the acute credit stringency. 
Owing to the widespread derangement, many of Canada’s industries were 
adversely affected, but the depression in the Dominion was less severe than 
in most countries of equal commercial importance. Considering the immense 
natural resources and recuperative power of the Dominion, a feeling of 
optimism is fully justified regarding the trend in future years. 


It may be of interest in conclusion to draw attention to the two charts 
which accompany this Introduction. The chart relating to the indexes of 
physical volume in Canada shows the trend of eight important factors by 
years from 1919 to 1930. The major depression of 1921 left its impress on 
each of the curves and declines were also general in 1930, except in the case of 
output of electric power, where the percentage of gain in evidence from 1921 
to 1929 was sharply curtailed. 

The chart showing three representative factors traces for the past decade, 
after adjustment for seasonal tendencies and long-term trend, three move- 
ments whose interrelations are regarded as of special importance, namely, 
the movement of common stock prices representative of speculation, the 
movement of industrial production representative of business activity and 
money rates representative of credit. Though these movements must always 
be interpreted in the light of current influences, they tend to move in the 
order named. 


CHAPTER I 


AREA—TOPOGRAPHY AND DRAINAGE—CLIMATE 


Area 


The area of Canada as revised on the basis of the results of explorations 
in the north, the area taken from Quebec by the Labrador Boundary Award 
of 1927, and recent adjustments made in the area of Ontario, is 3,690,043 
square miles. This figure compares with 13,491,977 square miles for the 
British Empire, 3,776,700 for the continent of Europe, 3,743,529 for the 
United States and its dependent territories, 2,974,581 for the continent of 
Australia, and 121,633 square miles for the British Isles. Roughly, Canada 
is almost as large as Europe or the United States with its dependencies, is 
more than thirty times as large as the British Isles, and comprises 27 p.c. 
of the British Empire. The details by provinces are shown in the following 


table:— 
‘Land and Water Area of Canada by Provinces and 


Territories as in 1930 


Province or Territory Land Water Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince. Mawar sland «cc oon swt oo fs-e'e vee telge 2,1 - , 184 
INFO WeER TSS CO GLa ee eer re eee alone te ake sccia aes 20, 743 685 21,428 
New? Bruns wiCkKen. csc scien siya cris sire oon sar wiser 27,710 275 27,985 
Quebeche tice reed rite ar Se to tener ta ages 571,004 23, 430 594, 434 
Ontaniotacts4 i. Sonn onsen eater ee os eae ce ae eee 363, 282 49,300 412,582 
Mianitobassiecic ccc cin erie eee oe eee os Seer a 224,777 27,055 251, 832 
Saskatchewan tccee teen mec cie eie Ce Rie ae eas 237,975 13,725 251, 700 
AL er Ca si re ate ee a aac ars mainte ras desta cau een ar 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 
British: Colum biaie scot. eee oeornc cee tae teeters 349,970 5, 885 355, 855 
RAT Sea 1 ER PR VO 5 ik SLD inn ae ee ee ia 205, 346 1,730 207,076 
Northwest Territories:— 
See 0d 0s et ar ign eR gs a he te AP ANE 546, 532 7,500 554,032 
Keew atten hee coe ee ee Bee a ee eee 218,460 9,700 228,160 
MACK CN ZIG te er eee ae eres ese aie ase eae 493, 225 34, 265 527,490 
3,510, 008 180,035 3, 690, 043, 


Topography and Drainage 


The surface features of Canada are such as to divide the country into 
several clearly defined natural areas. 

The exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the 
largest divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archzean 
Peneplain and, in its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mount- 
ainous country of the west constitutes the Cordilleras or Pacific Coast region, 
while the mountains of eastern United States, in their continuation across the 
border, form the Appalachian Highland of Eastern Canada or Maritime 
region. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great, roughened surface of the 
Canadian Shield. The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian 
and Appalachian Highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an 
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area on the southern margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “‘clay 
belt”? or Hudson Bay Lowland. It occupies a part of the basin that during 
the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating of clay which 
smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying rocks. 
Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage 
channels cut across it. : 

The general direction of the mountain ranges and the rugged features 
of the Canadian Shield are such as to militate against easy communication in 
an east-west direction, made necessary by the fact that population is concen- 
trated in the southern portions of the provinces. To some extent this handi- 
cap is overcome by the positions of several chief waterways. 


MAP OF 


CANADA 
SHOWING 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Maritime Region (Appalachian) ___ RX8ss 
St Lawrence Region (StLawrence Lowland orfastern Plains) EEE 
Canadian Shield (Laurentian Plateau) «ED 
interior Plains (Great or Western Plains) 


Pacific Coast Region Cordilleran Mountain System), ZZ 
Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland KZA 


The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most remarkable 
geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national existence. 
One glance at the map suffices to show Canada’s advantageous position in this 
respect—the superb St. Lawrence system, comprising gulf, river and great 
lakes penetrating nearly half way across the continent, which has made 
Montreal the largest grain-shipping port of the world; the interior lakes and 
large rivers, including the great Mackenzie system as yet almost undeveloped— 
these waterways represent an actual or potential contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of the Dominion, both in the electric energy they develop or are 
capable of developing and the freight they carry or are destined to carry. 
which place them among the greatest of our natural assets. 

The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic (524,900 square 
miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,000 square 
miles), the Pacific (887,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). 
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Most important of the lakes and rivers of Canada is the chain of the Great 
Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Lawrence river and its tributaries. 
This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. The Great Lakes, 
separating the province of Ontario from the United States and connected by 
a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing not over 
14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada 
(1mportant tributaries re presented by indentation ) 


River Miles River Miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
ROMAIN Reece fay eee oe Gaeta eos 270 || Albany (to head of Cat river)......... 610 
MGOISIO Me ete iis Mere eua race Pe ee ete 210 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)........ 340 
Sd OLN ee ee cae eee eee aera ones eactatites 390 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)..... 400 
Miramichises «ccc oicoe eerie eatle aecscat? (52 lleRupertieseasce: Coie eae eee ae ee 380 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis)..... 1,900 Bere DORE ate NEE a ee ae ae 375 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)..... AOS aS IO, pemeas ation a tmenialn tetetes’ terme enaritts 520 
StWMauricostaes.a saeco cre sare 325 Great Whale avery serene eae spetones 365 
Richelicttrsee as es Ac ae DZUQEIMPIGORER oy oer eevee ter chat etatenee aie lenters create 295 
Ottawa sr eecc ake cos nOrlnatane as 696 Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau).. 535 
RYO Gates eter ereere Meee Shae eects 150 WWaNiIADISKAUs cry erent ee ie a aees 445 
Grande ee sence coera eee eI ears 1OGs||PGeOr gene tec oases eso natos pana at nee 365 
MD AIMNOB yc tome baat e r bereintes ieee 163 
French (to head of Sturgeon)......... 180 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Sturgeon ee eter eaeke ete eet or 110 
PAs savcchperra cee een oe 1535\;@olumbia) (total) ace ces kee elas 1,150 
IMIsSISSaGIe eee cen ne eee seeks 140 |} Columbia (in Canada)................ 465 
Thessalonyeeie leases nese t eee 40 Kootenay ne a eters Fakes 400 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)...... VESTOVPIIPA Se gets%es vepeige, cuattolomucecucho: ae Roe ine Renna kee soo 695 
Thompson (to head of North Thomp- 
SON) Vater acs rence tos shaesee Geshe emis etage 270 
Flowing into Hudson Bay North Thompson................. 185 
South Thompson.................. 120 
HA Ves) recs pone ue Seas here cece oe arent eae 300 Blackwatersen ne oti aoa: 140 
Noltot (to lake Winnipeg).............. 400 Nechako Rie hc Seen oe ene 255 
Nelson (to head of Bow)............... 1,600 StUAT be Wale eae Cet ce Meee 220 
Red (to head of lake Traverse)....... SbSalPPorcupiness eae an eae Secale §25 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)........... BABLIES Keen awash ees «te ean sine ieee 335 
AGSINI DOING Lessors teen ee eee OUOT SIN ARS to emer Re elvsy, es ome Ar en Scu gare tie 205 
OUTIS Seer eine rae ere ec ee ABOUIESURING- *:; hesan aterm) cmete ao ncetientees 335 
Qu’ A ppelles in Ser eos eee sein Du AASO Keeper aie. ot crtca beh atesthaiae oareie 260 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)....... 475 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin).... 1, 765 
Hinglishwires Sauce sey Ae te et ee 330 || Yukon (Int. boundary, to head of 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)...... 1, 205 Nisutlin) ao t4 3 eae suns. tte eee eee 655 
North Saskatchewan............... 760 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
BOW.) Sie pret cetacean mces 865 
BOW 7s Sens sae ee ee cates 315 Ne seo sitiy Belcan ee de Pataca thay geet Gwe Mtl 465 
IBeliy eee eccien eee cee « TSO Havas sisepceirciee reise en ata ey, een be ane 350 
IRedt Deere sate tions sete cs ote 385 Mane ones (to head of Finlay)......... 2,525 
Churchill ners. Winer in einen, Sgt sy? 1,000 LATCH. Cee R etek: Poten a ae ena es 570 
BCR VOTE oon ree eens aie aia 305 Athabasca tre nice ess t ch een 765 
BN ac Nae eh Anne eh re wtia 455 SIAVe eRe Tae cae are 258 
Dubawntsc.semmiascar as ere aes css ee 580 Peace (to head of Finlay)........... 1,054 
SOVGIM a gee ee ier eases hae 420 OPDOLID ING are pore reins earl eae tare 525 
Winisk: 25S. Ss Races see ee eee 295 BCKS Pe Ceres Dae en eae. 605 


Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of the eastern half of 
the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The Saskatchewan 
river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to lake 
Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 
a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mac- 
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kenzie river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, 
follows the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic 
ocean, its waters having traversed, in all, a distance of 2,525 miles. The Yukon 
river, after draining a great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward 
through Alaska into the Behring sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The 
Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after 
draining the western slopes of the mountains of British Columbia. 

Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of 
fresh water in the world. As the international boundary passes through 
lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and Ontario, only about half of the 
areas of these lakes is Canadian. The whole of lake Michigan is within United 
States territory. From the western end of lake Superior to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the canal system, a continuous navigable 
waterway. The total length of the St. Lawrence river from the head of the St. 
Louis river to Pointe-des-Monts, at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, several of which have 
themselves important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 696 miles long, 
the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of Peribonka), 
405 miles long. 

In addition to the Great Lakes there are large bodies of inland water in 
other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal lakes, with their 
respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, lake Mistassini (870 square 
miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,730 square miles); in Manitoba, lake 
Winnipeg (9,459 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and 
lake Manitoba (1,817 square’ miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (1,765 
square miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square miles). All these 
are within the boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted and are 
exclusive of lakes situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which 
are Great Bear lake (12,200 square miles) and Great Slave lake (9,800 square 
miles) in the District of Mackenzie. 


Climate 


It is difficult to generalize concerning the climate of so large an area. 
The greater part of the Dominion is in what may be called the colder temper- 
ate zone, while at the extreme north Arctic conditions prevail, and in certain 
parts, especially in southern Ontario and Vancouver island, the products are 
those of the warmer temperate zone. 

In the main, the climate of Canada may be Heaeehed as “‘continental’’, 
that is, subject to extremes of heat in summer and cold in winter which are 
not generally felt on islands or on the sea coast in the same latitudes. At the 
same time a considerable part is comparatively near the sea, or to great bodies 
of water which have a tendency to modify temperatures, as, for example, the 
Maritime Provinces, the peninsula of southern Ontario and the coast regions 
of British Columbia. 

Roughly, the climate of Canada may be classified under four main types, 
(1) the valley and coastal type of British Columbia; (2) the prairie type; 
(3) that of Ontario and Quebec; (4) that .of the Maritime Provinces. 
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The valley and coastal type of British Columbia is characterized by 
moderate temperatures in summer and winter, with high precipitation on the 
coast. In the interior valleys of the Okanagan and Kootenay country the 
winter temperatures are distinctly lower and the precipitation very much less 
than on the coast. 


Winter in Canada.—This scene is characteristic of many parts of Canada where the 
finest ski-ing country is within easy reach of the inhabitants of cities and towns. 
Ski-ing has made tremendous strides in Canada and numbers its devotees in 
tens of thousands. 


: Engraving, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 


The outstanding features of the prairie climate are the much scantier 
precipitation and the more severe cold of winter. Fortunately, the precipi- 
tation comes at the time of the year when it is most needed, 7.e., in the growing 
period, though in southern Alberta the summer precipitation is often light. 
A moderating influence on the climate of the western prairies is the chinook 
wind—a warm southwest wind which originates over the Pacific ocean and, 
after being forced upward and deprived of its moisture by the Cordilleras, 
descends down the eastern slopes of the Rocky mountains. The effects of the 
chinooks are felt as far north as the Peace River country. A change of wind, 
from the northeast to the southwest in the area affected will literally melt the 
snow before it and has been known to cause a rise in temperature in the winter 
season of from —20°F to +40° F. within a few hours in parts of southern 
Alberta. The climate of the Prairie Provinces is also modified by their eleva- 
tion, which increases steadily as one proceeds west from Winnipeg. Thus, 
while the Canadian Pacific Railway at Winnipeg station is 766 feet above mean 
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sea level, it is 1,204 feet at Brandon, 1,896 feet at Regina, 2,181 feet at Medi- 
cine Hat and 3,437 feet at Calgary. These high elevations are partly respons- 
ible for the strong cold winds which are a feature of the prairie climate. 

Ontario and Quebec are comparatively mild in the southern districts, 
but severe in the winter and with a shorter summer in the more northern 
areas, where there is less precipitation. Quebec is generally somewhat colder 
than Ontario. East of Quebec city the summers are distinctly cool, the normal 
mean temperature for July being under 65°. Only in the country on the shores 
of lakes Erie and Ontario and on the St. Lawrence is the normal mean temper- 
ature in July over 70°. 

In the Maritime Provinces the climate is characterized by heavier pre- 
cipitation than in Ontario, and in the southern districts by more equable 
temperatures. Nova Scotia has a distinctly warmer winter than New Bruns- 
wick. The southwestern part of Nova Scotia is the only part of Eastern 
Canada where the normal mean temperature in January is above 25°. 

The characteristically cold winters over the greater part of the Canadian 
interior are not without economic advantages. From early times they have 
facilitated woods operations and have indirect beneficial effects on the soil. 
The health and hardiness of the people gain much from the invigorating 
conditions which prevail. Interruptions to national endeavour due to entirely 
seasonal causes are becoming less pronounced as Canada becomes more and 
more industrialized. Even construction operations, considered among the 
most seasonal, are now carried on almost all the year round. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF CANADA 


The constitutional development of Canada down to Confederation is 
mainly based upon four important acts of the British Parliament, the Quebec 
Act of 1774, the Constitutional Act of 1791, the Act of Union of 1840, and the 
British North America Act of 1867. The first of these is chiefly important 
as it established the French civil law throughout the then province of Quebec. 
The second is noteworthy for the division of the province into the French- 
speaking province of Lower Canada and the English-speaking province of 
Upper Canada, and for the concession of representative government through 
an elective Legislative Assembly, which, however, had no control over the 
executive government except in so far as it could refuse to vote taxes (the 
non-tax revenue of the province was outside of its control). The third of the 
above-mentioned acts reunited the two Canadas under a single legislature 
and conceded the principle of responsible government, the executive 
administration being henceforth responsible to the Legislature. The fourth 
separated the two Canadas from their existing legislative union to make them 
provinces, each administering its own local affairs, in a wider confederation, 
which within a comparatively short period so extended its boundaries as 
to take in the whole of British North America except Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 


Canada in the Empire and Among the Nations.—Since Confederation 
there has taken place a gradual development of the powers of the Canadian. 
Government. Thus, in 1878, the Hon. Edward Blake secured the issuance : 
of a new set of instructions to the Governor General providing that, with 
unimportant exceptions, he should act upon the advice of his Ministers. A 
gradual development in the status of the Dominion was also evident at the 
successive Colonial Conferences, the name of which in 1907 was changed to 
Imperial Conferences, when also, it was provided that further conferences 
should be between the Government of the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ments of the self-governing Dominions, and that the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom instead of the Colonial Secretary was to be President of the 
Conference, a move toward recognizing that the British Government was 
simply primus inter pares among the nations of the Empire. The Conference 
of 1911 met under this arrangement. Later, during the war, was evolved 
what was known as the Imperial War Conference, a gathering of the five 
members of the British War Cabinet and the Prime Ministers of the self- 
governing Dominions. 

The seal upon Canadian nationhood was set by the war. For it Canada 
raised 595,000 men (418,000 of whom went overseas); she supplied the Allies 
with over $1,002,000,000 worth of munitions, besides doubling her food 
exports; in the Patriotic Fund, Red Cross and by other voluntary subscrip- 
tions she raised about $100,000,000, while publicly she incurred financial 
responsibility amounting in the aggregate to nearly two billions of dollars. 
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The Memorial Chamber, Peace Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
The ‘‘Book of Remembrance’’ is on the altar. 
Photo, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 


At the close of the war, on the initiative of Sir Robert Borden, then 
Prime Minister of Canada, the Dominions secured recognition as signatory 
powers of the Treaty of Versailles and were accepted as members of the 
League of Nations. A Canadian Minister, the Hon. Raoul Dandurand, 
acted as President of the Assembly of the League in 1926. In 1927 Canada 
was elected as a non-permanent member of the Council of the League and in 
view of this honour, was represented at the sessions of the Council and As- 
sembly of the League in 1928 by her Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, who was elected a Vice-President of the League. 
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The present position of Canada in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
was clearly defined at the Imperial Conference of 1926. The Report of the 
Inter-Imperial Relations Committee recommended that in future the Governor 
General should be regarded as the personal representative of the Crown 
rather than as an official of the Government of Great Britain, and that the 
Dominions might have their own representatives in foreign countries. In 
defining the relative position of Great Britain and the self-governing Domin- 
ions, the Committee made the following statement, which was endorsed by 
the Conference :— 

“They are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations’’. 

In keeping with her new status, Canada welcomed in 1928, Sir Wm. H. 
‘Clark as High Commissioner for Great Britain, representing the British 
Government in Ottawa as the High Commissioner for Canada represents 
‘Canada in London; she also at the same time laid the foundations of diplo- 
matic representation in several foreign countries. 

The present representatives of Canada abroad and of other countries in 
‘Canada are:— 

The High Commissioner for Canada in Great Britain—Hon. G. H. 
Ferguson (appointed Nov. 28, 1930), Canadian Building, Trafalgar Square, 
London, 8.W. 1. 

The High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada.—Sir William 
Henry Clark, K.C.S.I., C.M.G. (appointed April 25, 1928), 114 Wellington St., 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations——Dr. W. A. Riddell (ap- 
_ pointed 1925), 41 quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Canadian Minister in the United States ——(Vacant, December, 1930). 

United States Minister in Canada.—Lieut.-Colonel Hanford MacNider 
(appointed August, 1930), Wellington St., Ottawa. 

Canadian Minister in France.—Hon. Philippe Roy (appointed 1928), 1 
rue Frangois Premier, Paris, France. 

French Minister in Canada—(Vacant, December, 1930). Chargé 
d’ Affaires: M. Henri Coursier, Wellington St., Ottawa. 

Canadian Minister in Japan.—Hon. H. M. Marler (appointed 1929), 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Japanese Minister in Canada.—Mr. Iyemasa Tokugawa (appointed 
1929), Wellington St., Ottawa. 

In October-November of 1929 representatives of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, of the Governments of the Dominions and of India assembled 
in London to consider various constitutional questions connected with the 
operation of Dominion legislation and the question of merchant shipping 
legislation. 

Exactly a year later representatives of the Empire again met in London 
for the Imperial Conference of 1930. The work of the conference was divided 
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into economic and constitutional sections and met during a time of world- 
wide conditions of trade depression when the general atmosphere seemed 
propitious for the encouragement of inter-Empire trade. The Prime Minister 
of Canada, The Right Hon. R. B. Bennett in the early stages of the con- 
ference, enunciated his policy of reciprocal tariff preferences within the 
Empire and received the support of other Dominion Prime Miunisters. 
After much discussion, the Government of the United Kingdom declined to. 
consider the imposition of tariffs on foodstuffs entering Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, although bulk buying, including a wheat quota purchasing . 
system, was suggested as a compromise. This met with a qualified reception 
and arrangements were made for the 1931 conference to meet in Ottawa, an 
invitation along these lines having been extended by the Prime Minister 
of Canada. 

Among the most important constitutional and economic results of the 
conference were:—(1) Britain agreed to maintain existing preferences given 
Dominion products for three years; (2) Trade proposals are to be considered 
in Ottawa in 1931; (3) A voluntary Empire judicial tribunal is to be created;. 
(4) The Colonial Laws Validity Act is to be repealed; (5) Dominions may act 
through British ambassadors abroad; (6) The King appoints Governors 
General through the respective Dominion Governments. 


The Constitution of Canada 


In the preamble to the British North America Act, which defines our 
internal constitution, it is stated that the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick ‘“‘have expressed their desire to be federally united into. 
one Dominion, with a Constitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom’. Thus our constitution is not an imitation of that of the United 
States, it is the British Constitution federalized. Like the British and unlike 
the American Constitution, it is not a written constitution. The many un- 
written conventions of the British Constitution are also recognized in our own; 
what we have in the British North America Act is a written delimitation of 
the respective powers of the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion Government.—The Act declares that the executive govern- 
ment of Canada shall continue to be vested in the Sovereign of the United 
Kingdom (sec. 9), represented for Dominion purposes by the Governor Gen- 
eral, and for provincial purposes by the Lieutenant-Governors. The Governor 
General is advised by the King’s Privy Council for Canada, a committee of 
which constitutes the Ministry of the day. 

The Dominion Parliament consists of the King, the Senate and the 
House of Commons. It must meet at least once a year, so that twelve months 
do not elapse between the last meeting in one session and the first meeting 
in the next. Senators, 96 in number, who are appointed for life by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council, must be at least 30 years of age, British subjects, 
residents of the province for which they are appointed, and in possession of 
$4,000 over and above their liabilities. Members of the House of Commons! 
(245 in 1930) are elected by the people for the duration of the Parliament, 
which may not be longer than five years. 


1 Appendix II gives lists of Senators and Members of the House of Commons, 
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The members of the Fifteenth Ministry, sworn into office on August 7, 
1930, are as follows:— 


Fifteenth Dominion Ministry 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Occupant Office 

RteblontR Bb. Bennett. an ee Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, and Minister of Finance 
(pro tem ). 

Hon. Sir George H. Perley, K.C.M.G.|Minister without Portfolio. 

EOne Lee Nt DOGOS peer eee sera ee Minister of Fisheries. 

Senator the Hon. Gideon Robertson. .|Minister of Labour. 

Hons Hugh Guthrie: ge.) 6. lone o Minister of Justice and Attorney-General. 

Hone Hv a Stevensencsue nce. css. Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

Hon. R. J. Manion....................|Minister of Railways and Canals. 

Honala Bakyckmany eee arene Minister of National Revenue. 

Hon. J. A. Macdonald................ Minister without Portfolio. 

HoneArthursSauvie wa. . ose. unee Postmaster-General. 

Col. the Hon. Murray MacLaren..... Minister of Pensions and National Health 

Hons He Ares tew ant aon enneutoee iak Minister of Public Works. 

Hon. C. H. Cahan....................|Secretary of State. 

Col. the Hon. D. M. Sutherland......|Minister of National Defence. 

Hon. Alfred Duranleau............... Minister of Marine. 

Hon. Thomas G. Murphy............ Saeed of Interior and Superintendent-General of Indian 

airs. 
Hon. Maurice Dupré..................|Solicitor-General. 
Hone Wey A GOPGON nee cn oh sr ad Mites of Immigration and Colonization and Minister of 
ines. 
Hon. Robert Weir....................|Minister of Agriculture. 


The House of Commons Chamber, Ottawa.—The Press Gallery is immediately 
over the Speaker’s Chair and the Public Gallery is above 
and behind the Press Gallery. 


Photo, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 
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PROVINCIAL ARMORIAL ENSIGNS 


A description of the armorial ensigns of the several provinces shown above is as follows:— 


Ontario.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 26th May, 1868. Description—‘‘Vert a Sprig 
of three leaves of Maple slipped Or, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. George.’’ Crest and Sup- 
porters granted by Royal Warrant dated 27th February, 1909. Description of Crest—‘‘Upon a 
Wreath of the Colours a Bear passant Sable, and the Supporters on the dexter side A Moose, and 
on the sinister side A Canadian Deer, Both Proper.’’ Motto—''Ut Incepit Fidelis Sic’Permanet’’. 


Quebec.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 26th May, 1868. Description—‘‘Or’on’a fess 
gules between two Fleur de Lis in Chief Azure and a Sprig of three leaves of Maple slipped Vert 
in base a Lion passant guardant Or’’. 


Nova Scotia.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated 19th January, 1929, to supersede Armorial 
Ensigns granted 26th May, 1868. Description—*‘Argent a Cross of St. Andrew Azure charged with 
an escutcheon of the Royal Arms of Scotland,”’ with the Crest, on a Wreath of the Colours, ‘‘A 
branch of laurel and a thistle issuing from two hands conjoined the one being armed and the other 
naked all proper,’’ and for Supporters, on the dexter ‘“‘An Unicorn Argent armed crined and unguled 
Or, and crowned with the Imperial Crown proper, and gorged with a Coronet composed _of crosse 
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Powers of Parliament.—The Dominion Parliament has exclusive legisla- 
tive authority in all matters relating to the following:—public debt and 
property; regulation of trade and commerce; raising of money by any mode 
of taxation; borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; census 
and statistics; militia, military and naval service and defence; fixing and 
providing for salaries and allowances of the officers of the Government; beacons, 
buoys and lighthouses; navigation and shipping; quarantine and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea-coast and inland fisheries; 
ferries on an international or interprovincial frontier; currency and coinage; 
banking, incorporation of banks, and issue of paper money; savings banks; 
weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; interest; 
legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; 
copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for Indians; naturalization and 
aliens; marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; 
the establishment, maintenance and management of penitentiaries; such 
classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the enumeration of the classes 
of subjects by the Act exclusively assigned to the Legislatures of the provinces. 


Provincial Government-—In each of the provinces the King is represented 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor General in Council, 
and governing with the advice and assistance of his Ministry or Executive 
Council, which is responsible to the Legislature and resigns office when it 
ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The Legislatures are uni- 
cameral, consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people, except 
in Quebec, where there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of 
the Premiers of the present administrations, are given in the following table:— 


patee and fleur-de-lis, a chain affixed thereto passing through the forelegs and reflexed over the 
back, Gold—and on the sinister, ‘‘A Savage holding in the exterior hand an arrow’’ with the Motto 
“Munit haec et altera vincit’’. 

New Brunswick.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 26th May, 1868. Description—‘‘Or 
on Waves a Lymphad, or Ancient Galley, with Oars in Action proper on a Chief Gules a Lion 
passant guardant Or’’. 

Manitoba.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 10th May, 1905. Description—‘‘Vert on a 
Rock a Buffalo statant proper, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. George’. 

Prince Edward Island.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 30th May, 1905. Description— 
‘‘Argent on an Island Vert, to the Sinister and Oak Tree fructed, to the Dexter thereof three oak 
Saplings Sprouting all Proper, on a Chief Gules a Lion passant guardant Or’’. 

British Columbia.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 31st March, 1906. Description— 
‘Argent three Bars wavy Azure issuant from the base of a demi-Sun in splendour proper, on a 
Chief of the Union Device charged in the centre Point with an Antique Crown Or’’. 

Saskatchewan.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 25th August, 1906. Description—‘‘ Vert 
three Garbs in fesse Or, on a Chief of the last a Lion passant guardant Gules’’. 

Alberta.—Granted by Royal Warrant dated the 30th May, 1907. Description—‘‘Azure in front 
of a Range of Snow Mountains proper, a Range of Hills Vert, in base a Wheat-field surmounted by 
a Prairie both also proper, on a Chief Argent a St. George’s Cross’’. 


GLOSSARY 
Argent—silver. Fess—horizontal band across Naiant—swimming. 
Azure—blue. shield. Or—gold. 
Charge—device on shield. Garb—sheaf of wheat. Passant—walking. 
Chief—band in top of shield. Gorged—bearing onthe throat. Rampant—leaping. 
Crined—Maned. Guardant—looking full face Sable—black. 
Cross patee—a special form at the spectator. Statant—standing. 


of cross. Gules—red. 
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Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, and Premiers, 1930. 


Province Lieutenant-Governor Premier 
Prince Edward Island........... Hon. Charles Dalton. . ‘ .|Hon. A. C. Saunders. 
NOVaiISCOblAT Ure keene te een deee Hon. Frank Stanfield............. Hon. Gordon Harrington. 
New Brunswick... 5...75....+.-5.- Maj.-Gen.the Hon. Hugh H.McLean|Hon. J. B. M. Baxter. 
Miulebec: wicks ese tee cota Saar: Lae Hons HG Carrolliy eres ae Hon. L. A. Taschereau. 
Ontarions: econ et he eee oe Hon. William Donald Ross........ Hon. G. 8. Henry. 
Manito Dacues vs tas ees einet ee Hon. J; Da McGregor... ..4...... Hon. John Bracken. 
SaskatChowallec. san coe ene Hon. H. W. Newlands............ Hon. J. T. M. Anderson. 
Abertay ae hi cele tart hbase hegre Hon. William Egbert..............|Hon. J. E. Brownlee. 
British Columbia................]Hon. R. Randolph Bruce.......... Hon. S. F. Tolmie. 


Powers of Provincial Legislatures.—The Legislature in each province may 
exclusively make laws in relation to the following matters:, amendment of 
the constitution of the province, except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; 
direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment 
and payment of provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands 
belonging to the province and of the timber and wood thereon; the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and management of public and reformatory prisons in 
and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; 
shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of 
provincial or municipal revenue; local works and undertakings other than 
interprovincial or international lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, 
etc., or works which, though wholly situated within one province, are declared 
by the Dominion Parliament to be for the general advantage either of Canada 
or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil 
rights in the province; the administration of justice in the province, including 
the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in civil matters in 
these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment 
for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid subjects; 
generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 
Further, in and for each province the Legislature may, under section 93, 
exclusively make laws in relation to education, subject to certain provisions 
for the protection of religious minorities, who are to retain the privileges and 
rights enjoyed before Confederation. 

Municipal Government.—Under the British North America Act, the 
municipalities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their bases 
of organization and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost 
everywhere they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If 
we include the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there 
are over 4,100 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,100 municipal 
governments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, 
reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., their experience training them for the 
wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain of 
the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money than 
are the provinces themselves; for example, the total annual ordinary expendi- 
ture of Montreal is greater than that of the Provincial Government of Quebec. 


CHAPTER III 


POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND 
MARRIAGES—IMMIGRATION 


Population growth affords an excellent measure of general economic 
progress, and the present chapter is written from that standpoint. Intro- 
ductory to the study of population growth in Canada the following table of 
area and population of the British Empire by continents is given. 


Summary of Area and Population of the British Empire by 


Continents 
Population 
Area in |——————_____-_—__ 
Continent square Census of | Census of 
miles, 1921 1911 1921 

UU OPE eee eh ye eaee eee ame Ge ee cere ou tee ee R/O LN 121,752 | 45,601, 214 47,600,044 
acy Ee gered Wy Rec ELG Rene Les MRS EAU SRy aeet Rae ay ey cc! | Me, 2,116,084 |323, 543,881 | 332,607, 788 
Africa@......5 ff i tibilch pantera Sh CST elena AAS ai aN MIN Ca 3,897,920 | 39,296,361 51,048,519 
Pe Soave olor td needy Guard vad cn Ml doen: Reece Da Gr TtG ah Sa eeeeiey Du amt 4,077,687 | 9,503,351 11, 164, 907 
ANTS EPALAGIE cy eee ee ee Rules OleOle eR AIA rea sans 3,278,535 | 6,188,269 7,893, 788 
Grand Totals, British Empire.................-.... 13,491,977 |424,133,076 | 450,315,046 


Historical.—It may not be generally known that the credit of taking what 
was perhaps the first census of modern times belongs to Canada, the year 
being 1665 and the census that of the little colony of New France. A population 
of 3,215 souls was shown. By the date of the Conquest, nearly a hundred years 
later, this had increased to 70,000, what is now the Maritime Provinces 
having another 20,000. After the Conquest came the influx of the Loyalists 
and the gradual settlement of the country, so that Canada began the nine- 
teenth century with a population of probably 250,000 or 260,000. Fifty years 
later the total was 2,384,919 for the territory now included in the Dominion 
of Canada. There was a very rapid development in the ’fifties, and an only 
less substantial increase in the ’sixties, with the result that the first census 
after Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population of 
3,689,257. 


Growth of Population in Canada, 1867-1930—continued on next page 


Province 1867 1871 1881 1891 

Ontarios So sore trae oc mee teh teeth hve 1,530,0001) 1,620,851 1, 926, 922 2,114,321 
Quebec eee Aenea eer ated ee ke 1,160,0001| 1,191,516 ; 1,359,027 1, 488,535 
New Brunswick.......... PRAM ote cecal 2 272,000! 285, 594 321, 233 321, 263 
Novas Scotiawie. oo ete e eae ewes 365,000! 387, 800 440,572 450, 396 
British Colum bia seers ne eee ee Sees . 3 36, 247 49,459 98,173 
Prince Hdward- Islands. 1 eee ee 81,0001 94,021 108, 891 109, 078 
Manitobat= 36. eee ee eerie nee 17,0002 25, 228 62, 260 152, 506 
Saskatchewan cree eee een aaa bee 3 3 3 3 
tA ert teen. peer ea cick, ciety ai cee Aa 3 3 3 3 
"Vas ome nt ta tab ne Me! Perm MARE es 31k 3 8 3 3 
Northwest Territories................0.00000% 3 48,000 56, 446 98,967 

POtals wei s cerrcete ete ees oie eas - 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 4,833, 239 


Nore.—For footnotes see end of table. 
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Growth of Population in Canada, 1867-1930—concluded 


Province 1901 1911 1921 1930 

Ontario wes ok ohn Oe oe ee eee 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 3,313, 000 
OMuebeor 2332) vot tn, ee ort oe ee ee 1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,361,199- 2,734, 600 
New -Brunswick.....s.ccktaus eae ee ee Solo 351, 88 387,876 423, 400 
INGVASCOUA Zot ee eam nee to ee nee 459, 574 492,338 523, 837 553, 900 
Britishi@olumbiaesee wees ae ee eee 178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 597,000 
Prince Hidwardslslant:)c.44 ase eer neta 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 85, 800 
IMENT COD ac ais & cya crtbetrcn csi ein aces Go eee PAG EVA ly 461,394 610,118 671,500 
SHskatchewanti antes ecateennr aye ee meen 91,279 492,432 757,510 882, 000 
Alberta cea. ab fetes he Bu Pena ae rene 73,022 374, 295 588, 454 660, 000 
MAIKON Sere iter cinta te aoe er et ee 27,219 8,512 4,157 3, 700 
Northwest! Territories:s.. anne nine ee 20,129 6, 507 7,988 9, 600 

EP OtSIS |S ut eee eR ms cost tee ote 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 | 9,934,500¢ 


1 Estimated on basis of census, 1861. 
2 Hstimated on basis of census, 1856. 
3 No figures of population for earlier years available upon which to base estimates of population. 
4 Estimated on basis of census, 1921. 


The first two years of the Dominion’s life were years of dull times, but 
from 1869 to 1873 there was general prosperity reflecting the world-wide 
railway building boom, the construction of the Suez canal and the industrial 
development of Germany. Canada during this period found many new mar- 
kets, both foreign and interprovincial; nineteen new banks began business. 
After 1873, due again largely to outside influence, Canada entered a period 
of depression, losing some of her foreign markets, though conditions were 
somewhat alleviated by the completion of the Intercolonial Railway, and 
later by that of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which inaugurated the first 
and short-lived western boom. The adoption of a protective tariff in 1878 
stimulated manufactures, but on the whole business continued depressed 
throughout the later ’seventies, the whole of the ’eighties and the first part 
of the ’nineties. Notwithstanding many evidences of growth, some of them 
considerable, economic conditions in general were not marked by buoyancy 
until close upon the end of the century. 


The censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901 reflected these conditions. That of 
1881 showed a gain of 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next 
two decades was this record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 
or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada had 
reached but 53 millions, though expectation had set a figure very much 
higher as the goal for 1900. 


| It is within the present century that the spectacular expansion of the 
Canadian population and general economic body has taken place. The out- 
standing initial feature was, of course, the opening of the “last best West’’. 
It is true that western population had doubled in each of the decades following 
the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. With 1900, however, this 
movement became greatly accelerated. There occurred at this juncture a 
great broadening in world credit. Capital in huge amounts began to flow 
from Great Britain to undeveloped countries throughout the world, and 
especially Canada, which received a total of $23 billions within a dozen 
years. The immigration movement, which had seldom previously exceeded 


The growth of the Capital is perhaps more typical of that of the Dominion than the 
growth of any other Canadian city. The upper view illustrates the corner of 
Sparks and Elgin Streets in 1865 and the lower one is of the same location as it 
appears to-day. In the foreground is a part of the new Confederation Park. 
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50,000 per annum, rose to over five times that volume, totalling in the ten 
years 1903-1913 over 2,500,000, which was perhaps as many as had previously 
entered the country in all the years back to Confederation. Two new trans- 
continental railways were begun. Simultaneously with this western develop- 
ment came an almost equally rapid expansion in the industrial centres of 
eastern Canada. Not all of the “boom” was wisely directed, and some re- 
action was felt in 1913. Then came the war. Its results were by no means 
purely destructive economically. The liquidation of excess development 
continued and the industrial and production structure of Canada was greatly 
strengthened by the new demands for food and war materials. Immigration, 
however, fell off to a point not much above a third of the immediately pre- 
war period. After a post-war boom in 1920, conditions slumped economically 
for three years, but thereafter recovery was rapid. 


The figures of the 1921 census being now ten years old, it is natural that 
the results concerning the profound changes which have taken place in the 
life of the nation in the interval should be awaited with particular interest 
at this time when up-to-date statistics are relied upon more than ever before 
for legislative, administrative, and business purposes generally. Arrange- 
ments have been made at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to speed up the 
work of taking the 1931 census, and of collating and analysing the results. 
These will be made available to the public as early as is possible; in the 
meantime, the 1921 figures are the latest. 


Analyses of Growth—The general rate of population increase in Canada 
in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that 
year of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., 
again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, whose growth was 
greater by a fraction of one p.c. A century earlier the United States grew 35 
p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this exception there has been no 
recorded example of more rapid national progress than that of Canada accord- 
ing to her last two censuses. 


In 1871, only 2-96 p.c. of the population dwelt west of the Lake of the 
Woods. In 1921 the proportion was 28-37 p.c.—2,500,000 people compared 
with 110,000 at Confederation. 


There are numerous other features, social as well as economic, that 
invite analysis in a record of progress like the above. The average Canadian 
family was 4-96 in 1921, or about one member smaller than at Confederation. 
The average or ‘“‘median’”’ Canadian was 23-94 years of age in 1921, or about 
five years older than at Confederation, a change which reflects the smaller 
proportion of children, largely due in turn to the lengthening of adult life 
and the immigration movement. A greater masculinity of the population is 
due to the last-named. cause, the 1921 census showing 515 males to 485 females 
per 1,000 of population, or 3 p.c. masculinity. In racial composition, British 
stocks are now 55 p.c. of the whole, and the French, 28 p.c.; in other words, 
in 1921, 83 p.c. of the population were of the two original racial stocks as com- 
pared with 87-73 p.c. in 1901. This decline has in the main been due to the 
recent heavy immigration of continental Europeans. 


ORIGINS AND RELIGIONS 29 


Origins and Religions of the People, 1901 and 1921 


Origin 1901 1921 Religion 1901 1921 
No No. No No 
Britishieg. semieeee eee 3,063,195 | 4,868,903 |} Anglicans............ 681, 494 1, 407,994 
English cee 1, 260, 899 2,545,496 || Baptists............. 318,005 421,731 
Uirighste cs ce seein e 988, 721 1,107,817 || Confucians........... 5,115 27,114 
SCOtChsca aah s 800,154 | 1,173,637 || Congregationalists... 28, 293 30, 730 
Other....... Sreteitine 13,421 41,953 Greek Church....... 15, 630 169, 832 
French sean eae: 1, 649,371 DADO, Olea OWS ea ve hoes nee tent 16,401 125,197 
DD utcheeincchc at ret 33, 845 117,506 || Lutherans......... .. 92,524 286, 458 
Germans, cise eek 310,501 294,636 || Mennonites........... 31,797 58,797 
ebrew:he.c he ees 16,131 126,196 || Methodists.......... 916, 886 1,159, 458 
Indian?.che 2:0. 127,941 110,814 || Presbyterians........ 842,531 1,409, 407 
Scandinavian!........ 31,042 167,359 || Protestants.......... 11, 612 30, 754 
IWATIOUSS:. nora, et dae 107, 750 629,0692/| Roman Catholics....| 2,229,600 | 3,389,636 
Unspecified........... 31,539 21,249 || Various Sects........ 181,427 271,375? 
Motals: ssw sae Drotlgolo 8,788, 483 MOtalstneecter. 5,371,315 8, 788, 483 


1 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 

2 Includes 107,671 Austrians, 39,587 Chinese, 15,868 Japanese, 53,403 Polish, 106,721 Ukrainians, 
766,769 Italians, 18,291 Negroes, 100,064 Russians, and 12.831 Swiss. 

3 Having less than 25,000 adherents each. 


The Historic City of Quebec, from the St. Lawrence. 


Of similar interest are the statistics of nativity of the population. In 
1871, 97-28 p.c. of the population were born under the British flag, while 
half a century later the percentage had declined to 89-87. The United 
States-born population increased from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921, 
whilst other foreign-born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 5-88 p.e. in 1921. 


Canadians by nationality or citizenship numbered 8,412,383 in 1921, 
including 6,832,747 Canadian-born, 1,065,454 resident British-born, and 
514,182 naturalized foreign-born, of whom 237,994 had been born in the 
United States. Of the population of 10 years of age and over, 5,665,527 
or 85 p.c. could speak English, while 1,997,074, or 30 p.c., could speak French. 
Of the latter, 1,070,752 could also speak English. Some 196,619 could 
speak German as their mother tongue. 
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Birthplaces of the People in 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Birthplace 1901 1911 1921 

POTAT POPULATIONS (22 8t ooer co coe eee ee eee 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8, 788, 483 
Bri biSh=DOLN Svea e is tis ce cies role os cit oR RRO ce ee enter: 5,092,866 | 6,453,911 7,898,201 
Canadisn-bornsAs. > sek Aeecc seen Be ence eee ree 4,671,815 | 5,619,682 6, 832,747 
Prince: sidward\islan dasceeuee rin oo ere ore 105, 629 103,410 101,513 
INTO Vit SCOURGE Be Gok cen ceded oe CRs eee re 442, 898 476,210 506, 824 
New Brunswick toes: ache. oon beeen ee eee 317, 062 345, 253 378, 902 
QUECHEE eek Ree chats Meas tens oie rE ae Ot 1,620,482 | 1,939,886 2,266,062 
Ontario ite See enc OC ee ee ee ee 1,928,099 | 2,232,325 2,505, 562 
Wan COD a8 Bis ace et rete eae ae ae See 110, 742 214,566 351, 444 
Saskatchewaneee.. seca Monn th eee Pinan oie Te 65.784 108, 149 314, 830 
Jal OES 5h ee tees, MRL Dre MEL NE esha AN ORE ES a : 78,205 211, 643 
British: Columbia 4y.. mecca ites eter: ees 60,776 87,935 167, 169 
Mukon co eee he Cees es eee 5 See eel 6. 969 1,824 1,751 
North westaberritoriesiaeqcoe acs eee se eee ; 7,684 6,919 
NOt SERCO Naat RR sire cin in ak Pee EN 6 cA eee 13,374 24,235 20,128 
Britisiilsles ae ae. asc enh ae toe AEs ee ee 404, 848 804, 234 1,025,121 
Wnglandvands Wales ce, ene ec nes oe eee 218, 632 539, 109 700,530 
Trelang es tyes Ascites ah alse, Cn. Ss Oa eae eine 101, 629 92,874 93,301 
SCOLLAN Sys ee cae re SETA TEE. 5 2) ee a 83, 631 169,391 226, 483 
Messertisleselee ns ccs heer Soe hs ee eR: ee one 956 2,860 4,807 
IBTitishVRGSSeSSIONSs< yee te et eS en eee 15, 864 29,188 39, 680 
oreign-bornty osc nee ee eS. «eee 278,449 752,732 890, 282 
VA VIS ELIT AS Were ee eas 3 SEINE «CER ne 28,407 67,502 57,535 
RT ANCE Sais Teens Sete ie on tore GO ORG & Sa ee 7,944 17,619 19,249 
Germany ree i ee et eed eho septa eee 27,300 39,577 25, 266. 
Gal ly are ete ee ees Re as ee Es «ee ee: 6, 854 34,739 35,531 
IRUssiacan dsl olan Gis sme eee tne ns cee eee); aoe Steere 31,231 89,984 130,334 
Sweden; NOrway,e) enim arkesn.-. 77 cee: ore ee 12,331 54,131 58,019 
Wine States acres ee Cora ae sce: ar ee 127,899 303, 680 374, 024 
JS CGR cay eee YAR SI NU RE Nie hs. MRD oie 23, 580 40, 946 53, 636. 
Other Countries sec ee eeeeneiee oe oan se ee eee 12,903 104,554 136, 688. 


As between rural and urban distribution the change is perhaps more 
striking than in any other field. Though we are predominantly agricultural, 
our town dwellers now all but equal the numbers upon the land (4,852,122 
urban and 4,436,361 rural in 1921); fifty years ago the towns and cities of 
Canada accounted for only 18 p.c. of the people (686,019 urban and 
3,003,238 rural), and at the beginning of the present century the percentage 
was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 18 cities, 49 towns, and 106 villages; 
in 1921 there were 101 cities, 462 towns, and 882 incorporated villages. It is 
the larger cities that have grown the fastest. 


Population of Cities and Towns Having over 10,000 Inhabitants in 
1921, Compared with 1891, 1901 and 1911 
Notse.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*) 


and those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (}). In all cases the population 
is for the city or town municipality as it existed in 1921. For footnotes see end of table. 


Population 
City or Town Province —_ 
1891 1901 1911 1921 
*Montrealseas cre coe eta es sceneries Quebec: soe sen ae eee 219,616 |328,172 |490,5041) 618,506 
UL Grontot ce ee oo. «= ween Ontario. 2260 eee 181,215 |209,892 |381,8332!] 521,893 
AWinnineg aanevate eee eis eens hoe Manitoba... eee: 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 | 179,087 
FNiGNCOUVERSnidewie ce retatetere et airmen British Columbia..... 13,709 | 27,010 |100,401 | 117,217 
PELamilGonA, ort sera ew cease aoe sh ODESPIO.... \itceca dane 48,959 | 52,634. | 81,969 | 114,151 
FOCtAWS a ieee eee sk cee Ontario. cence cae oe 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 | 107,843 © 
*Quebechanstcarn eee ebre* «216 ols een Quebec’ ieee eceae 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 


LOI 2 Un ee asa e500 0.6.01 0 Sane Alberta...............| 3,876 !' 4,392 | 43,704 63,305 


VITAL STATISTICS 4 


“Population of Cities and Towns Having over 10,000 Inhabitants in 
1921, Compared with 1891, 1901 and 1911—concluded 


Population 
City or Town Province Se 
1891 1901 1911 1921 
TONG ON aateeeey eS Ds cee Ontario eet 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 
*Wdmontone.tc.c6 dase arse aos ee Al bertavers: denn man, - | 4,176 | 31,0643) 58,821 
“dl 8 EATS ee eee RN cok ROR ae apaeye 5 Nova Scotia.......... 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 
Saint JobNers vk ais Perce ees at New Brunswick....... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 
“NALCO st? Wye Ott ite eran cue Re copes ome as a British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 
SWANGUBOP SNe es ee A Pe ae ae Ontario wes oh ers ads: 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 38, 591 
SROPINA ease eee eet canoe: Saskatchewan......... - | 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 
PBrantiord se yee ene ee ee CoE Ontario wen tere Aa 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,1382 | 29,440 
eSaskaloonwcnseaeeere ccna ce Saskatchewan......... - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 
Verdun Sorento eee UODECH at Veer ae 296 1,898 | 11,629 25,001 
PERU rrr cece cite Tene Ne tea dee Quebec. cans eek 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 24,117 
eSherbrookes... see oes oe eee MuebeCte yon eae se jcc 10,110 | 11,765 | 16,405 23,015 
SSVGNCV Ash cetics 0 deci sso eae ce oe emir Nova Scotia..........] 2,427 | 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 
+ ThreesRivers. . cece serosa cee Quebec ayaa 8,334 | 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 
Biitchenerse ss. Sse giana ak Gee 
ESN SSLON ae soot ae knee hers ka sete cee 
*Sault Ste. Marie 
FPReterboroug h\ ay see asco cese eee 
SMortawslliam: ae eet eae ne tees 
*Stz Catharines:c ee nitcaerck er chaes 
FMOOSC JAWa ene aoe ees Bo aa eee 
Guelph tea eas tioree ie tea aaa tie 
Westimountienss in ar ee eA ere 
> MOnCtOncise ean ae eee oe oe aro eee 
Glace! Baye net es ae re as oe eae 
“Stratlord eee era eee aoe ene. 
SSG Chomasi5.< ee. ee sen 16,026 
fLachine....... Pe i SER Ler Ae pect e @uebeciern. cscs 3,761 6,365 | 11,6885) 15,404 
* BrandOns acon one ae eee SEI ee Manittobas.nten nye 3,778 5,620 | 13,839 15,397 
*PorteArthurak des seniees moe ee ete Ontariowe,.!):fe eee. ~ | 3,214 | 11,220] 14,886 
TSALDIA ee rte ee ee eee eres re pean... Suremee tea 6,692 | 8,176 | 9,947 | 14,877 
* Niagara Halls ..c1 cece eee tees SOAR... Sa eae 3,349 | 5,702] 9,248 | 14,764 
*New Westminster.....................|British Columbia.....}| 6,678 | 6,499 | 18,199 | 14,495 
SC atharmerceses see cio cops at deere a Ontario. > eee. 9,052 9,068 | 10,770 13, 256 
Outremontieeare eles he oe teres QMuebeowes .. eee 795 | 1,148 | 4,820] 13,249 
TGalt@iamerce aos cea eek ts Ontariow.. ee een. 7,535 | 7,866 | 10,299 | 13,216 
=StrBonilacemr seer nc eerie tee. Manitoba: ss5e eee 1,558 | 2,019 | 7,483 | 12,821 
*Charlottetown and Royalty........... Ibi Islandia eee 11,373 | 12,080 | 11,203 12,347 
{Belleville ees ac eee cre aa: Ontarioge one 9,916 | $,117 | 9,876] 12,206 
+O wen SOund «emer oni errant oe ee SPE | ca Pee te AP 7,497 | 8,776 | 12,558 | 12,190 
SOBAA WA cee ccccice olan Moatet ect cuieee oe RS. so SRNR 4,066 4,394 7,436 11,940 
*Weth bridget cts state ae eee aes Albertag:. i020 ec. =| 2,072 | 9,035 | 11,097 
fists ELyacinthesaureremtsmica eres: Quebecks. csc ences: 7,016 | 9,210) 9,797 10, 859 
+ Northebaynncee stir esc e sala es Ontario, <j. c eer eee —| 2,530 | 7,737 | 10,692 
{Shawinigan Falls¢.qes, ©..-- eens Quebec... Leto.5e. - -—| 4,265 10,625 
aha owed oc ar ARucreks Oe Ur ae DAE Oe ne Sei earn 4 3 7,301 | 9,242 | 8,7038 10,470 
*Brockvillenee eee eee @ntariows.. 7s 8,791 | 8,940! 9,374] 10,048 


1Includes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Sault-au-Recollet. 2 Includes North 
Toronto, less 67 transferred in 1911 to Township of York. 3 Includes town of Strathcona and 
villages of North and West Edmonton. ‘4 Includes town of Steelton. 5 Includes parish of Lachine 
and Summerlea town. ® Includes Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics under the Bureau of 
Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces dating from 
1920. Recent trends by years and by provinces are illustrated in the accom- 
panying table. Birth rates were somewhat lower in 1929, and death rates 
slightly higher than in 1928 as a result of the influenza epidemic in January. 

The number of divorces granted in Canada has increased from 19 in 
1901 to 51 in 1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, and to 816 in 1929, 
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Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, 1921 and 1929 


Births Deaths Marriages 
Province | - | 
1921 1929 1921 1929 1921 1929 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
COUN e ny Wil aalimabuitek cn Snes tae Rl eta hace ome ed ts i 257,728 | 234,915 | 101,155 | 113,450 | 69,732} 77,265 
Prince Edward Island.........+....-..-..: 2,156 1,668 1,209 1,122 518 469 
INOVa: SCOUa wee oe eaten ah eer et a ee 13,021 | 10,672 6,420 6,657 3,550 3,510 
INew (Bruns WiGkisn ay sae core le eh eee nee 11,465 | 10,224 5,410 5,213 Bi Safle: 3,117 
OUuEhoc Ue uve). See deri a, Moet en Oc be ave 88,749 | 81,380| 33,433} 37,221] 18,659 19,610 
Ontario Ree ees oe Oe oe Sh ae ee 74,152} 68,411 | 34,551) 38,102] 24,871) 27,605 
ManIbODA et Ge ft wieiege on oa ee 28 Ce 18,478 | 14,236 5,388 5,808 5,310 5,269 
Saskatchewan wer tece aun a uate ee 22,493 | 21,310 5,596 6,707 5,101 6,535 
AD Or Gate Sate oie een 2 devine Seo Ran Ree sa 16,561 | 16,748 4,940 6,234 4,661 5,999 
‘BritishiGolumblawe.w ee fee eee 10,653 | 10,266 4,208 6,386 3,889 5,151 
Rates per 1,000 population 

CANA TY ASRUG tore Ula ei orgie, Sets eee ere Woe 29-4 24-0 11-5 11-6 8-0 7-9 
Prince Edward Island..............-...:9- 24-3 19-4 13-6 13-0 5-8 5°5 
INGVial SCOLIA. LE wae inte te ae nae ae 24-9 19-4 12-3 12-1 6-8 6-4 
INGWiLTUNS WIG ine wo ene ied tae ere eee 30-2 24-4 14-2 12-4 8-4 7-4 
@uehbec woe. cee endow seen ee 37-6 30-3 14-2 13-8 7:9 73 
DOACATIO Reon hc eae an Aes dane eee 25-3 20-9 11-8 11-6 8-5 8-4 
Manitobalatiac csanemaces cat oe tem omer 30-3 21-5 8-8 8-8 8-7 7-9 
Saskatehewaliow: se tscncinc dees cue cee 29-7 24-6 7-4 7-7 6-7 7-5 
Abort aye hin. oa teens tO se cain le mane 28-1 25-9 8-4 9-7 7-9 9-3 
British: Colum biauwick ... tase pee 20-3 17-4 8-0 10-8 7-4 8-7 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Immigration 


How important a part has been played by immigration in the building 
up of Canada will be apparent from the preceding pages of this chapter. The 
present immigration policy of the Government is administered by a separate 
Department—the Department of Immigration and Colonization. The 
normal policy is one of encouragement to specified classes, more particularly 
agricultural labour and domestic help. Canadians prefer that settlers should 
be of a readily assimilable type, similar by race and language with one or 
other of the great races now inhabiting the country, and thus prepared for 
the assumption of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. There are 
strong prohibitions against undesirable classes; special legislation is also in 
effect with regard to the immigration of Orientals, the latter problem being 
fundamentally economic rather than racial. 

Under a co-operative arrangement with the Government of Great 
Britain, certain classes of British immigrants are given assisted passages, full 
details regarding which and regarding other regulations pertaining to immi- 
gration may be obtained from the Department. Among the most generally 
acceptable immigrants in this connection are the young people of both sexes 
—boys who are prepared to engage in farm work and girls who will undertake 
domestic occupations. By an arrangement in effect between the British and 
Canadian and certain of the Provincial Governments, British boys settling in 
Canada, in accordance with certain provisions, may qualify for Government 
loans up to $2,500 for the purchase of farms of their own. Before becoming 
eligible for the loan the boy must acquire a knowledge of agricultural practice, 
and save up approximately $500. The loan is repayable over a period of 
twenty-five years. 
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The main movements of immigration into Canada since 1920 are shown 
in the following table:— 


Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, fiscal years ended 1920-30 


Immigrant Arrivals from— 


Fiscal Year United | United Other Total 
Kingdom States Countries 
NO D0 Sar eRe eRe Cen Lie en eatin AS a aie foe 59, 603 49,656 8,077 117,336 
MOOS ee arc eerunst t SSNs SC TR AMI tikes A CaN an attaee thas 74, 262 48,059 26, 156 148,477 
TAEDA cia ives inte Mievalln Arcee SEAL A Ghar aa AEN DSTO GRA oR 39,020 29,345 21,634 89,999 
LODE mene bewe Shee we cna civ Oy Ak Peeeee. oe enetae e 34, 508 22,007 16,372 72, 887 
DO AR RU MER Ney en rinl tectead ate AL AIA fae a ei ag 72,919 20,521 55,120 148, 560 
TODO 4 cere ctae EE ped Py ctiot Peobat ache ste. mete oie oe 53,178 15,818 42,366 111,362 
NG ZG ree cetenite frapiecs, ear eae ane yaes tr emenete sit eeare pee 37,030 18,778 40, 256 96, 064 
1M de ecrstahta bith sit © plo ARRAS Gtalk & Rat rata ce niet Rea siege 49,784 21,025 73, 182 143,991 
EP eterno ary oa terra SOULAIAISLy Get icna cece er a 50, 872 25,007 75,718 151,597 
ZOU Ree eee ae ke theta ee mettre tw ce crak Phe lave 58, 880 30, 560 78, 282 167, 722 
GS OS ae Shavit savche calc. orare dope, Aye he) Cea. shere: «cra dorepspeualae wets, 64, 082 30, 727 68,479 163, 288 


How the movement during 1930 compared with those of 1929 and 1928 
is shown by months in the following table:— 


1928 1929 19301 
Month 
: Ret d : Ret d : Ret d 

Immigrants Girdle Immigrants Pondinoa? Immigrants Css 
VANUary cece rece 3, 692 1, 683 4,164 1, 767 3,366 1,497 
Mebruarynases cee: 4,312 1,812 4, 634 1,698 3, 963 1,493 
NMarchiteie. seri n, 14, 665 2,670 14,811 2,378 14,576 2,204 
Ari eee See, 26, 983 Sols 29,113 2,641 19,309 2,928 
IMIG. 2 AOE ac oo eS Tey, 23, 641 3, 833 26,616 2,976 17,410 3,309 
JUNO ee Pct 20,303 3,526 22,021 3,426 13,171 3,309 
July PAA ee ee 15, 783 3,394 16, 465 3,404 8,383 3,494 
ANBUSU ster cin ite cate 25,340 3, 602 15,022 2, 660 - - 
itera § ie A ae pete ae an Ai - - 

CLODER. seseimak not , 04 ; ; 4 = - 

November.......... 6, 844 2,258 7,286 2.529 - - 
December.......... 5,515 2,154 4,943 2,028 - ~ 


1At the time of going to press the returns made by the Department of Immigration, for 1930, 
cover the months January to July oniy. 

2The returned Canadians shown in the above are Canadians who have been domiciled for 
some time in the United States, not exceeding a maximum of three years. It does not, of course. 
include Canadians returning from temporary visits in the United States, the number of whom is 
very large. In fact, it has been estimated that over 25 millions cross the international boundary 
between Canada and the United States annually. 


CHAPTER IV 


NATURAL RESOURCES—WEALTH, PRODUCTION 
AND INCOME—INVESTMENTS 


Natural Resources 


The natural resources of Canada are those of a continent rather than of 
a country; in few countries, if any, have the same number of people such 
enormous undeveloped natural resources at their disposal. This fact is mainly 
responsible for the heavy investments in Canada of British and United States 
capital referred to later on in this chapter, in addition to the rapidly growing 
capital of the people of Canada itself. 

The natural resources of Canada consist mainly of agricultural lands, 
forests, minerals, water powers, fisheries, and fur-bearing animals. The 
chapters of this handbook immediately following deal with the development 
of these resources, the present purpose being to give a synoptic view of their 
extent and importance. 

Agricultural Lands.—The breeding of new early-ripening varieties of 
grain, such as Garnet and Reward wheat (see page 46) is materially increasing 
the area capable of agricultural development, so that the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the lands north of the 60th parallel are as yet practically unknown. 
Apart from these considerations, it is estimated that out of 1,309,724,800 
acres of the land area of the nine provinces approximately 358,000,000 acres 
are available for use in agricultural production. This is 2} times the present 
occupied area, and 5 times the present improved area of farm lands. In all 
the provinces except Prince Edward Island large areas are still available for 
settlement, and while the nature of the soil and climate varies, grain, root and 
fodder crops can be profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock-raising 
is successfully carried on both in the more densely settled areas and on their 
frontiers. 

The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable lands, 
perhaps particularly for the oats and potatoes of Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. 
Quebec and Ontario are pre-eminently mixed farming communities, various 
districts specializing in dairying, tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara 
peninsula has long been famous for its production of both tree and bush fruits. 
In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the production of grain is still of 
primary importance but is giving way to more diversified types of agriculture; 
the stock-raising industry, once so typical of the western prairies, is regaining 
much of its former importance. In British Columbia the fertile valleys are 
devoted principally to apple and other fruit crops, while numerous districts 
along the coast and on Vancouver island follow general farming and market 
gardening. 
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Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of 
northern Ontario and Quebec, which is suited to the growing of excellent 
crops, is to a large extent undeveloped, as well as an even larger area in 
northern Saskatchewan and Alberta, including the Peace River district. 
(See Chapter V.) 


Forests —Canada’s forest areas include: (1) the great coniferous forest 
of the Rocky mountains and Pacific coast; (2) the northern forest, stretching 
in a wide curve from the Yukon north of the Great Lakes to Labrador; and 
(3) the forest belt extending from Lake Huron through southern Ontario. 
and Quebec to New Brunswick and the Atlantic coast. Altogether the 
timber lands of the Dominion are estimated at 1,151,454 square miles, 7 p.c. 
of which is agricultural land. This area is estimated to contain a total of 
224,304,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber calculated to yield 424,637,- 
000,000 feet board measure of saw material and 1,122,000,000 cords of small 
material, chiefly pulpwood. ‘These figures place Canada next to Asiatic 
Russia among the countries of the world with respect to forest resources. 
(See Chapter VI.) 


Minerals.—Canada is now one of the leading mining countries in the 
world, though her mineral resources are still but imperfectly known. The great 
“Laurentian Shield” surrounding Hudson bay and comprising over one-third 
of Canada’s area is composed of the oldest rocks in the world, a veritable 
treasure house of silver, gold, nickel, copper and baser metals. Only the 
southern fringe of this area has developed mineral fields, though new dis- 
coveries annually push back the frontiers. With regard to coal, it was estim- 
ated by the 12th International Geological Congress which assembled in 
Canada in 1913, that Canada’s available reserves amount to about one-sixth 
of the total reserves of the world, and that 85 p.c. of these are in Alberta. 
Oil and gas fields, whose potentialities are being rapidly explored over a wide 
area exist in the western provinces, and smaller ones in Ontario and New 
Brunswick have been developed. (See Chapter VII.) 


Water Powers.—The water area of Canada (180,035 square miles) is sub- 
stantially larger than the whole land area of the British Isles, and certainly 
larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above 
sea-level, there are great supplies of potential energy in the rapids and water- 
falls of the rivers conveying the water from these areas to the sea. But the 
high place which water power occupies among Canada’s national assets is 
due not only to Nature’s bounty in regard to the number and nature of sites 
suitable for development but also because of their situation and the facilities 
they offer for the development of other great natural resources. The rapid 
growth of the mining, pulp and paper, and general manufacturing industries 
has been largely due to the availability of low-cost hydro-electric energy. 


The value of this resource is enhanced by the fact that while sites are 
fairly well distributed from coast to coast, they are available in the greatest 
degree in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec where population and manu- 
facturing is greatest, and where coal supplies have to be imported for long 
distances. (See Chapter VIII.) 
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Fisheries—The waters off Canada’s eastern and western coasts con- 
stitute vast fishing grounds which produce the chief commercial fishes in 
greater abundance than perhaps any other waters in the world. The fisheries 
were the first of Canadian resources to be exploited by Europeans. Canada’s 
Atlantic fishing grounds extend along a coast line of more than 5,000 miles 
and cover an area of not less than 200,000 square miles of cold sea water 
coming down from the Arctic region and carrying in suspension quantities 
of soil and vegetable matter given up by the rivers, melting glaciers and ice- 
bergs and upon which feed immense numbers of fish of the highest food 
value, including cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel. The inshore 
fisheries are 15,000 square miles in extent and among the fish taken are lobster, 
oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinongé. The second great 
division of the Canadian fisheries is the Great Lakes and tributary waters of 
the St. Lawrence. These inland waters are 14,000 square miles in area and 
produce whitefish, trout and herring in abundance. 

The great Pacific Coast fisheries are the estuarian salmon fisheries of the 
Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of the Pacific slope with its 7,000 
milesof shoreline. These fisheries contribute two-fifths of the fish products of the 
Dominion and here also there is an interior fishing region. (See Chapter IX.) 


Furs.—In the northern and unsettled areas of Canada, one of the chief 
resources is the fur-bearing animals, whose skins are in great and increasing 
demand. The large uninhabited areas of northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and of the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for many of the most 
highly prized fur-bearing animals, such as the beaver, fisher, fox, marten 
and others. After centuries of exploitation and in spite of the relatively 
rapid advance of settlement, the fur resources of Northern Canada still hold 
a foremost place among those of the fur producing countries of the world. 
(See Chapter X.) 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s position, as one of the least settled countries 
of the English speaking world, adjacent to the 120,000,000 people of the 
United States, and the nearest Dominion to the densely populated British 
Isles, combines with the profusion of her game resources and with her scenery 
to attract great and increasing numbers of sportsmen and tourists. The val- 
leys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, together with the mountain districts of British Columbia, 
offer to the hunter and the fisherman an almost inexhaustible game preserve, 
and to the tourist new types of scenery. In particular, British Columbia 
possesses some of the most beautiful mountain areas of the world. In order 
that the natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popularized, 
the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior administers 
eleven parks, set apart for this purpose, including such great mountain areas 
as Jasper park in northern Alberta, and the Banff National park, also in 
Alberta, containing 4,200 and 2,585 square miles respectively, also Kootenay 
park, Glacier park and Yoho park in British Columbia. Many provincial 
parks are also maintained, of which the Algonquin park (2,741 square miles) 
in Ontario and the Laurentides park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec are the 
most important. The tourist traffic is annually becoming larger and more 
valuable to the country, having been estimated at over $299,000,000 for 
1929, as described on page 115. 
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Wealth, Production and Income 


A general survey of our national wealth, production and income may 
well precede a more detailed review of the more important fields of economic 
progress in Canada. According to the latest estimate (1928), the tangible 
wealth of the Dominion, apart from undeveloped natural resources, amounts 
to about $29 billions. This represents an increase of about $7 billions since 
1921. There is no earlier figure that is strictly comparable, but it is fairly 
certain that there has been a growth of over four times since 1900. Agri- 
cultural values make up about $8 billions of the present total, urban real 
estate about $73 billions, and steam railways about $3 billions. Ontario 
owns slightly more than one-third, Quebec about one-quarter, and Saskatche- 
wan more than one-tenth. The following tables give a complete statement 
by items and by provinces. 


Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, 1928 


Average 
Classification of Wealth Aggregate Percentage | Amount 
Amount of Total | per head of 
Population 
$ p.c. $ cts. 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery 

and livestock iso 9 Sine SOT ee ie see Sarees 6, 251,081, 000 21-60 647.24 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and 

ETACOrs: Peek oe nor ee ee tee een ne ae 1,801, 440, 000 6-22 186.52 

Totals for Agricultural Wealth.................| 8,052,521, 000 27-82 833.76 
Mines (capital employed) saeeeheie oeeee ene eee 841, 968,000 2-91 87.18. 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 

pulpwood, and capital invested in woods operations).| 1,866,613, 000 6-45 193 .27 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in 

PLIMALYVOPSrabions) nate eso ees eae eer iae 31,131,000 0-11 3.22 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, ; 

materialswetes)s. eat ee ae eee 500,007, 000 1-73 51.77 
Manufactures (machinery and tools and estimate for 

lands and buildings in rural districts; duplication 

excluded tisk. 58 Meshes Be Nes oi eerie, Sault. aire 1,356,306, 000 4-69 140. 43. 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process) 795,775, 000 2-75 82.39: 
Construction, custom and repair (capital invested in 

machinery and tools and materials on hand)......... — 141,105,000 0-49 14.61 
Trading establishments (furniture and fixtures, delivery| 

equipment and materials and stocks on hand)........ 1,066, 901,000 3°68 110.47 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)...| 3,020,060, 000 10-43 312.70 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment). 230, 694,000 0-80 23 .89 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 

1 Ys) arate at iat MEGs FG: ieee NR LB 2 el yl 8 232,273,000 0-81 24 .05: 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)........... 263, 202,000 0-91 27.25. 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted 

property and estimate for under-valuation by as- 

sessors and for roads, sewers, etC.)..............eeeee 7,582,784, 000 26-20 785 13. 
Shipping (estimated from TOTS CONBUS) 00. cosa ese 151, 708, 000 0-52 15.71 
Imported merchandise in store (one-half imports 

Curing 1001)... Meer ed) A etn eee ea 611,141,000 2-11 63.28 
Automobiles (estimate of value of automobiles regis- ; 

GOred))a:) eet eo he osu SE ee hl ag, 669,547,000 2-31 69.33 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (estimated from 

production and trade statistics).. .| 1,290,000, 000 4-46 133 .57 
Specie, coin and other currency held by Government, 

chartered banks and general public.................. 236, 479, 000 0-82 24.48 


WOtal sires pace. ees ots vase vane an ete 28,940, 000, 000 100-00 2,996.49 
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Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, 1928 


Percentage | Estimated | Percentage | Wealth 


Province Estimated |Distribution| Population |Distribution| per 
Wealth of June 1, of capita 
Wealth 1928 Population 

$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 152,000, 000 0-53 86, 400 0-89 1, 759- 
INO VaISCOtia eel te eee 869, 000, 000 3-00 547,000 5-66 1,589: 
New, Brunswick sea teeueoe ae 779, 000, 000 2-69 415,000 4-30 1,877 
Cue eC cone tree ite sey tae 7,302,000, 000 25-23 | 2,647,000 27-41 2,759 
Ontanioge an San ehtee aaa ee 9,892, 000, 000 34-18 | 3,229,000 33°44 3, 063 
ManitobarvesL 6 ieee eee 95670007000 6-76 655,000 6-78 2,986. 
Saskatchewan................. 3,075, 000, 000 10-63 851, 000 8-81 3,613 
Abertay Scchrte ae Dicanaey 28 2,349, 000, 000 8-12 631, 900 6-54 Sli 
British Columbia..............] 2,547,000, 000 8-80 583, 000 . 6-04 4,369 
Vor konegen!) ks eerie 9 e. 19,000, 000 0-06 3,500 0-04 2 
Canada............]| 28,940,000, 000 100-00 | 9,658,000: 100-00 2,996: 


1 Includes 9,050 population in the Northwest Territories, or 0:09 p.c. 


2 As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate 
of wealth is open to question and has not been shown. 


Production and Income.—Under the term “production’”’ are usually in- 
cluded the activities of agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, power develop- 
ment, manufactures and construction. This does not imply that many other 
activities, such as transportation, merchandizing, professional services, etc., 
are not also “productive” in a broad economic sense. At bottom it is the sum 
total of all economic activities that creates the national income. It is usual, 
however, to regard the processes involved in the creation of materials or 
their making over into new forms as constituting “production” in a special 
sense. Of this a bird’s eye view is given in the table on p. 40 which shows. 
the gross and net value of production in each of the divisions of industry 
above mentioned. In a second table a summary of the value of total pro- 
duction in Canada is given by provinces. 


_ A distinction is made between “‘gross’’ and ‘‘net”’ production. By “net? 
production is meant the value left in the producer’s hands after the elimination 
of the value of the materials consumed in the process of production, and this 
net figure is a much better criterion for measuring the value of an industry 
than the gross. 


It will be seen that agriculture and manufactures rank as rivals for the 
first place in net value of production for the whole of Canada. Forestry and 
mining are usually next in importance, but in 1928, as was also the case in 
1927, construction operations relegated these to fourth and fifth places, 
respectively. 


In 1928 four of the six groups of total primary production show increases 
as compared with the previous year, these being forestry, fisheries, mining 
and electric power, which for 1927 had net production figures of $312, $49, 
$247 and $104 millions respectively. All three groups of secondary industries 
showed substantial advances, the figures for 1927 being: construction, $317 
millions; custom and repair, $74 millions; and manufactures, $1,636 millions. 
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Since 1921 the total net value of primary production has risen from 
$1,630,549,070 and the total net of secondary production from $1,436,148,086. 
That is, in seven years primary production has increased in value by 40 p.e. 
and secondary by over 59 p.c. 

Among the primary industries electric power and mining have shawn the 
steadiest and most pronounced increases since 1921, but the advances in 
fisheries and agriculture have also been substantial. Trapping, between 1921 
and 1922, increased from $10 millions to $17 millions—.e. 70 p.c. in one 
year, but after 1922 the decline was steady until 1925, since when there has 
been a slower rate of increase from $15 millions to $17,641,000 in 1927 and a 
decline to $16,603,827 in 1928. Nearly 80 p.c. of the total value of the second- 
ary industries is contributed by manufactures. The figures for manufactures 
in 1921 were $1,150 millions and relatively steady progress without any 
decided setback has been experienced. The 1928 net production of $1,819,043,- 
025 shows an increase of 59 p.c. over the seven-year period. Construction 
increased from $169 millions to $220 millions or by 36 p.c. between 1921 and 
1922, but, as was hardly surprising, this high level was not maintained and 
between 1922 and 1924 a decline set in. Since the latter year there has, 
however, been a steady increase to the 1928 figure. 

By provinces, Ontario and Quebec occupy first place, largely because 
of their manufacturing pre-eminence, with Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Alberta following in the order named. 

As these industries engage only two-thirds of those gainfully employed 
in Canada it would be safe to add one-half to the net figures to obtain the 
value of all productive activities—a concept which approximates to that of 
the national income, which we may thus put down at upwards of $6 billions. 


Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1928 


Per cent 
Industry Gross Net! of Total 

Net 

$ $ p.c. 
Aoricultlre. 405 eee ee te dot eee 1,905,311,580 | 1,501,271, 463 35-8 
OL GStEY ces co A tee eee eae Sere te eee 473, 559, 767 323, 654, 008 V7 
PiShOrigds cts cer error eee wre hott eee ee 70, 668, 167 55,050,973 1:3 
WOLTADDING see ere ee eS ane can ec eee ee ae 16, 603, 827 16, 603, 827 0-4 
iu BTU b a ara ast Re Mans AM Ulan cet, co br aR RM, ABR inne Ar elu al 308, 250, 712 274, 989, 487 6-5 
Hlectrie*Power.4 <6, ce aoe Pe eae 148, 692, 455 112,326, 819 2-7 
TotalyPrimary Production. .2. 5446 cen nek 2,918,086,508 | 2,283,896,577 54-4 
ASONSEFUCHION Seas OR eee 592,996, 416 387, 166, 562 9-2 
Custom andsRepair2e. eaten |e. sae eee 129, 085, 000 82, 482, 000 2-0 
Manufactures 20) 200. veneer Haass doa hea ae eenieals 3, 769,847,364 | 1,819,048,025 34-44 
Total Secondary Production?...... Pee kde, Adee, Sl 4,491,928,780 | 2,288,691, 587 45-6 
Grand SPotal semen ss) | thee tienen 6,679, 234,781 | 4,190,509, 444 100-0 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 

2 Statistics of Custom and Repair were not collected after 1922 and tne totals for 1928 were 
estimated according to the percentage change in the data for manufacturing. 

3 The item ‘‘Manufactures’”’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulpmills, fish canning and 
curing, shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings 
above. This duplication, amounting to a gross of $730,780,507 and a net of $382,078,720, is elimin- 
ated from the grand total. 

4 Manufactures not elsewhere stated. 
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Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 1928 


Per cent 
Province Gross Net} of Total 
Net 
$ $ p.c. 
Prince Wawardelslandeetecn eae tan see ce cnimes ee 28,994, 760 23,173, 899 0-55 
INO VAL SCOLARE. on oe reel er tome oe reve eters eae 189,172,363 134,496, 407 3°21 | 
ING@WATUNS WIC Knee nc hate cients Sein eon res 131, 936, 899 84, 700, 013 2-02 
OUCH OCH eet ee ern eae itt a ee an oS aralateecle 1, 656, 034, 946 1, 007, 998, 347 24-05 
Ontario 2). Se ne ee eee Chae EE es nies 2,840,513, 220 1,590, 659, 482 37°96 
Manitoba .ccae te eae rane Ne Meer es et 369, 169, 826 244, 387,553 5-83 
SASkAaAtChewaANn eens crueee ee sore Aiee oak eaineie enna 514, 907, 608 421, 661, 929 10-06 
‘Alberta. 20s eyes ee ee ee Sa 450, 763, 002 348,725,315 8-32 
British olumbiawrnn ates Sone ee eee eee 492, 259, 464 329, 240,554 7°86 
MATEO lige ai acai eke aA Ry et os ae Se a Pet 5, 482, 693 5,465,945 0-13 
Canada taaece tere seer ic esertts Be Reade ts 6,679, 234,781 | 4,190,509, 444 100-00 


1 Gross value minus value of materials consumed in the production process. 


Outside Capital Invested in Canada 


A young nation like Canada is usually dependent to a considerable 
degree on outside capital for the development of its resources. In the opening 
decades of the century the marked expansion through which Canada passed 
was largely based on capital imported from Great Britain (see table), at 
least $14 billions being thus imported during 1900-1912. During the war the 
latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time exploited on a 
large scale, nearly $2 billions being raised in loans by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Since the war the outstanding feature in the situation has been the 
considerable importation of capital from the United States; in 1913 U.S. 
capital investments were probably around $650 millions; to-day they approach 
$34 billions. British investments in Canada have in the meantime slightly 
declined (see accompanying table). 

In spite of the large importation of capital from abroad, Canadian capital 
probably controls at least 60 p.c. of the securities of all enterprises located on 
Canadian soil. Outside capital investments as a whole are not greatly in 
excess of 20 p.c. of the national wealth. 


Capital Investments by Other Countries in Canada, 1913 and 1927-29 


Country 19131 19272 19282 19292 

$ $ $ $ 
United States............00secseeeees 650,000,000 | 3,086,241,000 | 3,303,846,000 | 3,470,087,000 
Groat Britain aoa ge sdas bbe bow saunas 2,500,000,000 | 2,198,254,000 | 2,215,304,000 | 2'197,682,000 
Other Countries....,..0csecsbiceesses 175,000,000 | 225,993,000 | 232,940,000 | 236,400,000 
Totals eet teice Sore Nee 3,325,000,000 | 5,510,488,000 | 5,752,090,000 | 5,904,169,000 


1 Estimates of various authorities. 2 Estimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large amounts 
of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other 
countries amounted to $1,745,816,000 at the beginning of 1929, or nearly 30 
p.c. of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of this, $991,652,000 
was placed in the United States, $95,916,000 in Great Britain and $658,248,000 
in other countries. Subsequent prosperity in 1929 enabled Canada to buy 
back large amounts of Canadian securities held abroad, 
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CHAPTER V 


AGRICULTURE 


Canada is basically an agricultural country and the cultivation of 
the soil with the closely related activities of dairying, stock-raising, fruit 
farming and horticulture is the chief source of wealth of the people, employ- 
ing, according to the last census (1921), over 38 p.c. of the gainfully occupied 
male population and furnishing by far the largest part of Canadian exports. 


Harvesting Wheat in Western Canada. 


Photo, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 


Of the total land area of Canada (3,510,008 square miles) less than one 
sixth is suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. Of this area the census 
of 1921 showed that about two-fifths was occupied and of the occupied lands 
one-half was classified as improved. 

The five-sixths of Canada unsuited to agriculture is not by any means 
unproductive. About one-third of the entire country is covered with forest 
growth, only a relatively small part of which would be suited to agriculture 
if cleared, and under the most economic disposition most of this forest land 
would be reserved to produce timber in perpetuity. Again, much of the 
area unproductive of substantial vegetable growth is underlain by rocks 
whose geological formations point to rich mineral content. Even though 
still largely unexplored they have given rise to a great mining industry which 
ranks third among the primary industries, after agriculture and the forests. 
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Although, in proportion to the whole, the agricultural area of Canada is 
limited, yet the potentialities for expansion of the present area under produc- 
tion are great. 

Recent developments and present conditions in Canadian agriculture are 
dealt with in the following sections on Agricultural Wealth and Production, 
Field Crops, Dairying, Live Stock and Fruit Growing. 


Total Agricultural Wealth and Production 


The estimated gross agricultural wealth of Canada is $7,978,633,000. 
Annual estimates of the total gross value of agricultural production show a 
total of over $1,667 millions in 1929 as compared with $1,100 millions in 1915. 

Among the provinces, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Quebec, Alberta, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island rank in the order given. Ontario has nearly 29 p.c. of the total agri- 
cultural wealth, Saskatchewan nearly 22 p.c., and Quebec over 18 p.c. Details 
are given in the following table:— 


Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1929 
; (*‘000’’ omitted) 


Implements Li 
Province Lands Buildings and S * ue 

Machinery ~ 

$ $ $ $ 
Princesuadwataalslandsansscee rein erste 28,476 17,289 6,870 10, 732 
INO VAIS COLIAT Steno at cee me eraiis hosiee ota 49,155 51,173 10, 146 22,076 
News brinswickm osetia net see She oye 61,112 45,158 138,545 17,975 
UCC eas ie characte Marche MEE Rem oe ees eee 546, 666 285, 530 111,940 178,745 
Ontarior emcee eee aoe ere tine 808, 124 491,330 169,954 277,720 
Manitobatee roe. ieee iste es 315, 245 113,005 67, 848 66,472 
Saskatchewanerancer scaeu ut ocean cin eee 877, 042 216,398 176,676 134,950 
Albertasecey Sucte tae bas & SP sl aes ok erate 523,221 121,765 98,814 123, 133 
BritishiGolumbiag.) ete see ree 107, 020 41,036 9,379 32,364 
Canada een toe ome c ata. 3,316, 061 1,382, 684 665,172 864, 167 


Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada—concluded 


Animals Agri- 
Province Poultry on Fur cultural Total 
Farms Production 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Mawardisiandsscce seen ona 1,015 3, 600 26,723 94,705 
INO VA SCOLIQ ee Tee er er ca eee ue 1,168 929 43,558 178,205 
News Brutiswitkrwsse: o.com ee re as ts ee 1,162 2,118 39, 854 180,924 
QUSbDeC tee ee ee ie Ce Ee ee ee alate 11,282 4,541 320, 422 1,459,126 
Ontario tek Peet oc era ee eee a ee 25,380 3,678 509, 434 2,285,620 
Manitobaea. tere en eet eee nsec kt ieee 5,358 1,123 134,095 703,146 
Saskatchewan tence ree sees se os See 7,240 796 309, 308 1,722,410 
Alberta 200 eer OF eee ae ae eres de clas 6,785 1,602 228,589 1,103,909 
British Columbiaveen ny, soe is oan kee 4,464 1.090 55, 235 250, 588 
CWanadarprmtrc ce said Hc oPte ah inate tae 63, 854 19,477 | 1,667,218 7,978, 633 


Comparative figures of the annual agricultural revenue (agricultural 
production) for the five-year period 1925-29 analysed by items follow. 
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Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 1925-29 
(*000”’ omitted) 


Item 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Hield crops*ssa.cewtee nas ere 1,098,304 | 1,104,983 | 1,172,643 | 1,125,003 979, 750 
Harm aninials. ene eee 177,031 178,383 183, 927 197, 880 210, 437 
WiGO lb ei Sil eae oS aes ee 3,958 4,140 4,108 5,099 4,470 
Daieysproducts) 4...0..0 ste ose en 284, 863 277,305 294, 874 293,045 290, 000 
Fruits and vegetables............ 48,897 43,075 46,027 48,756 46,398 
Poultry ang res ene. see oe 74, 267 83, 569 97,937 106, 653 109,346 
MUrsdarmineawen ee metas esc ese, 3,679 3,520 4,798 6, 106 8,503 
Maple products... iee.cc 6 ene. 5, 288 4,896 4,935 5,583 6,119 
ODACCO eT oes Pah eats om ae, 7,004 7,380 9,112 6, 834 6, 276 
Hilaxehibre® saat eas or enone heatoe hte 454 208 321 509 393 
Clover and grass seed............ 3,598 5,097 3,841 2,950 2,123 
ONCYn eee eutotee se ete 2,472 1,921 2,937 3,015 3,403 
TOthIB Fates hen, Pees 1,709,815 | 1,714,477 | 1,825,460 | 1,801,440 1, 667, 218 


Field Crops 


Acreages.—From 1890 to 1929 the area under field crops grew from 
about 15-6 million acres to over 61 million acres, an increase of 291 p.c. 
during forty years. This was largely due to the opening of the West, 
but the war also caused a wonderful manifestation of farming energy, for 
within the period 1913 to 1919 alone, the area under field crops grew by about 
50 p.c., notwithstanding the decline of immigration and the absence of a large 
proportion of Canadian manhood overseas. 

Yields.—The first year wheat production exceeded 100 million bushels 
was 1905. Six years later there were yields well over 200 million bushels, 
followed in 1915 by the phenomenal record of 3933 million bushels, the : 
average yield per acre being 26 bushels—a rate never before or since reached 
(though the average yield in Alberta in 1923 and 1927 was approximately 28 
bushels). During six of the seven years 1922-1928 the total of 1915 was 
exceeded—in 1922 (nearly 400 million bushels); in 1923 (474 million bushels); 
in 1925 (395 million bushels); in 1926 (407 million bushels); in 1927 (480 
million bushels); and in 1928 (567 million bushels). The 1929 crop was short, 
being 3043 million bushels. (See table below for the full record). 


Production, Imports and Exports, of Wheat for Canada, 1870-1929 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports‘of 
Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and || Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour Flour Flour 
000 bush. bush. bush. 000 bush. bush. bush. 
*1870..0.. 16,724 | 4,304,405 | 3,127,503 || 1918.... 189, 075 321,559 | 96,960,401 
AISSO ace 32,350 965,767 | 4,502,449 || 1919.... 193, 260 201,757 | 92,499,554 
*1890..... 42, 223 406,222 | 3,443,744 || 1920.... 226,508 454,749 | 166,315, 443 
*1900..... 55,572 314,653 | 14,773,908 ||*1921.... 300, 858 372,942 | 185,769, 683 
19103. ce 132,078 407,639 | 62,398,113 || 1922.... 399, 786 397,519 | 279,364, 981 
(91a 230, 924 375,486 | 97,600,904 || 1923.... 474,199 440,741 | 346,566,561 
1OL2 ees . 224,159 889,387 |115,744,172 || 1924.... 262,097 619,404 | 192,721,772 
ils ce 231,717 357,945 |1385,587,447 || 1925.... 395,475 379,194 | 324,592,024 
1914..... 161,280 | 2,180,039 | 86,750,125 || 1926.... 407,136 407,119 | 292,880,996 
1015. 393, 543 305,179 |269, 157,743 || 1927.... 479, 665 473,308 | 332,963, 283 
191632.) 262,781 304,433 |174,565,250 || 1928.... 566,726 | 1,345,881 | 407,564,186 
LOL see 233, 743 281,258 |169,240,340 |! 1929.... 304,520 | 1,374,726 | 186,267,210 


Norz.—(1) For the above table, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the 
uniform average rate of 43 bushels to the barrel of 196 Ib. of flour. (2) The exports and imports 
relate to the years ended June 30, 1870-1900, and July 31, 1910-29. (8) The asterisk (*) against the 
census years 1870 to 1920, indicates that the production figures for those years are from the re- 
ports_of the decennial censuses. 
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While wheat stands supreme, with us, as a staple of human food, the 
other grain crops are of scarcely less importance for the maintenance of the 
live-stock industry. Their volume of production, especially in the case of 
oats, has attained very considerable dimensions. Oats reached the record 
total of close upon 564 million bushels in 1923; while in 1928 the crop reached 
452 million bushels, receding in 1929 to 283 million bushels; the area under 
crop has expanded from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 12,479,477 acres in 1929. 
Barley, the production of which was 11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a 
record total of 186,391,400 bushels in 1928. In 1929 the yield was 100,467,000 
bushels. Yields of other field crops are shown in the table below. 


Values of Field Crops.—Prices of agricultural products reached their 
peak during the war, and just afterin 1919. They slumped steeply thereafter, 
falling to a very low level in 1928, recovering considerably however in later 
years. The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,513,795, 
had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the war came to be 
felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,100. This 
value receded to $899,226,200 in 1923; but the recovery of prices during 
recent years, combined with excellent harvests, has brought the value up to 
$1,104,983,000 in 1926, $1,173,133,600 in 1927, $1,125,003,000 in 1928, and 
about $979,750,400 in 1929. 


The Field Crops of Canada, 1930 


: Total Total 
Field Crop Area Yield Value 
acres | bush. $ 
Wihea te sc Acer sts, ioe bo ween om Lome ee 6 | vor 24,897,200 | 395,854,000 173,589,000 
Oatarseh PAO Dur 5. bom ts ecm aiesy , wat Ae ome Sets EE. 13,221,900 | 429,156,000 105,019,000 
ABT eh a (oR aae ce es te Tae cS are 5,558,000 | 137,963,000 27,784,000 
REVO rn FN eG Re EN CEN TL AUEE ee tea oo Oech 1,441, 550 22,286,500 4,429,000 
He sirk tage S| SRN Re dit, TIRE EU NOMA. ies nn, Street et ee 125,210 2,376, 200 3,364,000 
| BYSTEN ONS pith parte ode, Meni ne AAR Aa Rem Galt uA Ran Sam ee oe cya 91,580 1,411, 600 3, 236, 000 
Buckwheat wow. ie) sod, ced pad ee re os 8s oe 493, 400 10, 814, 000 6, 963,000 
Mixedrerainsn sic ty Rites eRe, aes Me ek 1, 193, 700 43,078,000 17, 966, 000 
WH axeeaal!: ete ee ah hs Ae he PO LA) Are BC 579, 500 4,459, 000 4,415,000 
Corniforghusking- syns eee yea ne Bl ee Pe: 162,000 4, ete 3, 790,000 
cwt. 
Potatoes ei ee! So awh yeas ee 574,500 | 49,160,000 38, 949,000 
‘Rurnips; mangcolds, cuca aaen en eee ace 207, 630 40,077,000 18,059, 000 
tons 
Hay and clover.............. APACE RURAL OU Meee 10,511, 200 15,866,000 156, 210,000 
A ialig See ee rs ie eee or decir yc aeet 754, 800 1,524,000 18,533, 000 
Hoddericorn tp art nist. foe eid ere te ae 444, 600 3,670,000 22,229,000 
DULATIDCELS eee mich ae ease ok ce rtecaetet metas sti eates 52,500 486,000 3,343,000 
Grains hay ee te ere ee EE Bs Cee - - 21,268,000 


Work of the Experimental Farms and Stations.—Apart from expansion of 
area and increase of volume, the production of better varieties of grain and 
improvement in the methods of cultivation under the scientific and educa- 
tional activities of the Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
have also been of great importance. The work of the Dominion Experimental 
Farms, first begun in 1886, at the present time includes 26 experimental 
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farms and stations with a total of 12,818 acres as compared with 3,472 acres 
on the orginal five farms. It would be impossible to enumerate, much less 
describe these operations here; but one outstanding achievement deserves 
special mention. Wheat of the Prairie Provinces is famous for its hard, dry, 
glutinous quality. Apart from the effects of climate and soil, its success has 
been largely due to the excellence of the Red Fife variety, which was dis- 
covered accidentally in 1842 by an Ontario farmer named David Fife. In 
1903, however, an improved variety known as “Marquis” was produced by 
the Cereal Division of the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa. During 
the past ten years the success of this variety has been such that it has now 
almost entirely superseded the Red Fife. The use of this new variety of wheat 
has increased by millions of dollars annually the revenue derived from wheat- 
growing by the farmers of Western Canada. Still more recent improvements 
are varieties called ‘‘Garnet’’ and ‘‘Reward’’. These are now being tried and 
multiplied upon an extensive scale and great hopes are entertained for their 
future. 


The Canadian Grain Trade.—Keeping pace with production have been 
the efforts to market efficiently and expeditiously the ever-increasing volume 
of the prairie-grown wheat, the chief market for which is distant about 5,000 
miles over land and ocean from the points of production. In the production 
of wheat for export Canada has made great progress. The development of 
the Canadian grain trade, especially during the present century has been phen- 
omenally rapid. In no country of the world are the arrangements for the 
inspection and grading of grain more thorough and complete, the certificates 
of the government inspectors being accepted everywhere as prima facie 
evidence of the quality of the grain. Since 1874 legislation has been continu- 
ously improved. In 1912 provision was first made for the appointment of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, charged with the management and control of 
the grain trade for the whole of Canada. 

The Canada Grain Act (which was extensively amended in 1929) governs 
the operation of the licensed grain elevators, the growth in number and 
capacity of which alone affords striking evidence of the development of the 
trade. Thus at the end of the last century the total number of grain elevators 
and warehouses in Canada was 523 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; 
in 1929 the number was 5,481 and the capacity 358,255,000 bushels. The 
total exports of wheat and wheat flour grew from 5,276,898 bushels in 1870 
to 309,587,418 bushels in 1924, and 421,785,327 bushels in 1929, but fell to 
208,582,209 bushels in 1930, counting by fiscal years, as a result of the holding 
back of grain for better prices. By 1928-29 Canada had become the world’s 
third largest wheat-producing country (the United States being first and 
Soviet Russia second), occupying second place in five out of the preceding six 
crop years ended July 31, while as a wheat exporting country she has been 
first six times and second three times during the nine crop years ended July 
31, 1929. In 1929-30 Canada occupied sixth place among world wheat pro- 
ducing countries. The Canadian record for volume of wheat exports (crop 
year basis) was in 1928-29 when 407,564,187 bushels were exported in the form 
of grain and flour after the bumper harvest of 1928. For the crop year 1927- 
28, the exports of wheat and wheat flour amounted to the equivalent of 
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332,963,283 bushels; in 1926-27 to 292,880,996 bushels; in 1925-26 to 
324,592,024 bushels; in 1924-25 to 192,721,772 bushels, and in 1923-24 to 
346,521,561 bushels. 


The Western Wheat Pools——Important developments have occurred in 
Western Canada during the last six years by the organization of what are 
popularly known as ‘‘Wheat Pools”, which represent a form of co-operative 
marketing by producers. The grain producers of the Prairie Provinces had 
previously co-operated in the ownership and working of grain elevators, the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, established in 1911, and the 
United Grain Growers, established in 1918, handling between them in a large 
grain year something like 73 million bushels. The formation of the wheat 
pools is a further development of the same principle. The inspiration of the 
enterprise was supplied by the success of the government control of grain 
marketing during the war, which control ceased in 1920. The three voluntary 
western wheat pools began operations, Alberta, on October 29, 1923; Saskat- 
chewan, on September 8, 1924; and Manitoba, on January 28, 1924. In 1924 
representatives of each organized a central selling agency, under a Dominion 
charter, with the title of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
The method of working is to secure five-year contracts with as many wheat 
growers as possible, for the disposal: of all the wheat grown by them, with the 
exception of the quantities reserved for seed and food. A fixed sum per 


Alberta Wheat Pool Terminal No. 1, Storage Capacity 5,150,000 Bushels, Vancouver. 
Wheat exports from Vancouver have increased substantially in recent years. 


Photo, courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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bushel on the basis of the price for No. 1 Northern is paid by interim instal- 
ments and by final payments according to the price realized and after the 
deduction of expenses of marketing, elevator charges, and commercial reserve. 
The claim made for the pools is that better prices are obtained for the mem- 
bers than by the ordinary system of marketing. The Annual Report of the 
Canadian Wheat Pool covering the crop year 1929-30, shows that the Central 
Selling Agency of the three Pools handled 121,741,879 bushels of wheat and 
24,040,982 bushels of coarse grains that year, involving a turn-over of 
$195,783,778. The Pools now operate over 1,600 country elevators and 
11 terminals at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Buffalo. Total membership in the Wheat Pools of Canada is well over 
145,000, and reserve funds exceed $30,000,000. 


The World Wheat Situation, 1930.—The economic depression which has 
prevailed throughout the world since the autumn of 1929 has borne particularly 
hard on agriculture with the result that in many countries the Governments 
have been called upon to render assistance, by the introduction of tariff and 
other legislation, or, as in the case of our own Prairie Provinces, by indirect 
financial support. 

The European crop of wheat and coarse grains, in 1929, was above the 
average in both quantity and quality, and the yields of potatoes, turnips, 
beets and other root crops were exceptionally large, being offered so cheaply 
as partly to take the place of grain for human food and for live-stock feed in 
those countries, such as Germany, France, and Italy, where a tariff main- 
tained the internal prices of wheat at a high level. 

Curtailment of export trade with these countries, coupled with the mar- 
keting in the last five months of 1929 of a large surplus of wheat, estimated 
to have been well over 100 million bushels, by Argentina, just before that 
country’s new crop was harvested, and the unexpected re-appearance of 
Soviet Russia, in the latter half of 1930, as an exporter of wheat, aggravated a 
situation which was already serious. Still another factor was the Oriental 
grain trade. In the normal course of things the Far East provides an outlet 
for low grade coarse grain but this has been greatly narrowed as a result of 
the depreciation of silver and thus of the purchasing power of these countries. 

The above are some of the factors which have combined to bring about 
the drastic fall in prices of wheat, basis Fort William and Port Arthur, from 
$1.68 per bushel for No. 1 Northern, on August 3, 1929, to 5lc. at present 
(Dec. 22, 1930) and in the face of a considerably reduced 1929 world crop of 
wheat compared with 1928. The situation has weighed particularly heavily 
on exporters of wheat, who, like Canada, depend on a world market. 


Special Crops.—In addition to the ordinary crops grown on a field scale, 
there are a number of special crops suited to particular localities which in the 
aggregate represent an important contribution to Canada’s agricultural 
wealth. These comprise tobacco, maple syrup and sugar, sugar beets for 
beet sugar, flax for fibre, etc. Tobacco, now grown principally in Quebec 
and Ontario, is annually increasing in importance. A production of 11,267,000 
lb. from 11,906 acres in 1900 has increased to 29,876,350 lb. from 36,310 
acres in 1929. Maple syrup and maple sugar were produced to the value of 
~ about $5,250,620 in 1930, of which 69 p.c. was produced in Quebec. Sugar 
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beets are now grown in Ontario where there are two sugar beet factcries, and 
in Alberta where there is one. The production of sugar beets ranged from 
71,000 in 1916 to 370,000 tons in 1925, but dropped to 334,000 tons in 1929. 
The production of refined beetroot sugar reached a maximum of 89,280,719 
lb. in 1920, and was 69,399,213 lb. in 1929. The production of flax for fibre 
and fibre seed reached considerable dimensions during the war; in 1920 the 
production of fibre reached its maximum of 7,440,000 lb. with a value for 
fibre, seed and by-products of $7,130,000; in 1929 the value was $329,857. 
Hops are grown to the extent of 1,049 acres in British Columbia, the total 
yield during the last seven years ranging, according to the season, from 
680,901 lb. in 1922 to 1,425,875 lb. in 1927, and 967,178 lb. in 1928; the 
yield in 1929 was 1,444,600 lb. The total estimated production of honey 
in Canada in 1929 was 30,978,735 lb. as compared with 25,574,798 in 1928; the 
values for the two years were $3,402,837 and $3,015,243 respectively. The 
production of clover and grass seed was 19,178,395 lb., with an estimated 
value of $2,123,016, in 1929. 


Canada’s Milling Industry.—The most important manufacturing industry 
connected with the field crops is flour milling, which dates back to the settle- 
ment made by the French at Port Royal (now Annapolis, N.S.) in 1605. 
Milling was, of course, an absolute necessity to the settlers. The Napoleonic 
wars established the export business and for the next half-century the mills 
were closely associated with the commercial and banking history of the 
country. Large scale production in milling in Canada began with the com- 
petition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. By the ’80’s 
the roller process had secured a virtual monopoly and local mills gave way 
to large mills served by elevators at central points. The high quality of 
Canadian wheat became recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s 
huge export trade in wheat and its products developed. The milling industry 
grew apace. The number of mills in 1929 was 1,325, including over 1,000 
country mills; the capital invested was $68,000,000, the cost of raw materials 
$151,000,000, while the value of products was $181,000,000. The exports of 
wheat flour in the fiscal year 1868-69 were 375,219 barrels valued at $1,948,696, 
while in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1929, 11,405,728 barrels of flour, 
valued at $65,117,779, were exported from Canada to other countries, and 
for the fiscal year ended 1930 the exports were 7,893,960 barrels valued at 
$45,457,195. Disregarding the 19380 figure, which reflects the abnormal 
conditions prevailing, the quantity of flour exported increased over 30 times 
in the sixty years between 1869 and 1929 while the value increased nearly 
35 times. 


Flour produced from the crop of 1928 made a new record for the flour- 
milling industry in Canada for during the crop year ended July 31, 1929, 
wheat ground in commercial flour mills totalled 94,795,316 bushels and flour 
produced amounted to 20,893,252 barrels. Previous high figures were for 
the crop year 1923-24 when 92,995,000 bushels of wheat were ground, pro- 
ducing 20,845,000 barrels of flour. The figures for the crop year ended July 
31, 1930, were 70,630,963 bushels of wheat and 15,757,850 barrels of flour. 
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The total daily capacity of flour mills in 1930 was nearly 150,000 barrels. 
Canada has to-day the largest flour mill in the British Empire, with a daily 
capacity of 24,500 barrels. 


The Live-Stock Industry 


Although somewhat overshadowed by the grain-growing industry the 
raising of live stock has made very substantial progress not only in point of 
numbers but by the improvement of breeding stock. Fortunately, virulent 
animal diseases, which affect so disastrously the farm live stock of Europe, 
have never obtained a footing in Canada. Numerically, since the first census 
after Confederation (1871) horses have increased from 836,743 to 3,376,487 
in the year 1929; cattle from 2,484,655 to 8,930,988; and swine from 1,366,083 
to 4,881,725. The number of sheep has fluctuated considerably; in 1871 it 
was 3,155,509 but for many years afterwards it declined. Since 1926 the 
number has increased from 3,142,476 to 3,262,706 in 1927, 3,415,788 in 1928 
and 3,728,309 in 1929. The wool clip has correspondingly increased from 
17,959,896 lb. to 20,283,000 lb. but owing to a falling off, in 1929, of the 
average price of wool the value of the clip did not rise in proportion, being 
$4,131,000 in 1926 and $4,057,000 in 1929. The provisional estimate of the 
1930 clip is 21,016,000 lb., valued at $2,522,000, wool prices having fallen 
30 to 40 p.c. and being now the lowest on record. 


Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1930 


Description Number Description Number 
Horses— 
Stallions ype ron sy nat ee ZO OTs Goats rmiilKingee eer eee 5, 062 
Mars eee ye Oe ee AN 1,556,260 || Goats not milking.............. 7,966 
Geldings. ee oc Ne 1,406, 666 Totals wane ol iacta corinne 13,028 
Colts anceillicss eee eee ae 312,029 
MOtalaqcteeyse rane sow area ee 3,295,028 
Swine— 
Mules aie teen re ce sate oe onic hae: 5, 704 IBLOOGISGWSSt ee eee 506, 865 
Othertpigs!.. oe ee ee 3,493,069 
Cattle— TOtaleeea eis eter eee 3,999, 934 
Bulle nies teatime can sake Conroe 285, 907 
Male hicows tte na ee sts 3,683,453 || Poultry— 
Calves ti Sia. tee. Stak 1,935,091 ERGnG tence lon ena aictete ae 56, 247,141 
Othericattle:s eer crpeash a 3,032, 682 WuUrkOVes pik. crue eee as oh: 2,399,497 
Lota eee eee ne 8, 937, 133 GECSO Rr Se oe ne PAE eae 1,159, 867 
Dueksin. ae ee ew 988, 664 
ECD erence sia esis ah omeainrnc ts erat scar 2,014, 786 LOC eae oso ae ee erie 60, 795, 169 
Tsamibaret ei cere ere re iaraee e 1, 681, 263 
PO Call es teat Pate ne yas ek SeG06R 04.08 tial bitecmeewyerer i minnie nia te 56,419 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Since 1900 the separation between 
the farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal products has become 
more and more pronounced, leading to the development of a large scale 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1929 returns showing only 74 
establishments engaged in slaughtering and meat packing as compared with 
193 in 1871, but the industry showed a capital investment of $67,777,803 as 
compared with $419,325 in 1871. The number of employees had increased 
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from 841 to 10,762 and salaries and wages from $145,376 to $18,998,716 
over the same period. The cost of materials used in 1929 was $151,814,517, 
and the value of the products $185,842,902. 


Exports of Live Stock and Their Products—Total exports of cattle in the 
fiscal year 1930 numbered 239,372 head valued at $13,119,462, of which 
236,332 head valued at $12,916,519 went to the United States. Exports of 
swine.in,the fiscal year 1930 numbered 3,787 valued at $66,165, of which 


The Meat-Packing Industry.— Dressing hogs in a Toronto meat-packing plant. 


Photo, courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 


shipments to the value of $46,741 went to the United States. In the same 
year shipments of bacon and hams to other countries amounted to 267,026 
cwt. valued at $6,579,726, of which exports to the United Kingdom were 
valued at $5,555,743. 

Total exports of animals and animal products amounted in 1929-30 to 
$133,009,145, of which $66,894,165 went to the United States and $40,673,780 
to the United Kingdom. 

Dairying 


Dairying has long held an important place among Canadian industries. 
Cattle were introduced by the first settlers and there naturally followed the 
making of home-made butter and cheese, at first purely for home consumption, 
but, as the market expanded, especially for Canadian cheese the quality of 
which is world famous, for exchange in trade. This export market grew until 
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for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926, Canada exported 1,483,000 ewt. of 
cheese valued at nearly $34,000,000, and 233,000 ewt. of butter valued at 
nearly $9,000,000. 


Since 1926 exports of these commodities have shown a falling off, especi- 
ally in the case of butter, exports of which have dropped from about 99,000 
ewt., valued at $3,352,000 in the fiscal year 1927 to 19,000 cwt. valued at 
$764,800, in the fiscal year 1929, and 18,000 cwt. valued at $544,000 for the 
fiscal year 1930. The cheese exports for the fiscal year 1929 were 1,126,000 
ewt. valued at $25,000,000; and for 1930, 923,000 cwt. valued at $18,000,000. 


Ontario is the leading Province in dairying. The illustration shows a fine herd 
of Holsteins at Woodstock, Ontario. 


Photo, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 


On the other hand, an analysis of production figures indicates that while 
the industry has shown a decrease in the total number of creameries and cheese 
factories of from 3,161 in 1920 to 2,807 in 1929, the butter produced increased 
from 111,692,000 lb. valued at $63,625,000 in 1920 to 169,495,000 lb. valued 
at $63,008,000 in 1925 and has tended to remain fairly steady since, being: 
177,209,000 lb. valued at $61,753,000 in 1926; 176,979,000 Ib. valued at 
$65,710,000 in 1927; 168,027,000 Ib. valued at $64,702,538 in 1928; and 
174,724,000 lb. valued at $67,291,000 in 1929. 


Factory [cheese production increased in quantity from 149,202,000 lb. 
valued at $39,101,000 in 1920 to 162,117,000 lb. valued at $28,710,000 in 
1921, fluctuated widely between 1921 and 1925 in which year the quantity 
produced was 177,139,000 lb. valued at $36,572,000, and has since shown a 
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decrease, in quantity produced, to 171,732,000 lb. valued at $28,808,000 in 
1926; 138,057,000 lb. valued at $25,522,000 in 1927; 144,585,000 lb. valued 
at $30,494,000 in 1928 and 118,646,000 lb. valued at $21,388,000 in 1929. 

Fundamental changes appear to have been going on in the industry and 
some of the milk that formerly went into cheese appears now to find its way 
into miscellaneous factory products. It will be observed from the table 
below that the total value of all products of the industry shows a very satis- 
factory trend over the four years 1925-28. 


Value of the Dairy Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1929, with 
Dominion Totals for 1925-28 


: Home- Miscel- ereas All 
Province Dairy |Creamery made Factory | laneous fresh or | Products 
Butter Butter Cheese | Factory 
Cheese otherwise 
Products 
used. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island. . 350,000 745,069 100 243,452 53,670 1,553,000] 2,955,291 
Nova Scotia....... 2,501,000} 1,777,183 100 3,794) 1,069,484) 6,112,000} 11,463,561 
New Brunswick....| 1,888,000 747,024 100 109,218 332,293] 5,657,000] 8,733,635 
Quebec.............| 6,745,000} 20,366,452 23,000} 6,289,139] 2,567,023} 50,757,000) 86,697,614 
Ontarioyeiteccee ee 6,363,000} 23,682,187 13,000] 14,529,309] 14,238,774] 56,931,000] 115,757,240 
Manitoba.......... 1,968,000} 5,724,640 18,000 106,351 640,075} 5,947,000} 14,404,066 
Saskatchewan...... 5,280,000} 5,541,464! . 2,000 30,091 864,208] 11,407,000) 23,124,763 
Alberta taco in 3,080,000] 5,825,248 25,000 198,047 674,130} 9,126,000} 18,928,425 


British Columbia. . 754,000} 1,520,515 1,500 11,929] 1,642,288} 5,748,000} 9,678,232 


—— | | | Sf SS TT 


Canada, 1929...| 28,929,000} 65,929,782 82,800) 21,471,330} 22,091,945} 153,238,000] 291,742,857 
i 1928...] 29,103,000} 64,702,538 82,000) 30,494,463) 20,581,490} 152,661,856] 297,625,347 
Ms 1927...] 30,435,121] 65,709,986 70,654) 25,522,148] 18,879,335) 154,257,346] 294,874,590 
- 1926...| 28,252,777| 61,753,390 80,240) 28,807,841} 17,767,271) 140,643,460] 277,304,979 
% 1925...| 32,128,799) 63,008,097 95,073] 36,571,556) 16,882,747| 136,177,373] 284,863 645 


As regards value, the industry is increasing its contribution to total 
national production and the above production figures, in conjunction with 
those for exports, indicate that the home market is demanding a larger pro- 
portion of the products. 


The Fruit-Growing Industry 


The Canadian climate and soil are eminently adapted for fruit-growing 
and the Annapolis valley, the Niagara peninsula, and the Okanagan district, of 
B.C., are world-famous. Experimental shipments of apples from the Anna- 
polis valley were first made in 1861. Up to 1890 the annual production of 
apples by Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; but after that date 
there was a pronounced increase in acreage and in production, which latter 
reached 1,000,000 barrels in 1909, and 1,900,000 barrels in 1911. Further 
high records were made in 1919 with over 2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, 
when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and sold from the Annapolis valley and 
adjacent districts. In Ontario, where the commercial production of all 
varieties of fruit has reached its highest development, apples have been grown 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, but commercial orcharding has 
developed only during the past 50 or 60 years, and was only possible when 
the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be rapidly trans- 
ported. In British Columbia commercial fruit growing is of comparatively 
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recent origin, but progress has been very rapid during the last ten years. 
The first apple trees were planted about 1850; but not until after completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1886 were there many trees planted for 
commercial purposes. In 1891 the area under all kinds of fruit in British 
Columbia was 6,500 acres; by 1921 this area had expanded to 43,569 acres. 


In 1929 the total value of Canadian commercial fruits was $19,591,240, 
including apples, $10,461,075; pears, $654,501; plums and prunes, $584,261; 


An Orchard in Bloom, Penticton, B.C. 


peaches, $1,684,746; cherries, $856,912; strawberries, $1,796,528; rasp- 
berries, $886,620; other berries, $533,864; apricots, $115,693; and grapes, 
$2,017,040. 

Manufactures Dependent on Fruit Growing.—The most important industry 
associated with fruit growing is that of fruit and vegetable canning, pre- 
serving, etc. Factories are located at convenient points throughout the 
districts where fruit and vegetable crops are a specialty. Another closely 
related industry is the manufacture of vinegar, cider, pickles and sauces. 
In 1929 these two industries operated 332 establishments, representing a 
capital investment of $38,973,000 and with a production valued at over 
$40,000,000, which was an increase of nearly $5,000,0C0 over the production 
of 1928. 

The wine industry has grown very rapidly in the last decade, the estim- 
ated value of native wines produced increasing from $706,000 in 1921 to 
$5,541,000 in 1929, and this expansion has stimulated a large increase in the 
acreage and production of grapes so that in 1929 grapes were second in 
importance among Canadian fruit crops. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture, among the prim- 
ary industries, ia their contribution to the national production. It is estim- 
ated that forest products make up about 20 p.c. of all the freight hauled 
on Canadian railways. The large excess of exports over imports which the 
group ‘‘wood, wood-products and paper’’ provides, amounting to $228,616,000 
for the fiscal year ended March, 1930, constitutes a substantial factor in 
Canada’s international balance of trade. 

Of the total forested area of 1,151,454 square miles, about 17-3 p.c. 
carries mature, merchantable timber, 9-7 p.c. carries immature but never- 
theless merchantable forest products, and 48-2 p.c. consists of accessible 
young growth which will eventually be merchantable. The remaining 24-8 
p.c. is inaccessible or unprofitable under present conditions. 

The total volume of standing timber has been estimated at 224,304 
million cubic feet capable of being converted into 424,637 million board feet 
of lumber and 1,121,993,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and similar forest 
products. The eastern provinces are estimated to contain about 41 p.c., the 
Prairie Provinces 25 p.c., and British Columbia 34 p.c. of this total volume. 
The total annual drain on the forests including loss by fire, etc., is now estim- 
ated at 4,778 million cubic feet, but it does not follow that our capital will 
be exhausted in the forty-seven years which a simple calculation might imply. 
The rate of utilization will no doubt be reduced as the supply diminishes and 
losses due to fires, wasteful utilization and other preventable causes are 
curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre, which is quite 
possible under forest management, would provide in perpetuity for the needs 
of a population of over twenty millions at our present annual rate of use, 
which amounts to about 303 cubic feet per capita. 

Steps are now being taken toward placing our forests on a sustained 
yield basis, and it is now profitable as a commercial investment to plant trees 
in Canada under certain conditions which are steadily becoming more favour- 
able, though the full benefit of intensive management will take some time to 
appear. 

Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only thirty-one of 
these species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. » 

Canada has been aptly termed “the Empire’s storehouse of softwood 
supplies”’ and successive British Empire Forest Conferences have stressed 
the importance from the Empire standpoint of the conservation of this 
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resource. The principal danger has always been the enormous wastage 
through forest fires and insect pests, and the efforts of all Canadian forest 
authorities have been directed to the solution of these problems. 

Largely owing to the educational work which has been done along these 
lines, public interest has been drawn to the danger that threatens from 
these sources, though much still remains to be done if Canada’s supply of 
softwoods is to be assured in sufficient quantity to meet future industrial needs. 

To present an adequate survey of this great national asset it is necessary 
first to give a general review of operations in the woods, following this by 
surveys of sawmill operations and of pulp and paper manufacturing respect- 
ively, the two great primary industries founded directly upon the forest. 
Again, on lumber and paper are founded the long and varied array of our wood 
and paper-using industries. <A short statement is given concerning these. 


Operations in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods of 
Canada is, according to latest figures, $213 millions annually, being made up 
of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $76 millions; pulpwood for domestic 
use and export valued at $75 millions; firewood valued at $41 millions; hewn 
railway ties valued at $6 millions; poles and round mining timber valued 
together at nearly $6 millions; and other primary forest products, such as 
square timber, fence posts and rails, and wood for distillation. It has been 
estimated ‘that this rate of total primary forest production involves the 
cutting of over 2,988 million cubic feet of standing timber annually. In 
connection with operations in the woods therefore, the forests not only provide 
the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, 
excelsior and other plants, but they also provide logs, pulpwood and 
bolts for export in the unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, railway ties, 
posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a num- 
ber of minor forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

The following table gives the total values of the products of woods oper- 
ations in Canada for the years 1924 to 1928 inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1924-28 


Product 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and bolts sawn..........:.. 83,141,692 | 71,854,926 | 70,982,675 | 69,215,284 | 71,824,195 
Pulpwood used.................. 44,241,582 | 48,012,602 | 54,033,273 | 54,582,190 | 59,578,417 
PirewOod sess te ee ieee: 39,336,771 | 39,515,657 | 40,032,804 | 40,582,774 | 41,164,270 
Pulpwood exported.............. 13,536,058 | 14,168,935 | 14,067,030 | 15,702,705 | 15,269,660 
Hewn railway ties!.............. 14,251,450 | 14,491,557 | 6,792,087 | 6,242,865 6,871, 724 
Logs: exported. 20 casein eae 4,855,298 | 4,778,108 | 4,809,257 | 5,054,783 4, 607, 286 
Square timber exported.......... 3,317,225 | 2,643,543 2,643, 543 2,865, 906 3, 172,137 
Telegraph and telephone poles...} 3,621,415 | 3,802,086 | 3,828,193 | 3,948,723 4,934,371 
Round mining timber........... 1,296,710 | 1,249,021 1,566,938 | 1,657,162 998, 146 
Fence posts... cinch teas 1,414,363 | 1,418,961 1,318,291 1, 281, 633 1,506,050 
Wood for distillation............. 562,525 463, 616 462,818 482,277 476, 726 
Fence:rails#c cen een ee o 452,377 454,910 440,097 431,057 463, 469 
Miscellaneous exports............ 2,281,013 2,674, 693 2,493,365 2,072,619 961, 685 
Miscellaneous products........... P| 3, 747,996 965,957 | 1,511,749 1,522, 663 

Totalev alues jee cece 213,146,710 | 209,276,561 | 204,436,328 | 205,631,727 | 212,950, 799 


1The figures for 1924-25 include sawn ties, which are included under “‘logs and bolts sawn”’ in 


the 1926-28 estimates. 
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The Lumber Industry 


With the increa.ed costs of longer haulage as the more accessible forests 
become exhausted, many improvements have been introduced in the lumber- 
ing industry of to-day. Logging railways, in some cases, now transport the 
logs direct from the woods to the mill; tractors are replacing horses in many 
cases; and in pulp and paper operations there is a tendency to cut pulpwood 
throughout the year so as to keep up a steady supply for the mills. In British 
Columbia the searcity of drivable streams and the greater size of the logs have 
resulted in methods differing radically from those of the East. One of the 
most characteristic of these developments has been the use of cable systems 
whereby the logs are hauled and assembled by donkey engines. 


A Stand of Western Cedar in British Columbia. 


Photo, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 
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Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property of 
the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only—and is 
administered by the various provincial departments. _ 

Canada’s sawmills produced in 1928 4,337,253 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $103,590,035. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such as 
hickory, oak and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) has 
been almost exhausted. The mills also produce 2,865,994 thousand shingles, 
valued at $10,321,341; 1,138,417 thousand lath, valued at $4,802,616; as 
well as numerous other products to the value of $20,710,762; bringing the 
total value of the products of the industry up to $139,424,754, over four 
times that of Confederation days. 

The following table gives the production of lumber and other sawmill 
products by provinces. British Columbia produced nearly 45 p.ec. of the 
total; Ontario, 22-5 p.c.; Quebec, 19-5 p.c., followed by New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island 
in the order named. 


Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1928 


Other Total 
Lumber Production Sawmill all 
Province Products Products 
Quantity Value Value Value 
M ft. b.m $ $ $ 
Prince Edward PS Tancl erren nes chee ary ae tae 4,794 114,985 16,925 131,910 
INOVatSCObla a ee cect erie eee io tok ce mueeereea: 114,912 2,347, 267 1,094,181 3,441, 448 
ING wa Srling wie kien ts Seen ee. ila ncaat peek ee 283, 738 He aon ees) 2,373,304 9, 709, 633 
Quebec...... SAR Tae SRO RRR haat Dente 580,856 | 15,590,508 | 11,582,789 | 27,173,297 
Ontario eee eee ee eat ree eae oe 856,903 | 26,074,528 | 5,347,702 | 31,422,230 
Manito vee scrcc,. oe cee aah a oes OS 78,015 1,898, 605 146,541 2,045,146 
Saskatchewan sn gee pc ue 2 eee eae tee eee 17,817 411, 246 6,543 417,789 
Alberta ye ee eerie atc Rinne eater shee Spee 109, 691 2,376, 209 170, 892 2,547,101 
Brrtisne@olumbiaeeewemaen: chants cele seen 2,290,527 | 47,440,358 | 15,095,842 62,536, 200 
RROCALS eps arta a Manet: beer ara Gent cect 4,337,253 |103,590,035 | 35,834,719 | 139,424, 754 


Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world, having extended even into the Orient. 
There is also a considerable trade between British Columbia and the Atlantic 
Coast States and provinces via the Panama Canal, which increased consider- 
ably during 1929, shipments having been made during the year from British 
Columbia ports to points as far west as Toronto. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry now ranks first among Canadian manu- 
facturing industries in gross and net value of products, as well as in wages 
and salaries paid. This development has taken place for the most part during 
the present century, and its rapidity is due chiefly to the existence in Canada 
of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive resources of the various 
pulpwood species. 

16464—54 
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The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the 
boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a peak of over $232 
millions in 1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921 which was general 
throughout the industrial field. Since that year there has been a steady 
recovery resulting in a total for 1928 of $233,077,236 and a further new record 
of $243,970,761 for 1929. 

The following table gives the gross and net values of production for the 
industiy as a whole for the five years, 1925 to 1929. 


Gross Net 
Production Production 
DLE A nates EVRA OLR Hee A cnt) et he Or Pee Ant op, $193, 092, 937 $116,577, 947 
19268 ae he be eae Ee ee oa ee oe 215,370, 274 130, 004, 809 
tL VAY ae Ne eR Maes eel ane Oe BESS aio Ge hy CGE te ae Ui ba 219,329, 753 134, 516, 673 
DQ 2S Peeters Bienen ce Peet ea eleanor et 233,077,236 144,586, 815 
AUP RCA Sede OE PRI e US 5 Ce anos GAB Almont ae ee 243,970, 761 147,096,012 


The net value of production, which represents the difference between 
the values of raw materials and the finished products, is the best indication 
of the relative importance of a manufacturing industry. Regarded from this 
viewpoint the pulp and paper industry has headed the lists of manufacturing 
industries since 1920, when it replaced the sawmills. The industry has also 
headed the lists in wages and salary distribution since 1922, when it replaced 
the sawmills in this respect, and it has been first in gross value of products 
since 1925, exceeding the gross value of flour-mill production. In these 
comparisons, only the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper industry 
are referred to, no allowance being made for the capital invested, the men 
employed, the wages paid nor the products of the operations in the woods, 
which form such an important part of the industry as a whole. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1929 
numbered 34 mills making pulp only, 46 combined pulp and paper mills, 
and 28 mills making paper only. The present tendencies are toward the 
building of the larger combined mills of the type known as “‘self-contained 
newsprint mills’, and toward the merging of individual companies into a 
comparatively small number of large groups. 


Production of Wood Pulp in the two Principal Provinces, 
and in Canada, 1924-29 


Quebec Ontario Canada, 
Year | ne 
Quantity |; Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1924 6.2: Saha cree ees ote ee ee 1,170,314] 44,090,213} 927,533) 31,622,586] 2,465,011] 90,323,972 
1925 oie. Secon cite weer 1,370,303] 50,490,231] 976,717) 33,559,038] 2,772,507| 100,216,383 
1926). 5: cane 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987| 38,008,752) 3,229, 791| 115,154,199 
LOOT oe Aye aah ea eee 1,749,965] 60,884,169] 1,007,118) 35,034,468) 3,278,978] 114,442,550 
192809 coe ee en eee 2,018,566) 67,467,328) 1,050,335} 35,708,079] 3,608,045) 121,184,214 


1929. c,d getreoeieais eee 2,174, 805 69,286,498) 1,255,010} 39,963,767) 4,021,229) 129,033,154 


In 1929 the 80 mills making pulp produced 4,021,229 tons valued at 
$129,033,154, representing an increase of 11-5 p.c. in quantity and 6-5 p.e. 
in value over 1928, and of this, over 74 p.c. by quantity was made in combined 
mills and used by them in paper-making. About 4 p.c. was made for sale in 
Canada and 22 p.c. was made for export. The manufacture of pulp is increas- 
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ing in Canada both in quantity and value, particularly pulp made in com- 
bined mills for their own use. There is also an increase in pulp made for sale 
in Canada, while there is a decided decrease in pulp made for export without 
further manufacture in Canada. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1929, 60 p.c. was groundwood, 
22-7 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 8 p.c. bleached sulphite, 6-2 p.c. sulphate or 
kraft and the remainder, screenings and other wood fibre. 

The total production of paper in 1929 was 3,197,149 tons, which with 
certain unspecified products was valued at $193,193,022. Newsprint and 
similar paper made up 2,725,331 tons, or 85 p.c. of the total, valued at 
$150,800,157; paper boards made up 7°8 p.c., wrapping paper 2-8 p.c., book 


| 


Pulpwood in Kenogami Lake, Quebec. 


and writing paper 2-3 p.c., and miscellaneous papers the remainder. The 
production of paper has more than tripled in the last eleven years in Canada, 
owing chiefly to the increase in the production of newsprint, although prac- 
tically all the different kinds of paper that are used in Canada at the present. 
time are being produced in increased quantities in Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in 1929 was almost 95 p.c. greater than 
that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. In 
1913 the production across the border was over three times as much as in 
Canada but during the following 13 years, while production still increased in 
both countries, the gain in Canada was over 487 p.c. as compared to less than 
30 p.c. in the United States. Since 1926 there has been an actual, as well as 
a relative, decrease in the United States production. With several of the 
larger companies adopting a definite policy of shutting down their old mills in 
the United States and building new mills in Canada, to equal or exceed 
their previous production, it seems reasonable to assume that, while there may 
be fluctuations, the Canadian production will increase for some years to 
come with little or no increase in the United States. 
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The preliminary figures of newsprint production for 1930, are as follows:— 


tons 
JANUALY toes eee eee een 206,305 DALY eel san Ae eer ee eee 216,978 
TI Ou pos nao gde doo sae 189, 154 AUPISEAI A. eS. eee 202, 043 
March st tiues sr clceine. ase 207,485 Septem ber.cccc ca clsiaes dee 195,490 
April reccclieh oy shan ocho 228, 048 Octoberdcanc sete en eee 213,817 
MAYS. Ue discon beret coke 237, 681 INOvermbenern. cine eens 201, 703 
JUNG Soca: hance aioe 213, 634 


Trade.—A striking reflection of the increased production of newsprint 
between 1910 and 1929 is seen in the trade figures. The export trade in paper 
did not develop until the beginning of the present century. By 1910, however, 
the exports of newsprint paper were valued at over $2,000,000; in 1920 they 
were valued at over $53,000,000; whilst during the fiscal year 1929-30 
Canada exported 2,485,179 tons of newsprint valued at $145,401,482. This 
single item of export thus ranks at present second only to wheat. Canadian 
newsprint is exported to 26 different countries and our total exports are 
greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 


During the earlier stages of industrial development the exports of the 
wood group were made up largely of unmanufactured products such as square 
timber and logs. At the time of Confederation these raw materials made up 
over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the wood and paper 
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group forms a smaller part of the total (about 21 p.c. in 1928-29 and nearly 
26 p.c. for the fiscal year 1929-30), owing chiefly to the increased exportation 
of wheat, its character has changed. Of the exports of products of forest 
origin, fully or chiefly manufactured goods now form 69 p.c. and unmanu- 
factured or partly manufactured, 31 p.c. Raw materials form less than 
9 p.c. of the total. The forest industries in Canada have ceased to exist 
merely as ‘‘hewers of wood” for the wood-using and paper-using industries 
of Great Britain and the United States; each year sees a larger proportion 
of our forest products retained in Canada and subjected to some further 
form of manufacture by the industries which have developed in this country. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper.—According to the latest avail- 
able statistics there were in 1928 4,213 establishments, consisting of 2,205 
depending on sawmills, and 2,008 depending on the paper-mills for their 
materials. They employ 79,529 workers who were paid over $97 millions, 
and their products are valued at more than $310 millions. The develop- 
ment of the paper-using industries in Canada has been greatly accelerated 
within recent years by the production of cheap paper and paper-board made 
of wood-pulp, composition roofing, fibre wallboard and many other products 
which have found a definite place in modern building construction. 


CHAPTER VII 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Canada’s mineral industry, third in importance among the primary 
industries of the Dominion, being surpassed in output value only by the great 
basic industries of agriculture and forestry, brings to the nation a prestige 
beyond the monetary measure of the mineral output. First in nickel, first in 
asbestos, second in cobalt, third in gold, third in silver, fourth in lead and 
copper, and sixth in zinc among the world’s producers, Canada enjoys an 
enviable position in the mining world with every prospect of continued expan- 
sion. Thirty-five p.c. of the freight tonnages moved in Canada are to and 
from the mines. 

Historical.—It is almost two hundred years since the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries of Canada were founded. Operations were at first confined 
to coal and iron ore, and the manufacture of cast and wrought iron. The 
coal seams of Cape Breton have the distinction of being the first to be worked 
in North America. Metallurgy began on the St. Maurice river when in 1730 
a furnace for smelting the local bog iron ores was established; these forges 
continued to operate until 1880. Another historic discovery (1740) was that 
of a deposit of argentiferous galena (Anse & la Mine) on lake Timiskaming, 
one of the oldest known metalliferous deposits in North America—less than 
ten miles from the fabulously rich silver veins of Cobalt, unknown for another . 
century and a half. 

Though isolated discoveries like these continued, systematic prospecting 
began only in the middle of the nineteenth century with the setting up of the 
Geological Survey of Canada under Sir William Logan, when the herculean 
task of exploring, mapping and geologically surveying Eastern Canada was 
begun. In 1863 a comprehensive ‘“‘Geology of Canada” was issued. Thus 
between 1843 and 1863, may be said to have occurred the real inauguration 
of the mining industry in Hastern Canada, including: iron mining in various 
parts of Ontaric and Quebec; the mining of copper ore in the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec; the washing of alluvial gold on the St. Francis and other 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence; and the institution of lode-gold mining in 
Nova Scotia. Meanwhile the Fraser River and Cariboo gold rushes of the 
fifties had founded the colony of British Columbia. 

While the work of the Geological Survey thus marked the first important 
epoch in the history of Canada’s mineral industry, the completion in 1885 of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway opened a second chapter of even greater signifi- 
cance. Vast new territories were rendered accessible in which the prospector 
showed the way to other enterprise. The most important immediate find 
was made near Sudbury, Ont., in 1883, when in blasting a cutting for the 
railway a body of nickel-copper ore was uncovered which has since made 
the district world-famous. Similar discoveries occurred later on in British 
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Columbia, where during the ’nineties a remarkable succession of ore-bodies, 
especially auriferous copper and argentiferous lead-zinc deposits, was located 
in the southeastern section of the province. The famous Klondyke rush of 
1898 must not be omitted in this cursory enumeration. As transportation 
facilities were extended, other ore deposits in different regions were found, 
the silver of the Cobalt district, discovered in 1903 during the construction 
of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, and the extraordinarily 
rich gold finds at Porcupine (1909) and Kirkland lake (1912) being notable 
examples. More recently, copper-gold discoveries in the Rouyn section of 


The prove Plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, Trail, 
Bs his company and its subsidiaries are the largest base metal smelters 
and renner in the British Empire. 


western Quebec led to the development of numerous mines and the construc- 
tion of the Horne Copper Corporation’s smelter at Noranda, Quebec, where 
blister copper containing gold was first poured in December, 1927. Gold 
mines have since been opened up in Patricia district in Ontario, and gold, 
copper, zinc and other metal-bearing deposits of commercial value have been 
found in Manitoba where large concentrating and smelting plants have 
been erected. 


An important event in the mining industry in recent years has been the 
merger of the two leading nickel producers, The Mond Nickel Co. and The 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, in one strong unit, under the latter name, 
controlling the world’s principal nickel-copper deposits. Development of 
the Frood ore deposit jointly owned by the two former companies, is being 
carried forward rapidly and a further extension of industrial enterprise is 
taking place at Sudbury as a result of the expansion in mining and smelting. 
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It will be seen from the charts on p. 68 that the increase in value of the 
total mineral production since 1921 has been almost entirely due to the 
influence of the metallic group. The production of the six chief metals is 
shown by quantity (in order to discount the influence of fluctuations in 
price) in the lower charts. 


The Modern Industry.—Since 1886, when comprehensive data were first 
collected for the mining industry as a whole, the advance has been truly 
remarkable. Valued at $10,221,255 in 1886, or $2.23 per capita, ten years 
later production had more than doubled. In another ten years, the aggregate 
had grown three and one-half times. This total again more than doubled 
by 1916. In 1929 Canada’s mineral production was computed to be worth 
$310,850,246, or an average per capita of $31.73, the highest point recorded 
in Canadian history. 


In order of total values, the leading mineral products of Canada are: 
coal, copper, gola, nickel, cement, lead, clay products, asbestos, silver, stone, 
zine, natural gas, sand and gravel, lime, petroleum, gypsum, cobalt and salt. 
This list of eighteen products includes all that reach an output value of one 
million dollars or over; together they make up about 98 p.c. of the total 
recorded value of mineral production. In addition to these main products, 
about thirty other minerals were recovered in commercial quantities during the 
year. Canada’s known mineral resources in fact comprise almost every 
variety of mineral, many of the deposits being sufficiently extensive or rich 
to be of world importance. Canada produces 90 p.c. of the world’s nickel; 
65 p.c. of the world’s asbestos; about 50 p.c. of the world’s cobalt; 9-5 p.c. 
of the world’s gold; 8:2 p.c. of the world’s lead; 8-9 p.c. of the world’s 
silver; 5-3 p.c. of the world’s zinc and 5:3 p.c. of the world’s copper.. 


While the metallics are the chief sources of mineral wealth and have 
shown very rapid growth in recent years, showing a production in 1929 of 
precious and base metals to the value of $154,454,056, compared with 
$132,012,454 in 1928, and $113,561,030 in 1927, the non-metallics and the 
clay products groups have also shown steady increases in production. 


The value of production of non-metallics increased from $88,986,246 in 
1927 to $93,239,852 in 1928 and to $97,861,356 in 1929. The sub-group fuels 
(mainly coal) showed a production valued at $76,787,397 in 1929 or more 
than 78 p.c. of the total value for the group. The most striking progress 
among the fuels has, however, been made by petroleum. In 1927 the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum was 476,591 barrels valued at $1,516,048; in 
1928 it was 624,184 barrels; valued at $2,035,300; and in 1929 it had risen 
to 1,117,368 barrels valued at $3,731,764. The increase is almost entirely 
due to the greater production from Western Canada. Before 1927 notable 
success had been achieved in this district and in the three years under review 
this was followed up by greater drilling activity, especially in the Turner 
Valley and other areas in the outer foot-hills, with encouraging results. The 
complex geology of the region, however, and the depth to which it is necessary 
to drill make extensive preparatory drill testing necessary and progress is 
retarded. United States and British as well as Canadian capital has been 
attracted to the district in recent years. 
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Clay products and other structural materials such as cement, stone, 
sand and gravel, and lime, show an increase of from $44,809,419 in 1927 to 
$49,737,181 in 1928, and to $58,534,834 in 1929. This increase is in line with 
the increase in construction for that period dealt with in Chapter XII. 

The following table gives the figures of total mineral production for the 


years 1928 and 1929:— 


Mineral Production 1928 and 1929 


Item 
METALLICS 
Goldecratt cm Asiana cheer fine oz 
DIlV.enseaeteuitn ere Oe fine oz 
ING ekelicmee net aeration cee eile lb. 
Woppe rents ter eee its sani lb. 
| O(SY0 Ur WRU Rit Cc lb. 
TIC occ rin keen) Sete lb. 
Cobalt and platinum metals.......... 
Othemimnietalerer. sac amine nn 8 wees 
PROCAIS cr harceen creer ahh: Sloe 
Non-METALuics 
Fuels 
Coalettertre see ers a ton 
INataralicaseeaney ete eco M cu. ft. 
Petroleum, crude..24....--.5- brl. 
Beatrercie meme cre hae wt oeEs ton 
A oyna) Cisce en ee ORS ye Oy hae a 
Other Non-Metallics 
IABDESLOST As Sack hahrras cs wares ton 
Heldspanncsuh ciaket ocean we ton 
GY DSU Ee ee oe ee ate ton 
IMICASER Bree Pe ehh. ee fete ton 
Quarta aie cers cr eccdte rer ton 
oe LR A ho eine Cena rc ap ce Toes ton 
(MalejandssoOapstone onsen ccewurociee stor 
Other non-mevallicsaseockicccs es eon: 
So thals sentient tse cewek vcecsrsnarstavs 


Ciay Proptcts AND OTHER 
SrRucTURAL MATERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 
pottery. ctCAveeceeinss aap cen erase. 


Comentiae ene eee es cr brl 

Dims eo Sate re ce aa ton 
Stone, sand-androravelicssovess seers 
PROG Her whe rsietacetere’o ds oie.s\ecereis:ei tose ov 
Grand Rotalsa. asus ase ssi 


1928 
Quantity 


1,890, 592 
21,936,407 
96,755,578 

202, 696, 046 
337, 946, 688 
184, 647,374 


17, 564, 293 
22,582, 586 
624, 184 
1,497 


273,033 
31,897 


299,445 


11,923, 928 
508, 889 


1929 


274, 989, 487 


Value Quantity 
$ 
39, 082, 005 1,928,308 
127761, 729 23,143, 261 
22,318,907 | 110,275,912 
28,598,249 | 248,120,760 
15,553, 231 326, 522, 566 
10, 143,050 197, 267, 087 
3, 009, 062 ~ 
546, 225 - 
132,012, 454 - 
63, 757, 833 17,496, 557 
8,614, 182 28,378, 462 
2,035,300 1,117,368 
5, 845 2,607 
74, 413, 160 = 
11, 238,360 306,055 
284,942 311 AL 
3, 743, 648 1,211, 689 
87,168 4,053 
523, 933 265,949 
1,495,971 330, 264 
219, 358 - 
pase ale - 
18, 826, 692 - 
12,381,718 - 
16, 739, 163 12, 284, 081 
4,534, 568 674, 087 
16,081, 732 - 
49, 737,181 - 


Value 
$ 


39,861, 663 
12, 264,308 
27,115, 461 
43,415, 251] 
16,544, 248 
10, 626, 778 
3,457,960 
1,168,387 


154, 454,056 


63,065, 170 
9,977,124 
3,731,764 

13,3389 


76, 787,397 


13,172,581 
340,471 
3,345, 696 
118,549 
561,527 
1,578, 086 
229,198 
1,727,851 


21,073,959 


13, 904, 648 
19,337,235 

5, 908, 610 
19, 384, 346 


58, 534, 834 
310, 850, 246 


In 1929, for the first time in Canada’s history the mineral production 
rose above the three hundred million dollar mark and showed an increase 
of 13 p.c. over that of 1928—the former record year. The figures of values 
for 1929 establish new records for asbestos, cement, clay products, copper, 
gold, lime, natural gas, nickel, petroleum, salt, stone and zinc—a rather 
remarkable thing in view of the downward trend of values. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA,BY VALUE 
I921 —1929 


METALLICS 

NON-ME TALLICS SRS ye cE 
CLAY PRODUCTS —_——=—-« 
and other structural 


materials 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA OF 6 PRINCIPAL METALLICS 
BY QUANTITY. 1921-1929 


PPER 
Mars 1b 


Eee ae eas a a 
/ Mion Vb E 
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The mineral production of Canada for 1928 and 1929 is given by provinces 
in the following table. It will be noticed that in 1929 Ontario produced 
nearly 38 p.c. of the total; British Columbia was second with nearly 22 p.c. 
although the proportion shows a reduction over the two years covered by the 
figures; Quebec ranked third with about 15 p.c. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1928 and 1929 


Province 1928 1929 

$ p.c. of $ p.c. of 

total total 
INOVaiSCcotia Lec caneiry tart es oie tee 30,524,392 11-10 30,904, 453 9-94 
New Brunswick: oc coco oon ea wine se een 2,198,919 0-80 2,439,072 0-79 
Oe DEG stares on me SER ny elon: 37,037,420 13-47 46,358, 285 14-93 
AONEAP ION eis eee epee oe eee eer chaise A Se pecet 99,584, 718 36-22 | 117,662,505 37°85 
IMAnTCOD ae aoc tiered er tan eae ramon 4,186, 853 1-52 5, 423, 825 1-75 
NASKALCHE WATE. is cei, e te error seer, 1,719,461 0-63 2,253,506 0-72 
Allbertats ees: cae ons occas oe ee 32,531,416 11-83 34, 739, 986 11-17 
British Columbiaus-scsa. peace eee 64,496,351 23-45 68, 162,878 21-92 
SY SUKOM eee Kae Py aria haa doeceet cro ene ee 2,709,957 0-98 2,905, 736 0-93 
ET O GALS 5 3% cs Memeren ee ene ere rahe state hate 274, 989, 487 100-00 310, 850, 246 100-00 


1Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


Subsidiary Industries—On the products of the mine as a basis, has been 
reared a most important superstructure of subsidiary industries. Coal and 
iron are well-known as the pillars of industrialism; to these may now be added 
petroleum. Altogether the industries producing (1) iron and its products, 
(2) the products of the non-ferrous metals, (8) the products of the non- 
metallic minerals, and (4) chemicals, produced in 1929 commodities to 
the value of approximately $1,400,000,000, the capital invested being nearly 
$1,535,000,000 and the number of employees about 214,000. Included in 
these manufactures are several of the best known in Canada, such as agri- 
cultural implements, machinery, automobiles, electrical apparatus, miscel- 
laneous chemicals and many others. 


Trade.—The exports of Canadian minerals and manufactures based on 
the mine or quarry are considerably under the imports. Considering the 
three groups, iron and its products, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic 
minerals, imports of $591,000,000 compared with exports of $261,000,000 
for the fiscal year ended March, 19380. .« 


Review of 1930 


Prospecting and New Developments.—In 1930 prospecting was curtailed 
to some extent owing to the world-wide financial depression, but several 
large mining companies maintained forces in the field and the development 
of promising properties discovered in previous years was continued. In the 
Maritime Provinces the Coxheath copper property was further explored and 
shipments were made from the Stirling lead-zinc mine. In Quebec the 
Noranda mine and smelter operated steadily throughout the year, though 
copper prices were drastically reduced. The Amulet mine shipped copper 
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concentrates to Noranda and zine concentrates to Belgium until October 
when low prices brought on a curtailment of operations; the Waite- 
Montgomery continued to ship to Noranda until the latter part of the year. 
The Noranda Mines, Ltd., in conjunction with the British Metals Corpor- 
ation and the Nichols Copper Co., is building a copper refinery at Montreal 
East. This plant is expected to be in operation early in 1931 and will handle 
blister copper from the Noranda smelter. In Ontario the copper refinery of 
the Ontario Refining Co., in which the International Nickel Co. owns a 
substantial interest, began production in July, and the Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines, Ltd., shipped copper-nickel matte to Norway; the Errington mine 


A Colliery in the Maritime Provinces. 


Photo, courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 


shipped copper, lead, and zinc concentrates; the gold mines increased their 
output appreciably in 1930. In Manitoba the development at the Flin 
lon is progressing smoothly to production; mill construction at the 
Sherritt-Gordon continues. The Turner Valley area in Alberta showed 
an increase in the production of oil. In British Columbia at the great 
Trail plant an extensive chemical industry, which will use some of the 
smelter by-products, is being established; for example, sulphur fumes are 
being used for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, which in turn is used to 
convert phosphate rock into superphosphate of lime for use as a fertilizer. 
The Yukon Territory continued to produce alluvial gold, and concentrates 
from the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district were sent to American smelters 
as in previous years. 


Production.—Details of the output by minerals for the six-months 
period Jan. 1 to June 30, 1930, with the estimated figures for the calendar 
year, are given in the table below. 
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Mineral Production, January to June, 1930, and Official Estimate 
for Calendar Year 1930! 


1930 1930 
Item . January 1 to June 30 Estimate for 12 months 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 
Golder 8. te ae eee at eee fine oz. 976, 235 20, 180,568 2,089,766 43,199,000 
Silver cee Shee cee eee fine oz. 13, 223,559 5, 457,098 26,171,651 10,057,000 
INdekel ier ee et | Savane a ala lb. 55,113,525 12,995,271 103, 782, 000 24,449, 000 
Copnperte sc. Cate A eet lb. 157, 536, 826 22,361,384 | 301,017,167 38, 687, 000 
Teac e Mis ASE PR Ra poe 2 lb. 172, 204, 062 7,229,984 829,033,531 12, 922,000 
TAN Gis Mel nes Me pared TAREE. lb. 123,371,385 4, 826, 289 259, 700, 849 9,393,000 
Cobalt and platinum metals.......... - 1,783,948) i 4.347.000 
Othermmetala seen to EL - 197, 064) er tae 
Totals.7. eect 2a! Sipe core - 75,031, 606 = 143, 124,000 
Non-METALLICS 
Fuels 
Coalig eas Se ben eee eee Ps a0) ton 7,159,761 25,854, 127 14, 925, 000 53,000, 000 
INAtunalbeASt nine ee ree: M cu. ft. 15,928, 745 5,665,391 29,566,000 10,561,000 
Petroleum’, crude: ...0..2 0008 bri. 639, 884 2,171,382 1,500,000 5,120,000 
Peat yemtcme tea ae aren toe hte ton 1,543 7,856 3,000 15,000 
SOLAS ce eee ene - 33, 698, 756 - 68, 696, 000 
Other Non-Metallics 
ASDEStOSu ane Pe aoe nS ton 123, 693 4,570, 733 244,000 8, 600, 000 
HGldspakiree yeaa ek vate iene ton 7, 858 80,566 26,0C0 266, 000 
Gypsum ee. ee ee ee ton 440,065 1,284,474 1,060,C09 2,875,000 
Mica ee ea eee Aine Mgt eee ton 400 ih perl 1, 200 110,000 
Quartzieren ro tc eter ine ets ton 56, 757 126,595 200, 000 400, 000 
Sal Ga! hx eis nae eis Laan Tae, ton 146, 484 849, 453 283, 000 1,575,000 
slalckand Soapstone, veneer te - 104, 242 - 202,000 
Other non-metallics................+: - 561, 263 = 1,354, 000 
Rotalsmene Sere Olt ee eee - 7,630, 047 ~ 15,382,000 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER } 3 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS | 
Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe,|! | No half-yearly reports 
pobleryvete. ce xere eee eee owing to - 11,000, 000 
Cement er nual ae chr eeree eee brl. seasonal nature of 10, 857, 000 17, 68%, 000 
DLimetes: Sint oe. Seah 3 ton || operations 490,000 4,477,000 
Stone, sand and gravel........ COTE || Hor Were ee 3. ea - 16,500,000 
Distal Me a oe FAN ct j = | 49,663, 000 
Grandilotalsen. ose eee ~ - = 276, 865,000 


1 See p. 67 for the final figures for mineral production for the years 1928 and 1929. 


Production in Canada of metals, non-metals and fuels during the first 
six months of 1930 was valued at $116,360,409, as compared with $123,702,334 
for the half year ended June 30, 1929. Lessened coal production, lower out- 
put of asbestos and the falling off in metal prices were the principal con- 
tributory factors to the decline. 

The average monthly prices of metals, particularly silver, copper, lead 
and zinc, showed a considerable decline during the period, and have been 
the cause of shutting down or curtailing operations of some of the smaller 
properties. Nevertheless metals as a group showed the least decline in value 
of production the figure being only 0:6 p.c. In quantities produced nearly 
all metals exceeded the outputs for the first six months of 1929. 
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The production of non-metallics, other than fuels, showed a recession of 
19-9 p.c. as compared with the same period in 1929, and the fuels declined 
by nearly 13 p.c. All items of the fuel group other than coal, viz., natural 
gas, petroleum and peat showed substantial increases in both quantities 
and values of production. 


Preliminary figures for the whole year corroborated the half-year state- 
ment; metals lost 12 p.c. in total value, but it is noteworthy that the esti- 
mated production of gold for 1930 from Canadian mines is greater than the 
1929 gold production of the United States which, subject to revision, was 
given as $42,514,300. This means that unless the United States has increased 
its production for 1930, Canada now ranks as the world’s second largest gold 
producer. Non-metais, including fuels, declined 14 p.c.; clay products and 
other structural materials, on which no reports were collected for the 
half-year because of the recognized seasonal character of operations, showed 
a loss of 15 p.c. over the totals for the preceding calendar year. In com- 
parison with the total value of mineral production in 1929 of $310,850,246, 
the official estimate for 1929 placed the aggregate at $303,876,000, so that 
the estimate for 1930 can be taken as reasonably coirect. 


Monthly records of employment are collected by the Bureau and issued 
in the form of index numbers based on the monthly average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100. On this basis general mining during the period ended 
October 1, 1930, stood at 117-4, as against 118-6 during the first ten months 
of 1929 and 113-1 in the same months of 1928. Coal mining showed an 
average employment index of 102-9 as compared with 106-4 in the first 
ten months of last year. Metal mining stood at 146-0 as against 136-3 
during the same period in 1929. Non-metal mining was recorded at 125-8, 
whereas during the first ten months of the preceding year the figure was 
135-9. Seasonal conditions affect each class of mining in a different manner. 
Coal mining shows a decline in the summer months, while metal mining 
and non-metal mining indexes of employment usually reflect increased 
activity during the same period. 


Lessened demand and lower prices are having a deterrent effect on the 
mining industry at the present time, but nevertheless companies are showing 
their faith in the future of the industry in Canada by planning for larger 
production when conditions become more favourable. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and ranks high 
among the nations of the world in total development and per capita utiliza- 
tion of water power and hydro-electricity. 

This development is not confined to particular districts, but, with the 
exception of the central part of the prairie region, extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. There is now scarcely a village or hamiet in Canada where 
electricity is not available and over 98 p.c. of all electricity sold is produced 
by water power. Also future expansion of hydro-electric power for both 
domestic and industrial use is assured for some time to come by substantial 
quantities of water power not yet developed but which are within commercial 
transmission range of the present industrial centres. 

As shown in the following tabulation Canada’s water-power resources 
total over 20 million horse-power at ordinary minimum flow and almost 
34 million horse-power ordinarily available for six months of the year. 
These resources provide for an installation, under ordinary commercial 
conditions, of about 43,700,000 horse-power. As the total hydraulic instal- 
lation at the beginning of 1930 was 5,727,162 horse-power it follows that 
only slightly more than 13 p.c. of Canada’s recorded water-power resources 
have so far been developed. Construction in progress will add approximately 
400,000 horse-power to the installation by the end of 1930. 


Available and Developed Water Power in Canada at January 1, 1930 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 
80 per cent Efficiency 


eo SSS Turbine 
Province At At Installation 
Ordinary Ordinary SP. 
Minimum Six Months 
Flow Flow 
Joka ee jelales 
1 2 3 4 
British: Colum biaeeeeare se aiee scties sececbarte cote 1,931,000 5,103,500 559, 792 
UVM OTS wee heels: SRR ah rn oe Ee ee 390, 000 1,049,500 70,532 
Sasicatchewalloseec cece rte ce nae cotta oie he hee 542,000 1,082,000 35 
Mani gobecacpeee ieee. aioe te cians, ok selenite aes 3,309, 000 5,344, 500 311,925 
ONEATIO ee eee eae tee ice coisa ae eee 5,330, 000 6,940, 000 1,952,055 
Ca eeC a ek hein ee hoe C ees. oon = Rigen annie onesie capes 8, 459, 000 13, 064,000 2,595, 430 
News Brunswickescesacncccecencsossare erent es: a sin: 68, 600 169, 100 112,631 
NON SCO ETE eee nace eee recat aerate anaes 20, 800 128,300 109, 124 
Prince Mid warG, (sland een acre terials hiaciails 3,000 5,300 2,439 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................... 294,000 731,000 13,199 
(GEG Ds See EE Hic BR AGO aa renee c 20,347, 400 33, 617, 200 5, 727, 162 
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There are many factors which have promoted the development of Canada 
into a great manufacturing country, the courage and enterprise of her people 
undoubtedly being the greatest, but cheap hydro-electric power has played a 
very important part in not only the purely manufacturing phase of this growth 
but also in the development of other resources in which Canada is so richly 
endowed. It has also made possible the establishment of many industries 
which are dependent on large quantities of low-priced power for successful 
operation. To foster and retain this beneficial effect of cheap hydro-electric 
power on Canadian industries, the province of Quebec has prohibited the 
export out of Canada of any further supplies of hydro-electric power deveioped 
within the province and Ontario does not allow any exports of Ontario hydro- 
electric power by any plant in excess of half of that plant’s capacity, or at 
rates lower than those offered Canadian customers. 

The rapid expansion of the pulp and paper industry has been due almost 
entirely to the abundance of cheap water power close to a supply of the finest 
of pulpwood. A supply of cheap hydro-electric power practically at tidewater 
has made possible the establishment of the aluminium industry which imports 
by water its raw material, and cheap water power has also been a main factor 
in the establishment and development of many electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries throughout Canada. The mining industry, which 
has had a rapid growth during the past decade also owes much of its growth 
to water power, and manufacturing industries have largely adopted electricity 
as motive power, over 70 p.c. of manufacturing machinery being electrically 
driven which is practically all developed from water power. 

The pulp and paper industry, alone maintains a hydraulic installation 
totalling approximately 579,000 h.p. and purchases for power purposes, from 
the hydro-electric central stations, electricity estimated at about 859,000 
h.p., making a total of about 1,438,000 h.p. of hydraulic power used in the 
industry. 

In addition to hydraulic power being used as motive power by this 
industry, large quantities of hydro-electric power are at present used in 
electric steam boilers. This is mostly seasonal and off peak surplus power, 
but in a few cases is power developed in advance of the demand for regular 
industrial uses. 


GROWTH OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


2 3 
\ 
MILLIONS OF HORSEPOWER 
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EFlectro-chemical and electro-metallurgical processes require such large 
amounts of power per unit of product that such industries are only precticable 
where abundant and low-cost power is available. That Canada has such power 
and has also extensive and widespread deposits of very many of the raw 
materials susceptible to such processes has resulted in the building up of a 
very extensive production of abrasives, graphite, nitric acid, fertilizers, 
calcium carbide and similar electro-thermai or electrolytic products, while 
the recovery or refining of many metals, notably, zinc, copper, gold, and 
many of the rarer metals by similar processes is now of first magnitude. 


AVAILABLE WATER POWER BY PROVINCES 


(AT ORDINARY MINIMUM FLOW) 


YUKON NWT. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALBERTA 
SASKATCHEWAN 
MANITOBA 
ONTARIO 
QUEBEG 
wemneromessh | TTT TTT 
2 3 4 Dea S26 7 
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MILLIONS OF HORSEPOWER 


Capital Invested in Water Power.—The capital reported by hydro-central- 
electric stations, including all transmission and distribution lines, and estim- 
ated for water power development in other industries for 1929 aggregated 
around $1,200,000,000, which was greater than the capital in any single 
industry in Canada excepting agriculture and railways. 


Coal Equivalent of Developed Water Power.—It is not accurate to state 
that so much coal was saved by the use of water power because, in a great 
many cases, the power would not have been used if the water power had not 
been available, but the coal equivalent of the water power utilized in 1929, 
using a unit value of 1-67 pounds of coal per kilowatt hour, which was the 
average consumption in the United States in 1929, was 17,300,000 tons. This 
is almost equal to the total coal mined in Canada and equal to 49 p.c. of 
the total coal consumed in Canada in 1929. 


Expansion in 1930.—A review of the progress of water-power develop- 
ment indicates that the greatest activity on record prevails throughout the 
Dominion. Installations aggregating more than 1,680,000 h.p. are under 
active development from coast to coast. Many of these installations are 
designed for additional equipment, which when installed will add a further 
2,000,000 h.p. to the total. 

In British Columbia subsidiaries of the British Columbia Power Corpor- 
ation are carrying on extensive developments on the Stave and Bridge rivers 
on the mainland and on the Jordan river on Vancouver island. At Ruskin 
on the Stave river the first unit, 47,000 h.p., of an ultimate 188,000 h.p. will 
be in operation before the end of 1930, while on the Bridge river it is planned 
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to have the initial 80,000 h.p. of an ultimate installation of 600,000 h.p. in 
operation in 1932. At the Jordan River station a fourth unit of 180,000 h.p. 
is being added during the present year. The Powell River Co. is developing 
44,000 h.p. on the Lois river to supplement the power already in use in its 
pulp and paper mill, while the Northern British Columbia Power Co. is 
installing the initial 6,000 h.p. of a 32,000 h.p. plant on the Falls river. 
The first hydro-electric undertaking in the province of Saskatchewan 
was placed in operation in June 1930, when power was delivered in Flin Flon 


Great Falls Development, Winnipeg River, Manitoba, 168,000 horse-power. 
Manitoba Power Company, Limited. 


Photo, courtesy Water Power and Reclamation Service, 
Dept. of the Interior 


from the initial 42,000 h.p. of an 84,000 h.p. development by the Churchill 
River Power Co. at Island Falls on the Churchill river. Power from this 
plant is also transmitted to the Sherritt-Gordon Mines at Cold Lake. 
Two large developments are under way on the Winnipeg river in 
Manitoba. The Northwestern Power Co. (Winnipeg Electric Co.) is develop- 
ing the Seven Sisters site, which will ultimately comprise an installation of 
six units of 37,500 h.p. each. The initial installation of three units under 
partial head is expected to commence operation in 1931. At Slave Falls 
the city of Winnipeg is constructing a plant designed for eight 12,000 h.p. 
units, two of which are expected to be in operation about September 1931. 
The outstanding development in the province of Ontario is the com- 
mencement of construction at the Canyon on the Abitibi river by the 
Hudson’s Bay Power Co., where it is planned to install 275,000 h.p. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario is completing its Alexander Landing 
plant of 54,000 h.p. on the Nipigon river, is adding a tenth unit of 58,000 h.p. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS my gs 


to its Queenston station, and, in co-operation with the Ottawa Valley Power 
Co., is carrying on the development at Chats Falls on the Ottawa river, 
where 224,000 h.p. is being installed, all except a small amount reserved for 
local use to be distributed by the Commission. 

In Quebec province the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Cc. is 
constructing a power and ship canal fifteen miles in length providing 27 toot 
navigation connecting lakes St. Francis and St. Louis, expansions of the 
St. Lawrence river. At the lake St. Louis end a 500,000 h.p. station is 
being constructed. The first units supplying 200,000 h.p. are to be in operation 
by October 1932. The Shawinigan Water and Power Co. has commenced 
construction of the first of six new developments on the Upper St. Maurice 
river. This plant, located at Rapide Blanc, will have an initial installation 
of 160,000 h.p. The company, as the result of additional storage provided 
on the Mattawin river, is also adding units of 25,000 h.p. and 30,000 h.p. 
respectively to its Grand Mére and La Gabelle plants on the St. Maurice 
river. The Alcoa Power Co. is installing the first stage, four units of 
65,000 h.p. each for operation early in 1931, in its plant at Chute a Caron 
on the Saguenay river. This development is expected to ultimately reach 
1,000,000 h.p. The James MacLaren Co. has completed a 90,000 h.p. plant 
at High Falls on the Liévre river. This plant is designed for an installation 
of 120,000 h.p. and a second plant of the same size is projected at a lower 
site on the same stream. In addition to the development at Chats Falls 
already mentioned other smaller developments are under way in the province. 

In the Maritime Provinces the town of Edmundston, N.B., is enlarging 
its hydro-electric development on the Green river by raising the dam and 
adding a new unit of 1,050 h.p., while the Avon River Power Co. is com- 
pleting a 4,500 h.p. plant on the Black river, N.S., to be tied into its Avon 
River system. 


Central Electric Stations.—Although there are many small electric light and 
power plants in Canada which use fuel and serve small villages, over 98 p.c. 
of all electricity sold in Canada is developed by water power. As stated 
above, there is hardly a village in Canada that is not now served with electric- 
ity and the growth of the industry has keen both rapid and steady. In 1920 
the total number of light and power customers was under 900,000, but by 1928 
it had increased to 1,464,000, or by 64 p.c., and the quantity of electricity 
generated had increased from 5,894,867,000 kilowatt hours in 1920 to 
16,337,804,000 in 1928 and to an estimate of 18,074,000,000 for 1929. Thus 
the output grew in nine years to over three times its size in 1920. Over three- 
quarters of all homes, both urban and rural, in British Columbia are using 
electricity, in Quebec and Ontario the ratio is over two-thirds, and in Canada 
as a whole, over 57 p.c. are using electricity. 

The rates charged for both light and power are very low, rates for do- 
mestic light averaging as low as 0-8 of a cent in one large city, and average 
rates of 1-5 to 2-5 cents per kilowatt hour are common. For power loads of 
100 horse-power, rates range from 1-04 cents to 3-0 cents for 200 hours use, 
or approximately 15,000 kilowatt hours per month. These averages change 
with different loads and consumptions, but the above gives some idea of the 
low cost of electricity in Canada and industries such as pulp and paper mills 
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using large quantities of power are supplied with power at rates considerably 
lower than the small customer. A monthly record of power production is 
obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from all companies generating 
over 1,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy per year. The table below shows 
the average monthly production of electrical energy from water and from 
fuel for the calendar years 1925 to 1930. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
1925-30 


(Thousands of kilowatt hours) 


Year From From Total 
Water Fuel 
LOG ote he ats tien rattan eee one at ee EL ee Tee I ee ad 826, 532 16,006 842,538 
1926 ee Fae Pe ee ea a ee NO es MAL yao Pe de Pree 991,041 16, 746 1,007,787 
1 OE (PN ae ee esl se ye Pee tes ie Ney REA at 1,193,481 18, 944 1,212,425 
1928 Re TL MAN 2 Ete WARNS AT cro RLS SRR Micah Pe. eee 1,340, 292 OL Gy 1,361,376 
PAST AA On BVA AR ee Bete CMS D ME Eo Tae yok ANE, ay 1,472,700 30,000 1,502, 700 
LOSOE eee tere tts ht as a ea eee yh TSS A Re ee eae 1,445, 743 24, 874 1,470,617 


*Eleven months’ average. 
tPartly estimated. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


The Canadian Fishing Grounds.—Canada’s extensive fishing grounds 
border the Atlantic and the Pacific and also include an unrivalled inland 
fresh-water system of lakes and rivers. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan 
to Labrador, the coast line, not including lesser bays and indentations, 
measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters 


The estuarian salmon fisheries of British Columbia produce two-fifths of the fisheries 
wealth of the Dominion. The illustration shows part of a salmon catch, Skeena 


river. ' 
Photo, courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, or over four-fifths of the fishing 
area of the North Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 square miles of 
Atlantic inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are 
these areas they represent only a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. 
The Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is 
exceptionally well sheltered, while throughout the interior is a series of 
lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet, 
Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting to over 34,000 square 
miles—a total which does not include lake Winnipeg (9,457 square miles), 
lake Manitoba, and others of even greater area. 


Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is 
the quality of their product, food fishes improving in proportion to the 
purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken. By this standard, 
the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish and salmon are the 
peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state that by far the 
most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, pertain 
to Canada. 


The Modern Industry.—The present fishing industry of Canada is the 
growth of the past 60 years. In 1836 the production of fish in what are now 
the Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of $1,500,000, while that of 
Lower Canada was about $1,000,000. In 1870 it was $614 millions and this 
more than doubled by 1878. In the ’90’s it passed $20 millions and in 1912, 
$34 millions. The highest record was reached in 1918 with $60 millions. 
In 1928 the value was $55 millions and, in 1929, $534 millions. From records 
of the catch so far available it,is estimated that the value of the fisheries in 
1930 will equal if not exceed the previous year. The above figures represent 
the total value of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise 
prepared state. 


The following tables show the growth of the industry by Provinces for 
the years 1900, 1914 and 1929, and the production by principal kinds for the 
years 1928 and 1929. 


Growth of the Fisheries by Provinces, 1900, 1914 and 1929 


Value of Production Per cent from each 
Province Province 

1900 1914 1929 1900 1914 1929 

$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,059,193 | 1,261,666 | 1,297,125 4-9 4-1 2-4 
Nova Scotiace +o os eee 7,809, 152 7,730,191 | 11,427,491 36-2 24-7 21-4 
New Brunswick............. 3,769,742 | 4,940,083 | 5,935,635 17-5 15-8 11-1 
Quebecsir dite. codec eee 1,989, 279 1,924,430 | 2,933,339 9-2 6-2 5-5 
Ontarioxcnds dé... eee 1,333,294 | 2,755,291 | 3,919,144 6-2 8-8 WOR 
Manitoba. ..ccs0:00 eee 455, 749 846,422 | 2,745,205 ; 9-1! 2-7 5-1 
Saskatchewans-2-- (eee 262. 410 132,017 572, 871 \ 0-4 1-1 
Albértas. sos =e. eee ’ 86, 720 732,214 1-2 0-3 1-4 
British Columbia... ee eee 4,878,820 | 11,515,086 | 23,930, 692 22-7 36:8 44-7 

Nukon attics ts eee eer: not known 69,725 24, 805 - 0-2 ~ 

TL Gtals 2.2 cree 21,557,639 | 31,264,631 | 53,518,521 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
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Fisheries Production by Principal Kinds, 1928 and 1929 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value and arranged by value in 1929) 


1928 1929 
Kind wn a 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
$ $ 

Salim onere brie tra enka oe re cwt. 2,284,170 | 17,829,267 1,549,325 14,976,110 
TODSUGES eeretee cee net oc da saie ak “a3 322,437 5,183,988 372, 820 5, 696, 542 
COGRRRR ern eens cette 2,150,078 6,285,777 1,979,440 5,394, 636 
EL alibutees serie rene eet oe ae ke te 329, 923 3, 812,321 335, 824 4,832,296 
He So Litic. Siete ia ei, 3, 2 Suhoe ea NS: bah ‘e 2,336, 061 2,869, 784 2,263, 244 2,861,965 
IPilchards 2... on rare ee ea ee eee Me 1, 610, 252 2,563, 137 1, 726,851 2,199, 834 
WDCC LS hess cen wean ere ee ac tnnesc oe us 180, 695 2,192,567 196, 386 2,453, 703 
add ockve tone ae ere en eee: < 481,708 1, 733, 781 545, 409 1,951, 642 
Sarncinesie a. ese eee Cen cae. ee ee brl. 285,990 AE ae 249,194 1, 626, 764 
Bickerelior: doréso4 eee eee cwt. 142,610 1,616, 442 128, 500 1,453, 847 
TP OUC ee ne ieee ee eam Wer. 3 td 90, 075 1,319, 150 90, 656 1,320, 858 
DMClise tk seer een ee ess oe 83, 103 1,172,748 75,330 1,122,897 


The fisheries are also of importance from the standpoint of capital and 
labour. In the primary operations of catching the fish the total capital 
represented by vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers, wharves, etc., is about $25 
millions, of which $21 millions are invested in the sea fisheries and over 
$4 millions in the inland fisheries. Employees in these primary operations 
number 58,000. In the secondary operations of fish-canning and -curing, the 
establishments number about 700, the capital invested is about $26 millions 
and the employees number 15,500. 


Trade.—Although the domestic consumption of fish in Canada is 
increasing, the trade still depends largely upon foreign markets. Perhaps 
60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export. In the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1930, total exports amounted to $35,697,027, of which $14,928,048 
went to the United States and $4,107,761 to the United Kingdom. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and 
European markets) followed closely by cod, dry salted (to the West Indies, 
South America, etc.). For fresh fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the 
United States is the chief market. In brief, Canada’s export trade in fish 
falls below that of the United Kingdom and Norway alone. Canadian 
imports of fish in 1929-30 amounted to $3,695,431, of which 33 p.c. came 
from the United States; 46 p.c. of the imports were canned fish, chiefly 
sardines. 

The above immense expansion reflects numerous changes in conditions. 
In early days the cod and haddock of the Atlantic were the most important 
items of the catch; to-day British Columbia, with her enormous salmon 
and halibut fisheries, takes the lead among the provinces (a leadership that 
in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia), accounting for nearly half of the 
entire catch. The lobster fishery of the East has also become vastly more 
important, until it is now the largest fishery of the kind in the world. But 
the greatest element of change has been contributed by improvements in the 
methods of catching and preparing the fish, and especially by the development 
of the fish-canning industry. In 1870 there were but three lobster canneries 
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on the Atlantic coast of Canada; to-day these canneries number over 400, 
giving work to 6,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The 
salmon canneries of the Pacific which are all large ones, numbered 61 in 1928 
and the salmon pack amounted to 2,035,629 cases of 48 lb. each; these 
figures are ten times as large as they were when the first shipment of canned 
salmon went from British Columbia to Great Britain around the Horn. 


Materials Used and Values of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1927-1929 


Material and Product 1927 1928 1929 
Material used— 
LT CREA een Ce), Geet re oc, Se Nt ie a ee 14,379,521 15, 617,194 17,061, 702 
Sagi = Pe tere Serre hoe Pee nee a a eg a 360, 056 444,471 413,722 
WOntAINGLBS ote tea cs, oc pe he ee oe 3, 290, 932 4,144, 425 3, 802, 791 
COCR Orin sleet akc 5 Mares Re eee cre ene y nae rhe 334,337 372,677 218, 644 
ROtals eer one eee ee cee eee 18,364, 846 20,578, 767 21,496, 859 
Product— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh.............. 7,123, 490 8,275, 669 9,057, 253 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared.......... 23,961,119 27,992,063 25, 909, 007 


PP OUAIS. Danae gon bea ot ot ew eee es 31,084, 609 36, 267, 732 34, 966, 260 


Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial survey. 
Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous 
game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and 
Ontario highlands, and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public 
revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to 
clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides find 
employment here during the summer months. 


The Government and the Fisheries—The Dominion Department of 
Fisheries (first established on a separate basis in 1928) controls the tidal 
waters of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, and the fisheries of 
the Magdalen Islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of 
Quebec (except the Magdalen Islands) are controlled by the respective 
provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation for all provinces rests with the 
_ Dominion Government. A large staff of inspectors, officers and guardians 
is employed to enforce the fishery laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the 
coastal and inland waters to prevent poaching and to assist in the carrying 
out of the regulations. The main object of legislation has been the prevention 
of depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions 
and obstructions, and the regulation of nets, gear, and of fishing operations 
generally. The Government has also taken steps from time to time in the 
field of direct assistance to the industry, including fish collection services on 
the Atlantic coast; the broadcasting by radio of reports of weather prob- 
abilities, bait and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast, and prevailing 
local market prices; the payment of bounties (under the Washington treaty); 
and instruction in improved methods of curing fish. In addition an extensive 
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system of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion operating 30 main 
hatcheries, 10 subsidiary hatcheries, and 5 salmon retaining ponds, while 
stations for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex 
problems furnished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. 
Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. The expenditure of 
the Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year ended 1930 was $2,433,738, 
and the revenue, $197,565. 


The New Brunswick Sardine Industry.—Fishermen laying a weir at St. Andrews. 
The total sardine catch in 1929 had a marketed value of $1,626,764. Canned sar- 
dines to the value of $623,824 were exported to 15 countries in the fiscal year 
1930 as compared with $469,841 in the previous year. 


Photo, courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 


Conditions in 1930.—Preliminary figures of the catch of sea fish for the 
ten months ended October 31, 1930, show the total catch as 9,150,838 cwt. 
with an estimated value to the fishermen of $22,143,426 compared with 8,927,- 
242 ewt. valued at $23,262,696 for the corresponding period of 1929. 


The increase in the total quantity of the catch is the result of the success 
of the salmon fisheries of British Columbia, and the fact that there is no 
corresponding increase in total value is due to the large proportion of some 
of the cheaper varieties, viz., pinks and chums, contained in the increase in 
the catch of salmon for that province. The total catch of salmon in British 
Columbia in the first ten months of 1930 amounted to 2,304,959 cwt., valued 
at $7,491,752, compared with 1,320,721 cwt., valued at $6,736,384 in the 
corresponding period of 1929. The pack of British Columbia salmon rose from 
1,322,170 cases in the ten months ended October 31, 1929, to 2,139,361 
cases in the corresponding period of 1930. 
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During the fiscal year ended 1930 Canadian fish and fish products found 
markets virtually all over the world, and in spite of depressed conditions 
generally, total exports reached $35,697,000 as compared with $36,156,000 
in 1929. Imports of these products amounted to $3,700,000, about the same 
as in the previous fiscal year. 


Canada’s fish export trade includes everything from frozen smelts and 
canned sardines to canned whale meat, but the biggest single item in point of 
value is canned salmon, the value of this commodity exported being $8,302,000. 


Other than canned and preserved fish there is a big and growing export 
trade in fresh and frozen fish and the figures in this particular are one of the 
few bright spots in the fiscal year 1930 trade record, being $11,484,000 as 
compared with $11,258,000 in 1929. Most of these exports go to the United 
States and the greatest single item, lobsters, had a value of $2,318,000 as 
compared with $1,613,000 the previous year, thus accounting for far more 
than the increase in value of fresh fish exports as a whole. 


CHAPTER X 


THE FUR TRADE 


The fur trade is the oldest.Canadian inland industry, for it was the appeal 
of the highly prized pelts which early adventurers secured from the Indians 
and took back to Europe which led to the early settlement of the country. As 
early as 1599 Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadoussac as the centre of 
trade with the Indians of the Saguenay and routes quickly spread inland. 
The desire to gain control of the lucrative trade led to the formation of com- 
panies and associations which, in return for monopolies and privileges, agreed 
to promote colonization; but the interests of settlement and those of the fur 
trade were essentially antagonistic and could never be made to work together. 


The first company chartered to trade in furs was formed by a group of 
French merchants in 1603 and the first company trading post was estab- 
lished at Hochelaga in 1611. Under British rule, exploration of the North- 
west proceeded and it was found that the territory abounded in wild life. In 
1670 an English Company—the Hudson’s Bay Co.—was formed to develop 
this region. The charter was obtained by Prince Rupert, who became the 
first Governor of the Company. The Hudson’s Bay Co. soon organized a 
chain of posts throughout the Northwest and is said, with truth, to have held 
that territory until the Dominion had grown to absorb it. 


Another great company to trade in furs was formed by a number of 
Montreal merchants in 1783. This company proved very aggressive and 
one of its officers, Alexander Mackenzie, was the first white man to cross the 
main body of the North American continent from east to west. This he 
accomplished in 1793, crossing the Rocky mountains via the Peace River pass 
and proceeding to the Pacific by way of the Parsnip, Fraser, Blackwater and 
Bella Coola rivers. There followed a period of the keenest competition 
between the Northwest Co. and the Hudson’s Bay Co. By 1816 the rivals 
had absorbed or ruined eleven other competitors, but were on the verge of 
ruin themselves, and in 1821 joined forces under the name of the older com- 
pany. The Northwest Co. brought to the territory controlled by the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, and the amalgamated company 
was given legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. 


The Modern Industry.—Although the rapid advance of settlement has 
greatly restricted the reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast 
expanses of northern Canada, yet Canada, after nearly three and a half 
centuries of exploitation, still holds a foremost place in the ranks of the 
world’s fur-producing countries. 

Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of thous- 
ands of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are a resource to which 
all the provinces and territories contribute. 
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Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur produc- 
tion were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, prepared from statements 
furnished by the Provincial Game Departments, which are based on returns 
of licensed fur traders. In 1881 the value of pelts taken was $987,555; by 
1910 it had become $1,927,550; the figures for the seasons 1919-20 to 1928-29 
are given below. The values given represent the market values of the pelts 
taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms. The proportion of the 
latter has risen from about 33 p.c. of the total value for earlier years of the 
decade to 11 p.c. in 1927-28 and 18 p.c. in 1928-29. 


Number of Joie 


Season Pelts of Fur 
Taken Production 
$ 
ON SE cee ae cect rt eS ety a5 en NCAR ra PARC ra Ran mea harris Ad oma ceey 3, 600, 004 21,387,0052 
POZOS2 eee a eter eee oer Teton oie aie MUO MER nA OT ee eco eeere 2,936, 407 10, 151, 594 
KIER ESD peer ene, ieee eee Sey CE Ae NON, he Ct eee ee oe PO Eta 4,366, 790 17, 438, 867 
NAV EOE, i nee el as RR) o MO on. 2 Ene Mes Mena ert Salt” Ty eat BAIN Bi 4,963,996 16, 761, 567 
g 8 2 De caret re rte one aoe ee eo Rn FE IN oe ROR tera ea aie 4,207, 593 15, 643, 817 
E24 De etereys serene urine seer ARS ek ORR readers wien rater de eee eames cee 3, 820, 326 15,441, 564 
1925-26 an pete, aoe s Sie teen ee ee Re ET es er Pett eee renee 3, 686, 148 15,072, 244 
1 OP TED Riedie ein one ec Nenss sea iran atten tn pa MOA Rm maPAcrs meee, ie in Calcd eicar 4,289, 233 18,864, 126 
VOD TK 2S pcan: era ere ee TNO See ae ee or ein one rene renee re moran 3,601, 153 18, 758,177 
VOQR2 IO a te Me ee ar ok an ec Pest teretexee Mae isi ete Se eta TGP ee TS ee 5,150,328 18, 745,473 


1 Fur prices in this first post-war year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure 
with those of later years should take this fact into account. 


Among the provinces and territories, Ontario now ranks first with 
nearly 24 p.c. of the total valuation, followed in order by Quebec, 14 p.c., 
Alberta, well over 13 p.c., Saskatchewan, 12 p.c., and the Northwest 
Territories, with nearly 9 p.c. 

A study of the above figures, while useful in indicating the trend of the 
industry as a whole, does not indicate the relative importance of different 
species of fur-bearing animals—how they contribute to the total and in what 
proportion. 

In order of values, for the latest season given, muskrat led with a total 
of 2,785,994 pelts valued at $3,924,949; silver fox was second, showing 
26,259 pelts valued at $2,738,373; and mink was third with 79,548 pelts 
valued at $1,663,114. Muskrat has, in fact, been Canada’s chief fur pro- 
ducer during the last decade, having held first place in eight out of the ten 
years, and supplanting in this respect beaver, which was supreme in the early 
days of the trade and which has usually held second place since. In the 
seasons 1920-21 and 1924-25, beaver temporarily regained its former 
supremacy, but for the year 1928-29 dropped to fourth place. 


The latest two years have witnessed the rise of silver fox to second place 
due, in large measure, to the increasing importance of fur farming, from which 
source come most of the silver fox pelts at present marketed. In 1919-20 
the total number of silver fox pelts was under 4,000, while in 1928-29 it was 
26,259 and the average price per pelt ($104 for 1928-29) has held up remark- 
ably well in the face of this increased production. Badger is another fur 
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which, although at present only tenth on the list, is becoming important. 
In 1919-20 the average value of the pelt of this animal was $1.44, while for 
1928-29 it was $21.30. 


Canadian manufacturers of fur goods, including the dressing and dyeing 
of raw furs, have shown a rapid growth in recent vears, the gross production 
having increased from about 5 million dollars in 1920 to $22,876,000 in 1927 
and $23,277,000 in 1928, the latest year for which statistics of manufactures 
are available. In the latter year there were 237 establishments employed in 
the industry and wages and salaries paid out amounted to $4,692,505. The 
cost of raw materials, largely raw furs, amounted to $14,127,000 and thus 
the net value of $9,150,000 was added in the process of manufacture. 


Accompanying the growth of manufactures, has been a stimulation of 
the import trade in raw furs, including the pelts of many animals not taken 
in Canada, but also including Canadian varieties which have found their 
way to the main world markets through the auction sales. For the fiscal 
year 1924 imports of raw furs were $6,734,815; by 1928 they had risen to 
$13,289,863 and in 1929 reached $14,206,619. The imports for the fiscal 
year ended March 1930 ($8,662,790) reflected the conditions of the 1929-30 
season to an abnormal degree—not entirely an unexpected circumstance in 
the case of a commodity so characteristically in the luxury class. 


Export Trade.—Prior to the war, London and Leipzig held the positions 
of outstanding fur markets of the world, but during 1914-1918 St. Louis 
captured the supremacy for the United States, although since the war 
London has regained much of her former prestige. A result of the changed 
situation this brought about has been that Montreal, Winnipeg and, to a 
lesser extent, Edmonton have become important fur marts for buyers from 
the larger world centres. Montreal held the first fur auction sale to take 
place in Canada in 1920. Annual auctions are now conducted there, and 
regular sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. 


FUR EXPORTS, [921-1930 
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A century ago the value of furs exported exceeded that of any other 
Canadian product; the total output is not declining, but exports for the 
year 1930 were only about 1-7 p.c. of our total exports of Canadian merchan- 
dise. The preceding graph illustrates the trend of export valuations over the 
past ten years; it will be seen that it has been definitely upward in face of 
the fact that the trend of prices generally has been downward. Of the total 
export valuation of furs in 1930, nearly 55 p.c. went to the United States 
and 41 p.c. to the United Kingdom. 


Fur Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice for 
trappers to keep foxes caught in warm weather alive until the fur was prime; 
from this has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. The industry is 
devoted chiefly to the raising of the silver fox, a colour phase of the common 
red fox established through experiments in breeding. But although the fox is 
of chief importance, other kinds of fur-bearers are being successfully raised 
in captivity among which are mink, racoon, skunk, marten, fisher and coyote. 
Again, within the past few years extensive areas of marsh land have been 
profitably utilized for the raising of muskrats, and this branch of the industry 
is expanding rapidly. The number of fur farms in Canada in 1928 was 
4,326, compared with 3,565 in 1927 and 2,826 in 1926. During the five-year 
period 1924-28 the number increased by 179 p.c. Fox, mink and muskrat 
farms are the chief kinds with 2,631; 268; and 216 respectively. 


Fox Farming in Canada.—A well laid out silver fox farm in Prince Edward Island. 
Engraving, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 
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The total number of fur-bearing animals born on fur farms in 1928 was 
169,477, compared with 83,161 in 1927, and the number which died from 
various causes was 17,350, compared with 14,480 the previous year. The 
numbers killed for pelts were 32,987 in 1928 and 29,800 in 1927, and the 
numbers and values of pelts sold were 30,262 pelts valued at $2,163,014 
in 1927 and 30,836 valued at $2,389,026 in 1928. The value of live fur- 
bearing animals sold from farms at present exceeds that of pelts. The total 
number of all kinds of animals sold from farms in 1928 was 26,379 valued at 


i NUMBER OF FUR FARMS 
| IN CANADA 


1920-1928 


= 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 


$3,837,420 and for 1927, 17,387 valued at $2,652,150. Silver fox in 1928 
contributed 93 p.c. of this total and the highest price received during the 
vear for a silver fox was $1,000. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the industry there are no signs that fur 
farming is overdone. Canada is regarded abroad as the best source of silver 
foxes for breeding and large numbers have been exported at good prices to 
the United States and Europe. The quality of the pelt does not appear to 
have suffered in captivity and there are many breeders who maintain that 
finer skins are derivable from farms than were ever secured from the wild 
spaces. 
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CHAT THR] XI 


THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


In primitive societies (as among the early settlers of Canada in the 
17th and 18th centuries) manufacturing is normally carried on within the 
household for the needs of the household. At a later period, small shops 
spring up to meet demands of the immediate neighbourhood. Still later, 
with the use of power-driven machinery and the cheapening of transportation, 
the factory system is born, and manufacturing becomes concentrated in 
large establishments situated usually in large industrial centres. 


This last-mentioned stage of development was no more than well founded 
when Canada became a Dominion. Flour milling, it is true, had reached 
considerable proportions, and there were substantial clothing and iron and 
steel manufactures. All told, however, the value of Canadian manufactured 
products in 1870, as recorded at the first Dominion census, reached only 
$221 millions, the capital invested in factories being $78 millions, and the 
number of employees 188,000. 


The encouragement of Canadian manufactures by tariffs had been 
discussed during the ’50’s and to some extent commenced in 1858, but it was 
not until 1878 that a general policy of protection was adopted. Thereafter, 
a considerable growth took place, though at the end of the nineteenth century 
the value of products was only $481 millions, the capital employed $446 
millions, and the number of employees 339,000. 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures mainly as the result of two great influences: firstly, 
the ‘boom’? accompanying the opening up of the West, which greatly 
increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds and especially 
construction materials; and secondly, the war, which not only created 
enormous new demands but left a permanent imprint upon the variety and 
efficiency of Canadian plants. In 1910, when the first of these influences was 
but partly felt, the value of Canadian manufactures had risen to $1,165 
millions, the capital invested to $1,247 millions, and the number of employees 
to 515,000; but by 1920, the “peak” year, the gross value of Canadian manu- 
factured products was no less than $3,772 millions, the capital invested 
$3,371 millions, and the number of employees 609,586. Hundreds of millions 
of capital had been attracted from outside (see page 41) in achieving this 
striking result. The figures declined later, but the accompanying table will 
reveal the situation by provinces in the last year for which comprehensive 
data are available (1928). Subsequent gains in 1929 have brought the figures 
back to even higher levels than 1920. 
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Census of Manufactures, 1928 


Number amber Value of Products 
Province # ae Capital of Em- Per cent 
ments ployees Amount of Total 
Prince: Hdaward. Islands. .....04-542-55. BATT 3,121,568 2,035 4,445,160 0-12 
INOVAUS COULD Sete: He ee eee 1,167 | 138,809,331 | 19,222 84, 948, 608 2-25 
News brunswicle en ered cir 794 114, 660,886 | 17,963 67,410, 742 1-79 
TYE) OFS; ans a Oe a STR arta era 7,231 |1,583,350, 884 |204,959 |1,073, 162,291 28-47 
ONCATIONS ae hee PO Ee ns 9,900 |2,275,921,056 |320,729 |1,949, 724,119 51-72 
INEANTTOD ater sonata eee Ras clicoicus eee alias aoe 871 159, 721,124 | 25,166 | 159,435,094 4-23 
Saskatchewan eee renee 73st 44,622,135 6,173 59, 125, 280 1°57 
A Dertatenn, ote nem ene Niece 778 92,190,476 | 12,827 100, 744, 401 2-67 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 1,624 | 367,898,589 | 48,949 | 270,851,669 7-18 
Wandda sentences see eee 23,379 |4, 780,296,049 |658,023 13,769, 847,364 100-00 


According to the latest census available, Canada possessed in 1928, 
23,379 manufacturing establishments, whose capital investment in lands, 
buildings, equipment, etc., amounted to $4,780,296,049, which employed 
658,023 persons with salaries and wages amounting to $755,365,772, con- 
sumed $1,950,804,339 worth of raw materials (not including fuel) and pro- 
duced goods to the value of $3,769,847,364. As above indicated, however, the 
preliminary figures for 1929 show gains of from 8 to 10 p.c. 


This great growth in manufactures has been helped, especially since the 
war, by the fact that foreign firms have realized the splendid field which 
Canada furnishes for the establishment of branch factories and have invested 
large amounts of capital in varied enterprises which have provided employ- 


The Assembly Line in a Canadian Automobile Factory.—The manufacture of auto- 
mobiles ranked fifth among Canadian industries in 1928; the value of pro- 
duction was nearly 144 million dollars. 


Courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 
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ment for Canadian labour. Among the industries particularly affected are: 
mining, oils, pulp and paper, breweries, aircraft, textiles, motor cars and 
various metal industries, rubber goods, sugar, etc. The movement has been 
encouraged by the desire to sell in the Canadian market free of duty and to 
enjoy tariff preferences throughout the British Empire. 


That Canada with her vast agricultural, forest, and other resources 
should be the centre of large flour-milling, meat-packing, butter and cheese, 
fish-packing, lumber, pulp and paper and electric power industries is natural 
enough but the proportions to which many industries, based on imported 
raw materials, have grown is not so generally realized. The following tab- 
ulation, showing absolute increases in the imports for 1900, 1914 and 1930 
for 25 leading raw and semi-manufactured materials, reflects very clearly 
the increasing scope of manufacturing processes during the present century. 


Commodity 1900 1914 1930 
Alaminaiand Gry Oltecnea ase. ee kee aa DE 45,700 31,225,900 273,176, 600 
Bitamanous*COal =e siete er ee ton 2,769, 938 13, 754, 244 13,886,010 
COCG ANT AWEd Aoki a Tee Se RE lb. 79,050 6, 887, 800 18,909, 700 
Cotton, TaW.- PP cee cin ee ee eee My 54,912,849 76, 993,026 126, 069, 888 
Cotton seed:oll Cruden see aero <n ee os 5,062,300 26,578, 880 40,065,300 
UTS AW es ek ss eee ta ee Ee ae $ 1,240,589 2,335,051 8,476,974 
Grease, for soap and leather.................... Ib. 5,517,405 13,995,011 16, 758, 800 
Hidessraw ico kere ee ee eee 4,214,412 8,777, 694 8,402,075 
TON: OTE tet sneer e ose Sees ee ton 72,519 1,972,207 2,456,919 
Weather, unmanuiacturedieac 0. ok eee $ 1,095,341 3,035, 609 5,919,500 
Tumi ber srOus Ws Wiehe ee es tee ee M ft 99,711 466, 950 161, 696 
Mancanese, OxiGe Ola... wee ss eee ioe 126, 725 4,749, 938 198, 154, 800 
Manilaxandssisalicrass.quste. occu cee ete oe SEC gil. gaet sng oe Renae ae 18,901,000 45,958,800 
Oils; for soap... t anee es, a ee gal. 212,237 393 , 862 2,874,972 
PStroleuni. Crude... ao see ee 334, 704 177,925,688 | 1,178,201,001 
Rubber, PAW ccs acco eemene one ae eee lb. 3,002,576 4,450, 430 73,327, 150 
Sra Wee i re see ees id 69, 832 101, 669 1, 668, 972 
Skelpiron; for'pipe. =... 24 eee 24,746,900 | 203,191,600 338, 727,300 
Sucar- tor refining $725 ee ee cs oe es 267, 623, 607 694,336,500 901,899, 200 
Sulphur’ se irra eee at eee eee i 21,128,656 59,712,420 472,996,500 
Asin 1th: LOCK Biase cc Jot REE eee a nee 2,244,100 4,607,600 5, 631, 800 
an DIate eect ee ae aes se eee ere Ss 50,210, 800 105, 758, 400 154,117, 700 
‘Robacco; Taw... coe es oe eee = 7,928,382 17,598,449 17,113,472 
Wane rods Tor wire: cies senso ee 83, 987, 000 139,612,300 103, 413, 200 
Wool, Taw. se. oh cee: Ce eer ee “ 8,054, 699 7,252,119 10,334, 255 


1 In 1900 the statistics cover ‘‘Ores of metal’’, imports consisting largely of iron ore. 


Statistics of the forty leading industries of 1928 are given on p. 94. The 
pulp and paper industry has now definitely taken precedence over flour and 
grist-mill products as regards total value of production. Between the years 
1922 and 1925 the long supremacy of the older industry was threatened by 
the new giant of the present century, with honours going first to one and then 
to the other. Since 1925 there has been no doubt as to the result, pulp and 
paper having each year substantially increased its lead until in 1928 the gross 
value of the products of this industry were more than 37 million dollars in 
excess of that of flour and grist-mills. The main changes in the order of 
industries compared with 1927 relate to: automobiles, which now ranks fourth 
instead of sixth and which during the year increased the value of its gross 
production by nearly 27 p.c.; non-ferrous metal smelting, which now ranks 
after rubber goods and has taken precedence over electrical apparatus and 
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supplies; the petroleum industry, which now ranks eleventh instead of 
fifteenth and whose gross production has increased by 29 p.c.; castings and 
forgings, and also rolled products, pig iron, etc., both of which industries 
have improved their positions substantially; and sugar refineries which has 
fallen from seventeenth place to twenty-fourth with a reduction in the value 
of gross production of about 14 p.c. 

From a standpoint of capital investment the pulp and paper industry 
is second, by a wide margin, to central electric stations, sawmills coming a 
low third. 


A Modern Newsprint Machine.—This machine, 234 inches wide, is capable of 
producing over 130 tons of newsprint daily. 


Regarding the textile industry as a group, a new record was established 
in 1928, the output valued at $415,402,464, representing an increase of 
$33,395,007, or 8-7 p.c. as compared with 1927. This is the highest figure 
attained since the general depression in 1921; it was exceeded only once, in 
1920, when at a time of inflated values, the value of production amounted to 
$443,770,953. Although exact figures for the physical volume of production 
are not available there is no doubt that the volume in 1928 far surpassed 
that of 1920. This is borne out by the fact that the value of production in 
1928 was only $28,368,489, or 6-4 p.c. lower than that of 1920, while the 
index number of wholesale prices of fibres, textiles and textile products 
declined from 303-2 in 1920 to 162-4 in 1928—a drop of 46-5 p.c. There 
is, therefore, justification for assuming that the year 1928 was in all respects 
a record one as regards the capital invested, number of employees, salaries 
and wages paid, the volume and value of production and the value added 
by manufacture. 
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‘Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1928 


Industry 


Eulprand papers essence cies 
Flour and grist mills........ 
Slaughtering and  meat- 

WACO eecte eray. Scare G 
AlitOmMoObILeSs.o- 2 ee one aa 
Central electric stations..... 
Sawmills. eo cnc cee cee 


Rubber goods, 
{OOUWECAT S. scoot e 
Non-ferrous metal smelting. 
Electrical apparatus......... 
Petroleum refining.......... 
Castings and forgings....... 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 
Railway rolling stock....... 
Bread and bakery products. 
Printing and publishing...... 
Clothing, women’s factory. . 
Steel and rolled products, 
Dis 1TON» C66. sae eee 
Cigars and cigarettes........ 
(BréwernieSi haces snes 
Biscuits, confectionery, 
chewing gum, etc......... 
Hosiery, knit goods and 


glo 
Planing mills, etc........... 
Sugar refineries............. 
Machinery cn. -cectesentncr 
Boots and shoes, leather.... 
‘Sheet metal products........ 
‘Clothing, men’s factory..... 
Acids, alkalies, salts and 
compressed gases.......... 
Furniture and upholstering... 
Agricultural implements..... 
Printing and bookbinding... 
Distillericsicaece sacs eee ee 
Fish-curing and -packing..... 
Leather tanneries........... 
Coke and gas products...... 
Furnishing goods, men’s..... 
Brass and copper products. . 
Paints and varnishes........ 
Coffee, spices, etc........... 


Totals, forty leading indus- 
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Grand Totals, all industries 
Percentage of forty leading 
industries to all industries 


Capital 


685, 687, 459 
63,514,575 


66,198,507 
97,056,328 
956, 919, 603 
175, 729, 448 
45,129,830 


70,459, 066 
120,035, 742 
87, 952, 674 
56,531,614 
95,326,911 
90,960,011 
89,053, 842 
44,377,449 
60, 822, 600 
25,557,610 


114, 292,363 
37,243,547 
67, 148, 686 


52,353, 082 


60,399, 926 
53,431,576 
48, 625,818 
69, 404, 536 
31, 433, 028 
45,346, 299 
27,263,996 


44,250,661 
39,829,474 
91,142,820 
38, 755,308 
51,287, 103 
26, 941, 283 
31,259, 692 
92,145,190 


21,064, 504 


23,576, 863 
24, 256,008 


14, 599, 825 


17, 435|3,937,364,857 


—_— ————$§}.|_ —— |__| —______ 


23 ,379/4,780,296,049 


74-57 


82-36 


Em- 
ployees 


16,113 
16,351 


9,057 
6,644 
5,003 


13,274 


658, 023 
75-48 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


47,322,648 
7, 606, 674 


14, 242,362 
29,548, 114 
24, 087, 420 
34, 721,520 
11, 755,547 


18, 943, 730 
12, 228, 738 
22,756,209 

6,922,580 
26,759,016 
17, 688, 791 
32,452,781 
16, 901, 238 
24,243, 906 
16, 685, 894 


15, 470, 836 
6,197,918 
7,080, 761 


12,534, 629 


15, 056, 696 
13,330, 829 
3, 671,086 
14,938,096 
14, 982, 608 
10, 636, 976 
13, 085, 548 


4,143,302 
13,689,344 
13, 599, 953 
15, 692, 133 

2,560, 459 

5,261,096 

4,486, 828 

5, 608,779 

7,270,875 

6,797,416 

3,967,295 


2,291, 043 


76-43 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


1 


1 
1 


88,490, 421 
65, 032, 821 


42,396,342 
14,892,190 
31,365, 636 
80,451,801 
99,202,776 


45,118,570 
33,260, 225 
38, 784,421 
57,383,841 
31,530,148 
44,704,779 
38,110,053 
36, 151, 747 
15,696, 759 
36, 233, 645 


27, 164, 463 
18, 469, 843 
20, 737, 486 


28, 480, 230 


31,251, 936 
30,021, 888 
40,551,874 
18,976,526 
26, 383, 043 
24,660,978 
24,567,328 


23,404,991 
16,312,469 
17, 607, 861 
13,321,821 
10, 137,114 
20,578, 767 
26,253,779 
17, 164, 246 
17,321, 124 
15, 716, 748 
14, 489, 934 
21,257, 199 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


233,077, 236 
195, 698, 124 


174,096,419 
162,867,495 
143 692,455 
13%, 424, 754 
136, 212, 308 


97,208, 713 
94,341, 702 
93,672,452 
83, 122, 172 
81,904, 852 
79,219,582 
73, 422,057 
71,227,097 
67,879, 806 
63,326,501 


62,071, 674 
61,077, 732 
60, 910,398 


60, 404, 223 


58,551, 758 
52,700,315 
52,085, 155 
51,046, 140 
50,018, 802 
49,846, 671 
48,477,178 


42,336, 846 
41,825, 534 
41,199, 841 
41,018, 466 
38, 423, 743 
36, 267, 732 
35, 202,080 
34,708, 447 
30,314, 552 
28,457,430 
27,868,046 


27,201,292 


——— | 
—_—————_—______, 


755, 199, 372)1,950,804,339]3,769,850,364 


82-20 


80-00 


The leading centres of manufactures to-day are Toronto and Montreal, 
with totals of $565 millions and $554 millions, respectively. After these 
come Hamilton with $166 millions, Winnipeg with $105 millions, Vancouver 
with $94 millions, Oshawa with $85 millions, and Ottawa with $62 millions. 
There are 47 other places having manufactures of $10 millions or over. 

The trend of gross production of the manufacturing industries so far as 
it can be estimated at the time of going to press (December, 1930) appears 
to be upward, for 1929, to the extent of about 10 p.c. as compared with 1928. 
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The principal industrial groups to show increases are: iron and its products, 
non-metallic minerals, wood and paper, non-ferrous metals, chemicals and 
allied products, and central electric stations. 


Trade in Manufactures —Canada is now not only the second largest 
manufacturing country in the British Empire, but her exports of manu- 
factured goods to the other Dominions are rapidly increasing. The capacity 
of Canadian industries and the variety of products marketed are such that 
many classes of goods, formerly imported, are now being manufactured in 
the Dominion in sufficient volume not only to meet the requirements of the 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES 
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home market but also for export. To-day Canada sends manufactured goods 
to almost every country in the world. For 1929 these exports reached 
702 million dollars in value whereas in 1900 they were below the 100 million 
dollar mark and fourteen years later were but 159 million dollars. 


The war years stimulated all exports and in 1920 the record total of 
799 million dollars was reached for manufactured goods, though this was 
under conditions of greatly inflated prices (wholesale prices increased from 
102-3 to 243-5 or by 138 p.c. between 1914 and 1920). The influence of the 
war did away with foreign competition and the prevailing general prosperity 
gave to Canadian manufacturers opportunities for entering new lines of 
production—opportunities which were made the most of, as the figures show. 


If comparison be made on the basis of the proportion of raw and manu- 
factured materials exported, to total exports then the proportion of manu- 
factured goods is found to have increased from 37 p.c. in 1914 to 64 p.c. in 
1920 and the proportion of raw materials to have correspondingly decreased 
from 63 p.c. to 86 p.c. over the same period. Between 1920 and 1925 the 
proportions fluctuated within very narrow limits round 56 p.c. for manu- 
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factures and 44 p.c. for raw materials, but since 1925 the figures for raw 
materials have shown a tendency to increase somewhat, their proportions 
being 47-1 p.c. in 1926, 46-2 p.c. in 1927, 47-2 p.c. in 1928 and 48-5 p.c. in 
1929. Manufactured goods have shown a corresponding tendency to decrease 
their proportion slightly in recent years to make up the 100 p.c. for all exports. 
In a comparison of this nature, however, it must be remembered that the 
total exports of Canadian produce have increased from 482 million dollars 
in 1914 to 1,239 million in 1920 and 1,364 million in 1929 or by nearly 216 p.c. 
in the 16-year interval. 


A Canadian Automobile Tire Factory.—The manufacture of rubber goods, including 
tires, footwear, etc., is now the eighth industry inimportance. In 1925 the value 
of the products was 62 million dollars; in 1928 it was 77 million. Canadian tires 
to the annual value of 16 million dollars are exported to 46 countries. 

Courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 


The proportion of imports of manufactured goods to total imports has 
shown a tendency to increase slightly though steadily in recent years, being 
72-5 p.c. in 1920 and 77 p.c. in 1929. Total imports over the 16 years between 
1914 and 1929 have however only increased from 619 million to 1,266 million 
dollars or by about 104 p.c. 


Conditions during 1930.—Perhaps the best all-round barometer of con- 
ditions is afforded by the indexes of employment maintained from month to 
month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which is based on returns 
received from establishments having 15 hands and over. These industries 
employ close upon 550,000 workpeople, and while the indexes are lower for 
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each month of 1980 compared with 1929, it will be noticed from the following 
table that for the first six months of 1930 they were above those for corre- 
sponding months of 1928. Such manufacturing groups as the non-ferrous 
metals, the non-metallic minerals, electrical apparatus and vegetable foods 
showed a relatively high condition of employment during 1930. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


‘(1926=100) 

Month 1928 1929 1930 Month 1928 1929 1930 
Ganuapyolen ee OOS 107282 106 onli dulyalencsecsene eee oO: 113-1} 120-3 111-3 
Bebruary, lo .4:cdcsn 102-3 112°8 TAO OR Aor ee amin On steage eeu. 115-2 121°6 110-2 
Aare hig le mc seus tes 104-7 | 115-7 | 110-9 || September 1......... 115-9 | 119-8 108-2 
Alprillinnecsten te cies 106:6))0 116°5) |) 11-34) October less 2.12. 115-7 | 120-2 107-8 
Miayelteee ste iat 109-0 119-8 112-4 || November 1......... 115-1 117-2 104-6 


June boo... elses. 2127 60) A2Ee2 LIS 6 Deen lie ce swe s 112-9 | 112-8 100-6 


CHAPTER XII 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry, as here understood, embraces construction in 
transportation and public utilities as well as the more widespread municipal 
and private building operations with their almost complete dependence on 
local demand and whose progress is more sensitive to the state of the money 
market and the cyclical fluctuations of general business conditions. 


The industry as a whole was, until quite recently, regarded as highly 
seasonal. Winter inevitably brought on a serious contraction in operations 
and summer witnessed the employment of more men than could possibly 
be retained throughout the year. But new types of construction and me- 
chanical improvements are now making it possible to work more steadily 


Railway Construction.—A pile driver at work on the Flin Flon branch of the 
Hudson Bay Railway. 


Photo, courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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on all branches of construction the year round. The winter of 1928-29 
witnessed the completion over ice, and by engineering methods which were 
almost revolutionary, of the Hudson Bay Railway. In the face of frost and 
‘snow, blizzard and muskeg, this feat of engineering construction proceeded, 
and steel reached Churchill in March, 1929. While the construction industry 
is still of a pronounced seasonal character, the results of present-day methods 
in building construction are seen in the relatively large proportion of work 
now undertaken in the winter months. According to MacLean Building 
Reports, Ltd., the construction contracts awarded throughout Canada for 
building operations totalled $576,652,000 during the calendar year 1929 and 
for the months of April to September inclusive they were $344,130,000. 
‘This means that during the fall and winter months, October to March 
inclusive, contracts reached $232,522,000 or over 40 p.c. of the total for the 
year. In the case of the figures for building permits for 61 principal Canadian 
cities, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, very much the same 
situation is found to exist; the value of permits for these cities, for April to 
September inclusive (1929), was $143,061,000 and for the entire year 
$234,945,000. In this case, therefore, the value of permits taken out in the 
fall and winter months was also nearly 40 p.c. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Railway expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures are steadily growing items of operating expenses 
and now reach about 100 million dollars per year for steam railways and 
41% million dollars per year for electric railways. Capital investments in 
new lines were $38,111,225, and in additions and betterments, $106,926,685 
(including $59,271,535 for equipment) for steam railways in 1929, making a 
total of $145,037,910 as compared with $70,077,000 in 1928. For electric 
railways the expenditures on road and equipment during 1929 amounted 
to $9,416,397. 

The good roads program of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
undertaken largely since the war, has been another large item of expenditure. 
Under the Canada Highways Act of 1919 there has been spent $20,000,000, 
by the Dominion Government alone, for roads, in addition to the heavy 
expenditures of the provinces, both under the Act (by which they contributed 
60 p.c. of the total expenditure, and the Dominion 40 p.c.), and otherwise. 
The increased use of motor vehicles for passenger and freight movement has 
been the primary cause of the greatly increased expenditures in recent years. 
For the year 1929, expenditures for construction and maintenance of highways 
reached $57,875,410, and during the present year 1930 such expenditures will, 
no doubt, be greater, as much of the $20,000,000 voted in September, 1930, 
by the special session of Parliament called to deal with unemployment, will 
be used to assist the provinces and municipalities in construction operations 
of this kind. 

In the case of public utilities, the annual expenditures on construction 
account are always considerable. The property and equipment accounts of 
the telephone systems of Canada increased by over 19 million dollars during 
1928 and telegraph and cable companies reported expenditures for con- 
struction aggregating $3,203,000 for the same year. 
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Building Operations —The foregoing transportation and public utility 
expenditures have a decidedly appreciable stabilizing effect on the industry 
as a whole, but the greater part of the expenditures on construction are for 
building operations proper, 2.e., for houses, factories, business premises, etc. 
In view of the widespread nature of the undertakings, comprehensive figures 
are not easy to obtain, but the totals of construction contracts awarded, as 
compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., for the latest five complete 
years, are as follows:—1925, $297,973,000; 1926, $372,947,900; 1927, $418,- 
951,600; 1928, $472,032,600; and 1929, $576,651,800. The table given 
below shows the values of such contracts for the eleven months of 1930 to 
November 30, by types of construction, as compared with the same months 


of 1929. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


11 months, 1929 


11 months, 1930 


Type of Construction 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 
PA DATUIENCN GS ieeee Sree Re Eee O50 ito ene ne A eateeencoel on ee otri as 338 22,012,500 299 14, 706, 000 
IRESLOCN COS: ei Pe eA NE. oe ate ka ae 23,740 | 102,049,100 | 19,016 74, 005, 000 
LOUGIS Ss RCSICCNUIGUE Ron A ac, eae ees 24,078 124,061,600 | 19,316 88,711,000 
MChurchea enc tae eee Cir te rate eh aed es 293 8,395, 400 239 6,509, 100 
‘PublictGarag ess veer tected iene ese ie ese cee. 812 12,775,500 641 6, 845, 200 
ELOSDIGal Sern sce Pa ee Ee ea oe pe Porno coerce 112 8, 629,000 92 14, 616, 200 
Tovelsrand) Clubsaeserten ee aa e  eeece bek 279 18, 672,690 146 12,838, 700 
Ofice Bil diness yaw rk wee os tg daes eee 484 35,477,400 313 24,897,900 
NbN Uitcin ese secre a ean Goes ees cc oa oes ee 387 17, 468, 400 364 . 16,397, 200 
SCHOO IS a ota eae e ee erie ee ines cusiens Renee chore 504 21, 682, 800 454 33,458 300 
DbOres seek e ae ere Cee. Sera, ee tre ae 1,521 23, 643, 100 969 9,502, 600 
ARNECALTOS Acero titer EEE tiie. ae ee oS ae ee 62 3,055, 200 72 2,354, 100 
Wise OUSCS tes ators waite ce ees cote erred een irk « sro waco 510 29,306, 400 342 17, 481, 800 
POLLS AB USINESSi oa ke ASE ee 4,964 179,105, 800 8,632 144,901, 100 
EL OLOUS CLNGUSURIALa ee eI Rion ee 649 61,419, 800 546 81,100,600 
SPI OS ores RPE. Pee ee: eR see eee 393 11,005,300 387 9,056, 900 
WamisrandaVynarviesyc wi be coe ae rae tos cee os 265 23,917,900 151 9, 824, 800 
Sewers and. Watermains.. 5.0.0. ccascserctecs conten. 516 16,563, 900 997 23,080, 800 
Rogdsandi Streccsr caesar eee. 943 | © 40,878,500 1,925 39,119 100 
(qeneral Engineering scree. tame sta er ee 188 87, 150, 200 363 86, 663, 000 
Wel PRG RCCTING nes: «daca. mais Ga 4 xe nee 2,305 | 179,515,800 | 38,823 167,744,600 
GTN LOLA Sie ithe sans ar daheekatstolelacee are 31,996 544,103,000 | 27,316 432,457, 800 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiles an estimate of the value of 
construction in 61 cities of Canada as indicated by their building permits. 
In 1929 the value of buildings thus authorized was $234,944,549 as compared 
with $219,105,715 in 1928. For the eleven months of 1930, the unrevised figure 
is $148,359,706. The cities included in the estimate with the corresponding 
values of the permits are as follows:— 


Building Permits, by Cities, 1928, 1929 and 1930* 


Province and City 1930* 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island—Charlottetown.............. 47,500 20,000 - 
ENO Va COLLAR eer ee ao ee eae eee clas ocean cake rh 3,337, 670 5, 748, 282 3,078,176 
PP alifaxweee sete ee Neier ke os ese aoe 2,970, 783 5, 209, 245 2,808,357 
iNew. Glass Gwar wer ee Raeteioitoia cs. s mats 5. ogee 142,110 305,370 64,515 
SS VCNO Veen renee Ritere in et aot terte crete Sie se Bars DSTI 205,304 


233, 667 
*11 months to Nov. 30. . 
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Building Permits, by Cities, 1928, 1929 and 1930*—concluded. 
Province and City 1930* 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
New Brunswickises tiesceem ieee verano taere ees 3,029,044 2,037,934 1, 262, 266- 
Hredericton ecu ee ees ee ee ene 482,000 23,500 148,015 
MOnCtOntiseane coment ee ion oie cers Meare oe 456,492 768, 698 270, 813 
Saint Johneeseeeeine: sete tee ei tera eee 2,090,552 1, 245, 736 843, 438: 
QuebeG s:,.. See cn. pees Feared: alae Maleate sees 38,990, 199 57,984,175 49, 933,504 
Montreal—Maisonneuve............-..eeeeeeeees 30, 829, 236 46,065, 924 36,347,901 
Quebece- ses ee ort een eee roa 4,410,421 5, 684, 183 5, 710, 144 
ShawinigansHalis. 1c. poe eee oe ra eee 468,540 770,618 1,163,581 
Sherbrooke: sosucn ve cas ee eters eee ee 769,550 755,240 1, 128, 233 
THe RAV Crs esenee cence ee oer EOE 842,910 1, 488, 065 1, 681, 450: 
Westinount? 7:4 ncstta ree i ioe or aa eae ee 1,669, 542 3, 220, 145 3,902,195 
OntariO see pie ee ee rer A ore ee 62, 760, 737 95,055, 827 104, 777, 566. 
Belloyille soe ests hee ee Neen eran oer 178,440 533, 730 9,323 
Brantionrd sien. cave aa cece ties eerie eee 608, 967 473,387 802, 528: 
Chathant en coor eee ee eee ee 610, 780 813,560 780,020 
Hortswilliam eo s.scse eens ooo eae 1,216,100 1, 759,000 2,062.000 
CELT ad ss peg ed ete tty acl by ar Ran ie eae 255, 824 527,315 378,581 
Guelph Ae coment ins serra ete son er eet Acar aaa 364, 189 607,377 462,815 
Hamiltoneiec sc. eet eee oe 6, 100, 800 7,008,320 6,342, 100 
IRIN gRtOnie i. ote oe ae GE ae chien error 1,047,086 908, 900 678, 203 
Katcheneryeacnancn tcc e oe eee Eee eee 1,329,510 1,645,351 1,524, 625 
TEONG ON irtoa can ee ee as ee. 2,714,675 2,408, 900 2,561, 705 
Niagara Halls tie ten) ae ee io saa nase 444,348 905,510 2,056,415 
BHA Wat ieee eee eT Tc Pier coe eation 174,995 1,478,090 3.015, 070 
QUES WAN SU See cee a Sete: ohne at apes 6, 166, 705 3, 403,333 5, 421.085 
Owen Sound cen cee es ee eee 111,800 529, 850 262,375 
Peterborougsho sane acm cere cade ton 787,525 618,278 625,577 
PorGeActhurtss gees oe oe ean ne eae 982, 865 555, 945 5, 292,545 
Strationdaisceca eee esa eee Sere 408,747 354, 849 224,412 
St: Catharines tages: sameeren cia ere are 586,542 1,432,392 1, 249, 141 
Sta Lhomas taco a0 eee eee en eee 179, 862 172,190 362, 732° 
Sarnia 5 6c ae eee ae Mae ee ea: 616, 698 1,021, 962 814,586 
Sault Stee Marios ner cere spec creates oreo 587, 698 782, 059 402,419 
POrOnGO Be erecate oe PR ee ead td a A es 27,557,493 47,698, 654 51, 607, 188 
York and East York Townships............. 5,940,616 9, 824, 273 8,210,380 
Wooellandaer aia reece oe oa eee eae eee 190, 825 301, 500 309, 866: 
Win GsOrie Santen eer OEIC ees ones oe ree 2,200, 880 5,571, 849 4,518, 723 
Hast: WiIMGsOM seed a eee eee ce eee me oe 419, 983 561,382 758,315. 
Riverside c:cic aussi ee trond era eae 156,320 383 , 225 496, 460: 
Sand wich? have «sca aero ten ee cae 177,430 856, 190 762,775 
Walkenvilletes.. <3. eer eee i ae aeeee 451,000 1,631,000 2,108,000: 
Woodstocktenmn: : tics meenceee ctw: tyr ee ay tee ea 192,034 287,456 447, 602 
DWE Wetec) off eres MMR yg rests peak, we etl LR Bee Ty 6, 967,804 12,007, 695 11,816, 635 
Branclonie stot is acokte een oe cee eee ea 194, 509 404,342 428.130 
Sts Bonifacessc:..:. scan ee erie ck eat eee 180, 695 553, 103 871.105 
Winniper ain.ecisvsac eee eecels Cia hoe ys eae eee 6,592, 600 11,050, 250 10, 547, 400: 
Saskatchewantavsdsoscm ctr oe oe enh eee 9,038, 291 16, 950, 228 13,449, 826 
Moose: Jaw tii as nc eer ee ait ote Rae ee ee 1,058, 003 1,025,474 1,074,078 
Regina oe eee ee caer, nae ee 2,699, 223 10, 022,631 | 6, 619, 206. 
Saskatoons ccm eee tee ae oe ena nee 5, 280, 965 5, 902, 123 5, 756, 542 
Alberta nee Sees i) ee See oe ee 9,305, 054 17. 953,321 10, 292,579: 
Calgary 2 eee es De ee ee 3,991,461 11,417, 144 6,302, 142 
AmMonton eee eee Ee ma eee ae Avene Sse Ree 4,273,170 5,670,185 3,374,971 
Leth bridge:s eeamee meetin, win recep ate es 970, 118 559,392 498, 590 
Medicine Fiat vse wept stan cents a 70,305 306, 600 116, 876: 
British /Columbiavaqn tence eee ee 14, 883, 407 27,187,087 24,465, 163 
amloops PTA T Es atc, 0, SOPRA RMRECRREIT OEE AE eer CHE 193,435 241, 247 128, 761 
Nanaimo... Die ie ned NER exe io snie ae HC aie yt tet 101,093 112,640 45, 269: 
New Westiminsterseeerne ces so cc econ eee 533, 465 1,011, 629 1,928,324 
Prince: Ruperts cescemaecans Ao ore ey ee 145,995 93, 648 176, 804 
Vancouver. cise une eee coh. ts vk veer eRe eae 12,051, 956 21,572,727 19,445, 288 
North: Vancouver erat. -22 tenuate eee es 133,140 292,515 912,780 
ViICtOrIa a ree ics caer Cae: 1, 724, 323 3,862, 681 1,827,937 
‘Lotals—6ltcitiestat ia) ccm cc a. see ee 148,359,706 | 234,944,549 219,105, 715 


*11 months to Nov. 80 
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These 61 cities had, in 1921, about 32-6 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
while in 1929, the latest complete year, their building permits had a value 
equal to 41 p.c. of the total contracts awarded according to MacLean Build- 
ing Reports, Ltd. Official summary figures of building permits since 1920 
are given below. The index numbers of wages and prices of materials show 
the fluctuations in building costs over the period. It will be seen that while 
wages have advanced by about 12-3 p.c. over the ten-year period, the cost 
of materials has been reduced by over 40 p.c. 


Building Permits, 1920-1930 


Index Numbers 


Average Index ‘| of Employment 
Index Index 

Value Wunibers of Numbers of Numbers ofl. Reported 

of Vatae of Wholesale Waves:in by Employers 

Year Building Parise Prices the Buildin in the 

Permits Tesusd of Building Peades 2] Construction 

Issued (1920=100) Materials (1913=100) Industries (aver- 
7 (1926=100) = age calendar 

year, 1926=100) 

$ 

192025550. 4: Paap I 117,019, 622 100-0 152-4 180-9 - 
LODE een en Ulan 116, 794,414 99-8 122-7 170-5 71-1 
1020 Fe een net ys 148,215,407 126-7 108-6 162-5 76°7 
1QQS EM tee eee. 133,521,621 114-1 111-7 166-4 80-9 
1924S ee Boonen 126, 583,148 108-2 106-7 169-1 80-3 
OZ aware titer 125, 029,367 106-8 103-8 170°4 84-9 
102 Gara caer stan 156, 386, 607 133-6 100-0 172-1 100-0 
192 Amaecee aon t: 184, 613, 742 157-8 96-7 179-3 109-0 
1OZSeett cree 219,105, 715 187-2 98-1 185-6 118-8 
1929 eR Sac eects 234,944,549 200-8 99-0 197-5 129-7 
19S0t eee ee 148, 359, 706 126-8 91-4 203-2 128-2 


*11 months to Nov. 30. 


CHAPTER XII 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES—TARIFF RELATIONS 


The development of a country industrially is illustrated in the character 
of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years, Canada’s imports 
consisted chiefly of manufactured products and the exports of raw or semi- 
manufactured products, but since the opening of the twentieth century the 
reverse is the rule, a large percentage of the imports consisting of raw and 
semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing industries, 
while the exports are made up largely of products which have undergone 
some process of manufacture. 


The trade of Canada reflects, as perhaps no other single medium, the 
gradual growth in the productive system outlined elsewhere in this handbook. 
From an isolated and dependent community Canada has become a nation 
trading with practically every country of the world, exceeding many older 
countries in trade. Canada to-day leads the world in exports of printing 
paper, nickel and asbestos; occupies second place in exports of automobiles, 
wheat and wheat flour and fourth place in the exports of wood pulp. These 
staples make up about 50 p.c. of the Dominion’s total domestic exports. 
In addition she occupies a very high place in the exports of many other staple 
products such as lumber and timber, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw furs, — 
whiskey, meats, rubber tires, farm implements, pulpwood, cattle, raw gold, . 
silver, lead, rye, oats, rubber footwear, leather and hides. In volume of 
trade, Canada also stands high among the leading nations of the world. 
From 1913 to 1929 she advanced from eighth position in imports, tenth in 
exports, and ninth in total trade to fifth position in imports, exports and total 
trade, exceeded only by the United States, United Kingdom, Germany and 
France. In 1929 she occupied third place in exports per capita and fourth 
place in total trade per capita, being exceeded in the former respect by New 
Zealand and Denmark and in the latter by New Zealand, Denmark and the 
Netherlands. In no other field is the progress of Canada more significantly 
written than in her trade annals. | 


The outstanding feature in Canada’s trade record is the increasing foot- 
hold she has gained in foreign markets. To assist in this attack a Commercial 
Intelligence Service was established some years ago in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. It has been strengthened until it now has commis- 
sioners or trade representatives at 36 strategic points in other countries. 
At headquarters in Ottawa are divisions for the answering of trade inquiries, 
for the collection of the latest data with regard to foreign tariffs, for the 
maintenance of directories of exporters and foreign importers, etc. 
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Total Trade 


Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1930 amounted to $2,393,212,000, 
a reduction of almost 10 p.c. compared with 1929 but an increase of 1-4 p.c. 
compared with 1928 and about twenty times the total trade at Confederation. 
In the 33 years from Confederation to 1900 the total trade of Canada increased 
by 197 p.c., but from 1900 to 1930 it has increased by 572 p.c. 

The Dominion’s total trade with the United Kingdom in 1930 was 
$472,355,000, showing a decrease compared with 1929 of 24-5 p.c. and with 
1928 of 21-2 p.c. Total trade with the United States in 1930 was $1,384,- 
062,000, a decrease of 0-4 p.c. compared with 1929 but an increase of 13-8 p.c. 


The Port of Montreal. 
Photo, courtesy Can. Govt. Motion Picture Bureau 


compared with the fiscal year 1928. The above figures of total trade include 
exports of foreign produce from Canada as well as domestic exports. Total 
exports of such foreign merchandise amounted to $25,186,403 in 1929 and 
$24,679,768 in 1930, which is a very small proportion (about 1 p.c.) of total 
trade for those years. The graphs on pp. 105-6 and the following table show 
the trend of total Canadian trade (z.e., excluding the small percentage of 
foreign merchandise exported) during the present century. 


Total Canadian Trade with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Trade with— 


Fiscal Year é Other - Other Total 
ae co British Paved Foreign Canadian 

& Empire Countries Trade 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1906S Bere 196, 640,380 25,570,276 | 252,802,758 44,210, 822 519, 224, 236 
a ae ee vee ne ee 347,324,375 45,844,988 | 559,674,963 97,938,111 | 1,050, 782,437 
AN AAS aha ar re a 416,497,018 78,447,645 808, 546, 839 184,553,510 | 1,488, 045,012 
1929 ee eres... ey. 627,975,484 165,570,872 |1,367,624,374 | 468,218,033 | 2,629,388, 763 
LOS O pew ase, bieee sie 471,017,913 161,428,269 11,362,407, 864 373,677,838 | 2,368,531, 884 
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In 1980 the percentage of total Canadian trade with the United Kingdom 
was 19-9, with other British countries 6-8, with the United States 1t was 
57-5, and with other foreign countries 15-8, whereas in 1929 total Canadian 
trade with these same countries was in the following proportions: 23-9 with 
the United Kingdom, 6-3 with other British countries, 52 with the United 
States, and 17-8 with other foreign; and in 1922: 28 p.c. with the United 
Kingdom, 5-3 p.c. with other British, 54-3 p.c. with the United States, and 
12-4 p.c. with other foreign. 

As regards total Canadian trade therefore the trend in recent years has 
been downwards with the United Kingdom, definitely upwards with other 
British countries, and on the whole upwards with the United States and other 
foreign countries. 

Imports 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, imports were less by $17,405,509, 
or 1-4 p.c., than for the year 1929. Of the total imports of $1,248,273,582 for 
1930, $847,450,311, or 68 p.c., came from the United States; $189,179,738, 
or 15-1 p.c., from the United Kingdom; $63,523,966, or 5-1 p.c., from other 
British countries; and $148,119,567, or 11-8 p.c., from other foreign countries. 
In 1929 the proportions were 68-7 p.c., 15-3 p.c., 5 p.c., and 11 p.c. respectively 
and for 1922, 69 p.c., 15-6 p.c., 4:3 p.c., and 11-1 p.c. 

The percentage of imports from the United States to total imports has 
therefore shown a slight decline in recent years. The same thing is true of 
imports from the United Kingdom. The imports from other British countries 
and other foreign countries have both increased in proportion to total imports. 

The table below gives the import figures for British and foreign countries 
for the years 1906, 1914, 1922, 1929 and 19380. 


Imports from British and Foreign Countries 


Canadian Imports from— 


3 avs Total 
Fiscal Year United ater United Poor, Imports 
Kingdom Empire States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AOOGz gc alccefeiserate: cueletsve cate 69,183,915 14,605,519 169, 256, 452 30, 694,394 283, 740, 280 
LOT ee hartuvelsseeerece nee 132,070,406 22,456, 440 396,302,138 68,365,014 619,193,998 
LOD Qe vers heetecaiste.a a panes 117,135,348 31,973,910 515, 958,196 82, 736, 883 747,804,332 
LOOM chats cinuote caret alee 194,041,381 63,377, 958 868,012, 229 140, 247,523 | 1,265,679,091 
LOSO SAR haistasie teres 189,179,738 63, 523, 966 847,450,311 148,119,567 | 1,248,273, 582 


Commodities are classified by the Bureau of Statistics into nine main 
groups as follows: agricultural and vegetable products, animal and animal 
products; fibres, textiles, and textile products; wood, wood products and 
paper; iron and its products; non-ferrous metals and their products; non- 
metallic minerals and their products; chemicals and allied products; and 
miscellaneous commodities. Imports in the four last-named groups and the 
wood, wood products, and paper group showed increases during 1930, the 
other groups showed decreases which overshadowed the increases by 
$17,406,000—the total decrease of 1930 imports compared with 1929. 
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The most important group from a standpoint of imports was iron and its 
products, under which classification the imports reached $316,878,627, by far 
the most important items being machinery, rolling mill products, automobile 
parts, automobiles and farm implements. 
showed a decrease of nearly 30 million dollars compared with 1929 the first- 
named of the above items increased by $8,855,000 or close to 15 p.c. The 
other groups in order of value of imports were: agricultural and vegetable 
products (chiefly alcoholic beverages, fruits, sugar, grains, rubber, vegetable 
oils, tea, etc.); non-metallic minerals and their products (chiefly coal and 


petroleum); and fibres, textiles and textile products. 


of these groups were over $185,000,000. 


The imports 


Although the group as a whole 


of each 


The following table shows the positions of the thirty chief commodities 


in import trade for the last two fiscal years. 


Thirty Chief Commodities Imported, 1929 and 1930 


Imports, fiscal year 
ended March, 1930 


Quantity 


Value Quantity 


Increase (++) or Decrease (—) 
1930 


Compared with 1929 


Rank Commodity 
—_—_——— (In order of value, 1930) 
1929|1930 

1 iy | Misi biner Vansanictsceten eee eerste 

3 2 Coal eters tale letcnie e Sera ton 

7 | 3 |Crude petroleum........ gal 

4 | 4 |Spirits and wines........ s 

10 | 5 jElectric apparatus............. 

2 6 |Automobile parts............. 

Dir | A VAUCOMObILeS 25 emit No. 

8 | 8 |Plates and sheets (iron).. cwt. 

6 | 9 |Farm implements............. 


12 Greenviruits sce <che eom eee 
Sugar, for refining....... 
Raw COttoncecmees or 
Gasolene:. agen eee gal. 

Books and printed matter..... 
Engines and boilers........... 


Copper and its products....... 
Apel OMe nee ren wee 
Cordes iSite OU ees: 
Wood, manufactured.......... 
Clay and its products......... 


Vegetable oils........... : 
Raw and dressed furs......... 


DT Casas meer arene see 
Glass and glassware........... 


Structural iron and steel cwt. 


18,497, 880 
1,178,201,001 
3,737, 756 


38,912 
11,546,325 


901, 899, 200 
116,509, 158 
169, 626,215 


7,372, 760 


73 ,3827, 150 
14,839,040 


13, 665,996 


221,448 
8,314, 658 
38, 102,295 


69, 117,528 = 
56,812,4181(+-) 719,69 
50, 951, 202] (+-)257,549,56 
44,484, 526|(—) 88,41 
37,611,263 e 
35,746, 929 - 
34, 464, 666|(—) 
31, 755, 866| (+) 
23,778, 878 

22,924,556] (+) 48, 155, 60 
21, 682, 463] (—) 22, 225, 63 
18, 869, 236) (+) 16, 967, 94 


10, 952 
542, 858 


18, 130,779 ~ 
15, 146,437 

14, 898, 632 
14,789,071|(+) 1,368, 16 
14, 764, 645 - 
14, 711,057|(—) 4,376,87 
14,149,266)(+) 710,15 
13,093,458 - 
12, 707, 683 
12,253, 769 
12,244,151|(+) 4,666,000 
11, 657, 968 - 
11,181, 203 - 
11, 103, 065) (—) 46,317 


0 
2 
2 


PPETEEE IAI EEE I ESI 


10, 908,771 van 2,011,300 
10, 694,379|(—) 1,323, 661)(— 
10, 453, 706 = |(-+ 


It is an interesting study to note the changing relations over a number 
of years between the commodities listed by rank. Machinery, which now 
heads the list with imports valued at 69 million dollars, was in sixth place 
ten years ago when its imports were valued at 37 million dollars, being then 
outranked by: sugar and products, $74 millions; coal, $60 millions; cotton 
goods, $51 millions; woollen goods, $46 millions; and rolling mill products, 


$40 millions. 
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Exports 


The total exports for the fiscal year ended March 1930 were $1,144,938,070, 
of which $24,679,768 were exports of foreign produce. The domestic exports 
were, therefore, $1,120,258,302 and showed a reduction of 18 p.c. compared 
with 1929. Of these domestic exports $281,838,175 (25-2 p.c.) went to the 
United Kingdom, $514,957,553 (45-9 p.c.) to the United States, $97,904,303 
(8-8 p.c.) to other British countries and $225,558,271 (20-1 p.c.) to other 
foreign countries. The United States and the United Kingdom have always 
been Canada’s two best customers, but the export records for 1980 show the 


Unloading a Cargo of B.W.I. Bananas by Belt Conveyer at Montreal.—The most 
striking development of Canada’s growing trade with the British West Indies, 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, has been the increased importation 
of bananas direct from Jamaica, in Canadian vessels, instead of through the 
United States as formerly. In 1929, 3,531,015 bunches of bananas were imported 
from the United States and only 56,785 bunches from Jamaica. For the fiscal 
year 1930 the figures were: United States 1,188,351 bunches, Jamaica 2,729,353 


bunches. 
Photo, courtesy Canadian National Railways 


effects of the wheat marketing situation of 1929 in the reduction of the per- 
centage of all exports going to the United Kingdom from 31-5 in that year 
to 25-2 in 1930. On the other hand exports to the United States have risen 
from 36-7 p.c. of all exports in 1929 to 45-9 p.c. in 1930. 

Recent years have shown an increasing percentage of exports to other 
foreign and other British countries. In 1914 the percentage of exports going 
to other foreign countries to total exports was 6-8, in 1929 it was 24, and in 
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LOG OS AS pa LTS © ns) a 
1930, 20-1. The increase in the proportion going to other British countries 
has not been so spectacular, but this percentage has risen from 5-4 p.c. of 
total exports in 1914 to 7-8 p.c. in 1929 and 8-8 p.c. in 1930. 


The following table gives the domestic exports to British and foreign 
countries for the fiscal years 1906, 1914, 1922, 1929 and 1930. 


Canadian Exports to British and Foreign Countries 


DT 


Canadian Exports to— 
Fiscal Y Oth Oth Brie 
iscal Y ear : ther : ther Domestic | 
United cate United ; 
Z British Foreign Exports 
Kingdom Empire States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NODG en scores sate Biers 127,456, 465 10, 964, 757 83,546, 306 13,516, 428 235,483, 956 
VON APRS SS amcekarc 215, 253, 969 23,388, 548 163,372, 825 29,573,097 431,588, 439 
QQ ncn serene en's 299,361, 675 46,473, 735 292,588, 643 101, 816, 627 740,240,680 
NG DO ee es cteeccreseasvearctors 429,730,485 106,396, 532 499,612,145 327,970,510 | 1,363,709, 672 
1930s ORs ees ae 281,838,175 97, 904, 303 514,957, 553 925,558,271 | 1,120, 258,302 


Of the nine main classification groups, agricultural and vegetable products 
ranked first in exports. The exports for the group reached $384,635,751. 
Wheat was by far the chief item accounting for 56 p.c. of the total. While 
still the most important group, exports under this head fell by 40 p.c. 
compared with 1929 owing almost entirely to the falling off of wheat exports. 


Loading Canadian Newsprint for Export, Vancouver.—Printing paper now ranks second 
in order of value among the commodities exported from Canada. 
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The second group in importance was wood, wood products aid paper, 
with a total of $289,566,675, showing an increase of $944,930 compared with 
1929. Newsprint paper was the chief item here and accounted for over half 
the exports. Non-ferrous metals and their products was third, followed 
rather closely by the animals and animal products group. The former, with 
a total of $154,319,429, showed the substantial increase of $41,541,235 over 
the previous year, or nearly 37 p.c.; the chief items, and those which con- 
tributed to the increase were gold (exports of which reached over $34 million, 
an increase of nearly 178 p.c. over 1929), copper, nickel and aluminium. The 
total for the animal and animal products group was $133,009,145, a decrease 
of $25,748,127 compared with 1929. The other groups were all under $30 
million with the exception of iron and its products, of which exports totalled 
$78,589,580. 

The table which follows compares the positions of thirty chief com- 
modities in export trade for the last two fiscal years. 


Thirty Chief Commodities Exported, 1929 and 1930 


Total Exports, Increase (++) or decrease (—) 
Rank Commodity fiscal year ended 
March, 1930 Compared with 1929 
———| (Inorder of value, 1930) ©=|————2H— |, -— 
1929]1930 Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
1 TAKWiGa trey oan ear etts bush.| 177,006,369] 215, 753,475|(—) 193,453 ,182|(—) 212,770, 851 
) | 2) Printing papers. ..heane. ewt. | 49,703,585) 145,401,482|(+) 4,438,999|(+-) 3,058,418 
4} 3 |Planks and boards...... M ft. 1,807,138] 49,446,887 ae 111,028)(+-) 1,783,038 
3 Ae | Witeat tlOur ss. 4,\scetrsion brl. 7,893,960! 45,457,195|(—) 38,511,768|(—) 19,660,584 
Hull ee Sa IW GOCDUl Gm tee ten ear cwt. | 17,359,190] 44,913, 995](++) 09,025}(+) 8,273 
8 | 6 |Copper, ore and blister.. “ 2,396,284) 37,7385,413|(+) 321, 861|(+) 10,830,925 
6 ia\Automopileses.ce. ease No. 79,861) 35,307, 645|(—) 23,705|(—) 7,752,088 
7 SWB Shik Wiener tei. earn ore kane cwt. 3,763,243) 34,767, 739|(—) 793, 134 (—) 214,376 
L9 Qa Wee Olanminn niraanicauaece ates - 34,375,003 +) 21,978,559 
121 Win SOWE Sa nniis isis sites gal. 2,904,579 25,856, 136 (P) 549, 148 +) 1,733,411 
LBS Nickolas meet one cwt. 1,065,175) 25,034, 975|(—) 9, 647 +) 1,154,483 
LAO a Rawlins eects tes 15, ARAN det Ave - 18, 706,311 (—) 5,548,861 
16 | 13 |Farm implements............. - 18,396, 688 (+) 2,525,770 
1LOSII4AN Cheese, eee saree cwt. 922,937| 18,278,004|(—) 203, 155 —) 6,903,849 
LDU loa Rb Oerabires. seca eee Or 3,238,290) 18,039, 924)(—) 53,614/(—) 1,079,915 
145/80 Gia) Mieatsir: havermmeeeite nia eat - 15,030, 671 —) 4,154,259 
LSS) ea eulpivoode. 8 anes. cord 1,345, 692 13, 860, 209 rs, 60,891 me 326, 891 
27 | 18 |Aluminium, in bars...... cwt. 771,919} 18,828,010}(+-) 333,820/(+) 5,219,763 
UcitetOn| Cattloweren acct emaean No. 239,372] 13,119, 462)(—) 1,544|(—) 1,574,581 
21 | 20 |Asbestos, raw........... ton 286,497] 12,074,065|(+-) 17, 618}(+) 806,877 
20 | 21 |Silver ore and bullion... oz. 22,576,768] 11,569,855|(+) 1,807,967|(—) 393,073 
PPA OPN Detect: Sa ms Ae cwt. 2,379,143) 10,637, 887|(—) 301,301|(—) 492,448 
ORES aiBarle viene se ae ee bush.} 14,817,071} 10,388, 735 1} 20,882, 696)/(—) 15,355,236 
28 | 24 | Rubber footwear........ pair 11, 854, 671 9,986, 392)(++) 2, 165, 626 iy 1,396, 542 
Pp OOIS2 DCI ING Freer meetin cee cwt. 1,730,591 8,366, 712|(+) 159, 408|(+-) 59,865 
39 | 26 |Apples, green............ bri. 1,882,280}  8,111,943](+) 801,753|(+-) 3,244,763 
DOM 2 caleotatOesacn cmc cen es bush. 7,957, 568 8, 042,226/(+) 3,008,412\(+) 4,958,774 
S2nle2en Herbilizensme neers es cwt. 4,872,908 7,990,313/(+) 1,424,366 an 1,912,275 
2Om 20 uaa Wid Gsieee eer oe 569,573)  7,730,914)(+) 1 948 —) 1,748,777 
See SOniachinenyma: een cee - 7,154,706 (—) 182,369 


Wheat has been the leading export for more than twenty years and even 
though exports in 1980 show a decrease of $212,770,851 in value this com- 
modity still holds first place. But there have been many changes within this 
period in the order of all the other commodities listed. So recently as ten 
years ago wheat was first, with exports valued at $185 millions; followed by 
meats (now sixteenth), $96 millions; wheat flour, $94 millions; planks and 
boards, $75 millions; and printing paper (now second), $54 millions. 
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Review of Calendar Year, 1980.—The monthly trade figures for 1930 as 
available when going to press and as compared with 1928 and 1929 were as 
follows ($000 omitted) :— 


Imports and Exports by Months, 1928-30 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month | 
1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 


$ 000 $ 000 $ 090 $ 000 $ 000 $ 000 


JENUALY dina Vern deca abees tee. 79,506 96, 958 84, 662 82,56 94,924 73, 507 
BGOEUATY <a eh cioe Give trae ewe las 86,007 97,042 80, 922 88,565 | ‘82,259 66, 690 
March. ..Vin Seu Re et ache pate ve 120,455 | 185,329 | 113,026 | 106,975 | 114,763 89,595 
BUTE couse oem ontons alto we ities 8,490 97,517 71,402 59,098 65, 728 50, 744 
CN GE Seton FOOUDEG GgG Acuob qatant 113,582 | 125,615 | 101,545 | 118,021 | 107,473 77,261 
PURO A 21 isla ow sateen ates 110,704 | 111,949 91,544 |} 107,121 | 112,176 78,703 
TOY an ois s tacit ae same, aes 103,404 | 114,201 84,551 || 125,531 | 102,219 76, 408 
AUEUSE RAUB i ile tlie s 114,175 | 111,631 77,906 || 112,493 96, 265 69, 290 
Sepromi bere: 2, see terainetadae 106, 066 99,380 87,900 |} 109,828 87,751 81,046 
October tis eatye cee set aa hase. 112,341 | 116,271 78,358 || 141,809 | 119,266 82,781 
November (720 Hh event aeons 102,967 | 108,734 76,325 | 167,014 | 111,068 73,061 
Decemberiiie ve dauccicevea. : 94,621 84,365 = 130, 847 88,520 = 


The Canadian Trade Balance 


Since Confederation, exports of all produce from Canada to all countries 
have exceeded imports in twenty-six years, while imports have exceeded 
exports in thirty-seven years. The net excess of exports over imports during 
the sixty-three years totalled $1,736,022,000. The largest excess of exports 
in a single fiscal year was in 1918, a “‘war year’, when it amounted to 
$622,637,000; while the largest excess of imports, amounting to $294,139,000 
occurred in 1913. The ‘unfavourable’ balances occurred chiefly in 1903-1913, 
years of heavy capital imports. 

Since Confederation there has been an excess of exports to the United 
Kingdom in fifty-one years, while an excess of imports has occurred in twelve 
years. The net excess of exports to the United Kingdom during the whole 
sixty-three years has amounted to $5,964,529,000. The largest excess of 
exports, amounting to $779,749,000, was in the war year 1918, while the 
largest excess of imports, amounting to $36,985,000, occurred in 1872. Since 
1889, exports to the United Kingdom have exceeded imports in every year. 


During the past sixty-three years Canada’s trade balance with the 
United States has been unfavourable in fifty-seven years, while in only 
six years has it been favourable. Since Confederation the excess of imports 
from the United States over exports has amounted to the colossal sum of 
$5,711,756,000. From 1882 to date Canada’s trade balance with the United 
States has been “unfavourable” in every year. Canada had a favourable 
trade balance with the United States only during the first four years follow- 
ing Confederation and during the years 1880 and 1882. The largest excess 
of imports from the United States over exports, amounting to $374,734,000, 
occurred during 1917. 
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Canada’s present position among the principal countries of the world 
with respect to trade balance is set forth in the following table:— 


Trade Balances of the Principal Countries of the World, calendar 
years 1928 and 1929 


Credit balance marked (++) Debit balance marked (—) 


Rank 1928 1929 
1928] 1929 Country Amount aoe Amount os 
Million $ $ Million $ $ 
Pee Ee) al TEGO) ERNES fap as a Caer ae oe hye (+) 1,037-6/(+)  8.65/(+) 841-1)(+) 7.01 
2 2 (Bribish india we eee ae cee es ae (+) 299-1)(+) 0.941(+)  287-3/(+) 0.75 
As OLQMA roentind eases ete eee ee ee (=) TEL) (45) 510.52) (>) 88-6|(+) 8.12 
Deira Braail Sos. oo erase e kamen oe ead (+) 33-1/(+) 0.84/(+) 39-7 os. 0.99 
Sanit NGWaAZealan cL. fe aries nee ee (+) 49-8}(+)  84.50/(+) 33-31(+) 22.72 
19 Gi GGrniany tare, ears cern oe eee oe eee (—) 633-0}(—) 10.01}(+) 11-3}(+) 0.18 
10 TAS WEAN Ss eee. Che Se ee earths (—) 88-4}(—) 6.31}(+) 8-9] (+) 1.47 
Zoe 8) | Dritish south Alricars,.m nee eens ee (—) 3°4}(—) 0.35|(—) 3-41(—) 0.37 
) Oeniariks 5. aoe eee er eee et (—) 21-8)(—) 6.27/(—) 22-9|(—) 6.56 
LAseLO | Tapan’.sAme ore, ee eee een cect ee (—)  103-0/(—) 1.63}(—) 30-1/(—) 0.47 
TSS MINOR WAV sas. ne te aciore heer (—) 88:31(—)  31.58}(—) 84-5/(—) 30.06 
Oa 1129] Canad ater. nee oe aie se eee eee ree (+) 151-8](+) 15.7°|(—) 90-6] (—) 9.13 
Aol Sal Es GlovUtaee > acne te Ae nar Mette cass ceca (—) €9-5}(—) 4.98/(—) 91-1/(—) 11.389 
Saas AUSULA Le a -anop tee see eters eel creas (—) 17-0/(—) 2.71)(—) 107-7/(—) 16.91 
1GMete NS witzerlande. sence een eee (—) 117-6)(—) 29.50/(—) 1381-9)(—) 32.84 
Lo aelG Spa (1927 andl 928) seserees viele cee 7} 117-6](—) 5.32/(—)  1386-41(—) 6.04 
Lalo iNet herlandstarrs ase eee Canine —) 280-9}(—) 36.39}(—) 308-7/(—) 39.93 
124) US Wraneen onc... clee maee elena Teens (—) 82-4|/(—) 2.02/(—)  323-5](—) 7.90 
13 ep elo tal cet ek eet ee Ru outer ere (—) 391-8 +} 9.67\(—)  337-21(—) 8.27 
Oa ZO Unitedstcmedomennesier. «ae iat cree (—) 1,718-7/(—)  37.67|/(—) 1,860-5)(—) 40.67 


It will be seen from the above comparison that Canada’s position among 
the nations as regards the balance of trade fell from third in 1928 to twelfth 
in 1929. 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone, however, cannot be taken as a com- 
plete index of its prosperity or otherwise, for there are many other exchanges 
besides those of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to 
find out the basic state of affairs in regard to international transactions. 
Among such more or less ‘‘invisible’ exchanges may be mentioned interest 
and freight payments, financial services, insurance premiums, advertising 
payments, royalties, cash contributions to various objects, the financing of 
tourist expenditures, the money movement which accompanies immigration 
and emigration, etc. If all the visible and invisible items which make up a 
country’s dealings with other countries were set down and totalled the debit or 
credit difference would be a final invisible item representing an export or import 
of capital and this would bring the nation’s trade account into a state of 
balance. Just as in the case of an individual an excess of expenditures over 
receipts must be made up by borrowing or an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures results in a capital asset, so it is in the case of a nation. The accom- 
panying table, which includes the latest estimates of the Bureau of Statistics, 
is designed to cover Canada’s business relations and exchanges with other 
countries as a whole. 
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In this statement an effort has been made to bring together all the debit 
and credit items of the nation’s business for the year 1929. The result shows 
a reversal of the net outward capital movement which has been characteristic 
of Canadian international transactions for the previous few years. 


Estimated Balance of Canada’s International Payments, 1929 
(‘'000’’ omitted) 


Exports Imports 
Item Visible and | Visible and} Balance 
Invisible Invisible 


1. Commodity Trade— $ $ $ 
Recorded merchandise exports and imports........ 1, 208,338 1,298, 993 
Exports and imports of gold coin and bullion and 
SUD SIGIAT VECO nen Naas Arter eat re aie, Ole? . 8,746 
Wnrecordedeinaports:ol suipsiey, nee oe eee eee - 4,000 
Deductions for settlers’ effects shown elsewhere 
anduniscellancousiteMsneersee tein on pee eae: 11,385 18, 630 
otals:Gvisible) mene tect a ie eae ee 1, 248,065 1,288, 109 — 40,044 
2. Freight payments and receipts............00.5es.s++--- 95, 847 134, 026 — 38,179 
Ste LOULIStS EXPONGICUTES: conn w ee a eits cen ae alecsieme he eas ene 299,188 111,301 + 187,887 
4e interest payments and receiptse:.scosccicna. «th eee eee 90, 929 307,017 — 216,088 
5. Non-commercial remittances.............0..eccesescoes 15,000 24,000 — 9,000 
6eHxpendituresiot Governmentsi..so.-ooedeaec ose eee eeee 11, 750 11,300 + 450 
7. Charitable and missionary contributions............... 900 1,800 — 900 
Sere INGUFANCe bral SACELONS eee enters tii orto a oantyate seston erate 45,000! 22,0001) + 23,000 
ONPATGIVCT LISIIN Gar SAN ces) cpthoen isco iot rat oror as ene tena ee 4,000 - + 4,000 
1OMMotionmmicture novaltiess. t+ eee eee een cece nee - By aD) — 3,750 
11, Capital of immigrants and emigrants.................. 11,250 10,493 + 757 
12, Export and import of electrical energy................. 4,075 97 + 3,978 
Gran Gelau als we etree eI eh cute meee 1,826,004 1,913,893 — 87,889 
13. Net capital movement (indirect est.)..............06- 87,889 = + 87,889 


1,913,893 | 1,913,893 a 


1A pproximate. 


The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special mention 
is the tourist trade. For the latest year for which complete returns are 
available (1929) this was calculated to have brought nearly $300,000,000 
into the country. The sum thus spent in Canada is considerably larger than 
the corresponding amounts spent by Canadian tourists abroad, v2z., $111,- 
301,000 in 1929. By far the most important factor in the above is the 
automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being estimated 
that United States tourists spent $208,744,000 in Canada in 1929, while 


Tourist Expenditures, 1924-29 


Excess of 
Expenditures | Expenditures | Expenditures 
of of of Foreign 
Tourists Canadian Tourists 
Year from other Tourists over those 
countries in other of 
in Canada countries Canadian 
Tourists 
$ $ $ 
AUTEN, 2 oes Dts Meese ye cd ens SERPS S PoP ete a es 9 166, 764, 000 73,060,000 93, 704,000 
O25 We ne ee ete Oe erie ter ere eer bce 186,972,000 76,047,000 110, 925,000 
AUS, eo one BAe ROT Soe Re OS Se ees a a 195,918,000 88,961,000 106, 957,000 
LSAT» is Sei cab SITS SEARS SEO SEE Sa Ome 230, 223,000 101, 296, 000 128, 927,000 
ee = BO oti OE A ORS COD OO EC OC OT aR ae SOE aad 266, 693,000 100, 646, 000 166, 047,000 


Ls: oy aSoi GS SN SOON Geb eG O88 SOO CAORHOSn DARE One 299,188,000 | 111,301,000 187,887,000 
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Canadian tourists spent about $65,000,000 in the United States. Tourist 
expenditures are, in part, the return which Canada derives from her pictur- 
esque scenery, her fish and game, her winter sports and other advantages, 
and represents an ‘‘invisible’”’ export which is increasing steadily in value 
year by year. The preceding table gives summarized statistics of the 
tourist trade for the six-year period 1924-29. 

Canadian-United States tourist traffic is greater than that between any 
other two countries in the world. The high per capita wealth in both 
countries promotes travel and the close interlocking of business interests 
necessitates many business trips across the frontier. There is in the United 
States, one automobile to every 4:9 persons and in Canada, one to every 
eight. At dozens of points along the border, paved roads lead into Canada. 
Automobiles may be entered free of duty up to six months, good hotel and 
private tourist home accommodation is available and tourist camps are 
plentiful. No passports are required and the visitor from the United States 
finds language, customs and living conditions very similar to those in his 
own country. For the United States family of moderate income the relative 
cheapness of an automobile holiday in Canada is attractive. Railway and 
steamship lines add substantially to the number of holiday seekers, but it 
is the automobile which has, in the last decade, created such an amazing 
increase in the volume of tourist travel. 


Canada’s Tourist Possibilities.—An alluring scene in the Maritime Provinces. 
Anglers trout fishing in the renowned Lake Rossignol section of Nova Scotia. 


Engraving, court esy Dept. of the Interior 
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As yet little advantage has been taken of the sales opportunity presented 
by this annual influx of millions of visitors, money expended for merchandise 
amounting to only a small fraction of the $100 worth of goods which United 
States tourists are permitted to carry back duty free. With the develop- 
ment of this market by intelligent study, proper advertising and sales 
methods, retail trade in Canada could be increased by millions of dollars 
annually. 

It must not be thought, however, that all the benefits of the tourist 
business accrue to Canada. Canadians are attracted by the larger United 
States’ cities with their larger theatres, museums, etc., and the more “‘settled”’ 
type of scenery, while large numbers of wealthy Canadians visit the United 
States’ winter playgrounds in the south. The estimated annual expenditure 
of Canadian tourists in the United States is only about one-third that of 
United States’ tourists in Canada, but in comparing these the relative 
populations of the two countries should be considered. If United States’ 
tourists to Canada were in the same proportion to the population as Canadian 
tourists to the United States, the income accruing to Canada from this source 
would be more than one billion dollars instead of approximately $290 millions 
as at present, for the expenditures of tourists who arrive by ocean ports are 
estimated at only $10,685,000. 


Tariff Relations 


The British Empire.—Canada’s first grant of a trade preference was 
made in 1897, when she introduced the principle of the “reciprocal’’ tariff, 
which was at once applied to the United Kingdom and some other British 
countries. 

However, under treaties existing at the time, the ‘‘reciprocal”’ tariff had 
to be extended to certain foreign countries and was therefore not a British 
preferential tariff in the accepted sense of the term. The concessions to 
foreign countries ceased in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation by 
Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom 
and to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff was 
established in 1898 (Aug. 1) consisting of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty 
ordinarily paid, which remission was increased on July 1, 1900, to 334 p.c. 
In 1904, the 33% p.c. preferential reduction was superseded, in the case of 
certain commodities, by the establishment of fixed preferential rates. 

In the Customs Tariff Act, 1907 (which provided for a tripartite tariff 
scale, viz., the British preferential, the intermediate, and the general), it 
was enacted that the Government might, by Order in Council, extend the 
provisions of the British preferential tariff to any British country, and the 
provisions of the intermediate tariff, in whole or in part, to any British or 
foreign country that might grant satisfactory benefits in return. Since 1907 
the British preferential tariff has been on most goods, 333 p.c. less than the 
general tariff. The intermediate tariff is somewhat lower than the general. 

For years, Canada has granted free trade to Newfoundland in fish and 
fish products, but as regards other products the British preferential tariff 
has applied since 1928. Canada has trade treaties or agreements with 
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Australia and the British West Indies. Each of these treaties contains 
schedules of goods upon which Canada and the other parties concede to each 
other special rates of duty lower than the respective general tariffs. In the 
case of the West Indies treaty, these schedules cover a very wide range of 
goods and the reductions from general tariff rates are in most cases sub- 
stantial. In the case of the treaty with Australia, the schedules are more 
limited and, as respects some of the goods mentioned, the reductions are not 
so great. 

Preferential tariff treatment for Empire products was established in 
Great Britain in 1915, for practically all dutiable goods, other than alcoholic 
liquors, but import duties are levied on only a comparatively limited list 
of commodities. Preferential rates have been provided in nearly every case 
where a duty has been imposed since 1919. 

The Irish Free State has a somewhat different tariff but with several 
British preferential rates, which apply to Canadian goods. The British 
preferential schedule of the New Zealand tariff is extended to Canadian 
goods, except in the case of motor cars and certain parts, on which there are 
special rates to Canada between the British preferential and the general. 
In Northern Rhodesia (except Congo Basin) and:in Southern Rhodesia, 
Canadian products are granted the British preferential rates, which are in 
force on the generality of goods. The Union of South Africa has incor- 
porated in her tariff minimum and maximum rates of duty, and a certain 
number of the minimum rates have been accorded to Canada. The Union 
tariff is in force also in the native territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
and Swaziland, as well as in South-West Africa and Walfisch Bay. Several 
other parts of the Empire, viz., Cyprus, Fiji, Western Samoa, Mauritius, 
British North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak and Gibraltar grant various prefer- 
ences to Canadian products over goods of non-British origin. 


Foreign Countries.—Arising out of old British treaties which are appli- 
cable to Canada, later British treaties, favoured nation clauses of commercial 
treaties sanctioned by Canadian Acts of Parliament, or Canadian conventions 
of commerce, Canada extends on a reciprocal basis most-favoured-nation 
customs treatment to the following countries:— 


Argentine Republic, France, Portugal, 

Belgium, Hungary, Roumania, 

Colombia, Italy, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
Cuba, Japan, Spain, 

Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Sweden, 

Denmark, Lithuania, Switzerland, 

Estonia, Netherlands, Venezuela. 

Finland, Norway, 


Under mutual most-favoured-nation customs treatment each contract- 
ing country accords to the goods of the other the lowest duties applied to 
similar products of any foreign origin unless there are reservations. Most- 
favoured-nation obligations do not include preferences which a country may 
exchange with its Dominions or colonies. 


CHAPTER XIV 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—STOCK MARKETS 
—PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada, as in the case of other nations, is of primary 
importance among economic activities. The home consumption of goods 
and services by a population of nearly 10,000,000 requires a much greater 
expenditure of economic activity than that required for the prosecution of 
external trade. Internal trade includes manufacture for domestic consumption, 
the transportation and distribution of goods to the final consumer through the 
medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and 
other agencies. It includes all professional services such as those carried on 
by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance companies, and 
innumerable others. All such activities, even if not productive of material 
goods, add substantially to the national income. 


Historically, Canadian internal trade developed in the first place as a 
result of the fur trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by 
Europeans in exchange for their products. This trade spread until it 
covered the whole area of the Dominion, forming, as it were, the framework 
into which the economic activities of the nation were gradually built. 
Lumber, fisheries, agricultural, mineral and other resources were gradually 
exploited. As population grew local manufacturing industries supplanted 
imports. Diverse resources in various parts of the country led to a vast 
exchange of products, and growing wealth gave rise to increasing abundance 
of services so that internal trade assumed ever greater proportions. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1928 the grand total value 
of the activities of those occupied in production alone was $6,679,000,000 
while the combined money value of external trade (imports and Canadian 
exports) was $2,337,305,809. When it is considered that to the above sum 
must be added the value of the many kinds of services performed in Canada 
the importance of internal trade is obvious. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 
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Wholesale and Retail Trade 


The moving of goods of all descriptions so that the ultimate consumer 
may conveniently obtain them, is a business which involves many millions 
of dollars in capital and employs many thousands of hands. A census of 
Canadian trading establishments taken in 1924 showed that there was 
invested in retail establishments alone $1,250 millions and that sales amounted 
to $2,500 millions. Sales at wholesale were estimated to be at least two-thirds 
of that amount. 


Chain Stores.—In recent years great changes have taken place in the 
organization of the distribution of goods. The chain store has appeared 
and is now doing a large and growing proportion of the work of retailing 
merchandise, nevertheless this type of store is not occupying the whole field. 
In a study made by the Bureau of Statistics, in 1930, of 210 chain-store organ- 
izations, it was estimated that independent stores still do 75 p.c. or more of 
the retail business of the Dominion. In food products, the most developed 
section of the chain store movement, they probably account for about 25 to 
30 p.c. of the business. An important result of the chain store movement is 
the rise of organized independents. Large numbers of independent stores 
are forming common buying and advertising organizations, thus bringing to 
themselves some of the economies of large scale dealings enjoyed by chain 
stores. The next few years are likely to see keen competition between these 
rival organizations. 


Merchandising outlets in the 210 chain-store systems mentioned above 
numbered 11,869, of which 2,965 were for food products, 991 for tobacco, 
512 for toilet articles, 428 for women’s, misses’ and children’s clothing, 410 for 
house furnishings, 387 for drugs and drug sundries, 378 for hardware, and 
so forth. Total sales were $256 millions. Food products represented 54-9 p.c. 
of this, women’s clothing 4-2 p.c., men’s clothing 3-8 p.c., tobacco 3-4 p.e., 
dry goods and notions 3-1 p.c., hardware 3-0 p.c., toilet articles 2-7 p.c., 
boots and shoes, 2-5 p.c., ete. 


Internal Freight Movements 


An important indicator of the volume of internal trade is found in the 
reports of revenue freight carried by the railways. In 1929 this revenue freight 
totalled 115,187,000 tons. The returns by provinces throw light on inter- 
provincial trade in Canada. For example, over 24,000,000 tons of freight 
originated in Ontario and about 28,000,000 were received from foreign con- 
nections. Over 35,000,000 tons, however, were unloaded at stations within 
the province and over 21,000,000 delivered to foreign connections, hence 
at least 2,500,000 tons, in addition to Western grain passing through Ontario 
elevators, must have come from other provinces. The accompanying table 
shows the figures for revenue freight by provinces for the first eight months 
of 1930 with comparative figures for 1929. 
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Freight Originated for Eight Months ended August 31, 1930 


Loaded eget 
: at rom 
Province Stations Foreign ae 


in Canada Connections 


tons tons tons 

erincevacwarcelelan cena stare emir eres cet clk ea ete 167,053 - 167,053 
TIGRE VASO ORG ae 26 Bs es 5148 oes Da ALD JEU ae 4,991,127 83 , 325 5,074,452 
ING Wabruns wil Clercq ee eetiet as ore resin soem ans orate 1, 637, 831 502, 855 2,140, 686 
QU CDEC aye rem tes eerie ale Pisa siarcietestore aaciute ontecseav eae + he 6, 889,170 2, 457,679 9,346, 845 
Ontario ee eee etek ae cert Na veratsor latent: 14, 213, 638 16, 223,019 30,436, 657 
UN Rawal hoy oF2 8 Mey Sass HIE och cae eter tc er ats UC in ree 2,865, 905 188,591 3,054,496 
Saskatchewan tec eas Wes ee Pere, Vic vere 3,179, 834 330, 218 3,510,052 
AD OnGe ee etl Schaerer neg east crs ere 4,626, 996 187,769 4,814, 765 
IBribishs Colm bias Gree te oes eee on ces he a a 3,916,437 261,011 4,177,448 

Totals for eight months, 1930................ 42,487,991 20,234, 463 62, 722, 454 

Totals for eight months, 1929................ 49, 953, 841 24,667, 942 74, 621, 783 


Freight Terminated for Eight Months ended August 31, 1930 


Unloaded Delivered 


: at to 
Province Stations Foreign Total 


in Canada Connections 


tons tons tons 

iPrincesMdwardslsland syceesen peers cine om ate eerie 220,383 63 220, 446 
INIGVias SSCOLIAI Sete ae acter eres Sainte elas at oe etd ee ae 4,370,172 270,506 4,640, 678 
INewalsTUunswic itv ck.ct sak.tce aches eke us erstaiatire ere outare 1,491, 458 952, 689 2,444, 147 
QucbeCemees nee ences eee eae Saat 7,182,073 3,389,976 10,572,049 
IN FATio eens ante cctae ate mare tach rathrs aioe ere aieeats 19, 863,451 11, 236, 611 31, 100,062 
INATICO Dataset creer rei eis econ eine Pesto Orhan erctc a a are, 2,914, 987 123, 454 3,038,441 
Sas katChowalleaamecacat names ve trace hatin scien ates 2,450, 617 305, 618 2, 756, 235 
Feb haysS git Wk 8 MAGE een ER A Ge Os ts Re cae 2,560, 402 4,509 2,564,911 
Brigishe Columbia me meec wrens casa see eee cate. 2,954, 813 1, 681,919 4,636, 732 

Totals'for eight months, 1930) \...2..3....... 44,008,356 17, 965,345 61,973, 701 

Totals for eight months, 1929................ 51,319,979 23,750, 670 75,070, 649 


Stock Markets 


A subject often classified under the head of finance but which has affinities 
with internal trade, inasmuch as it concerns a great trading market closely 
linked with the business organization of the country, is that of stock markets. 
The principal stock exchanges in Canada are located at Montreal and Toronto, 
though those situated at other centres such as Winnipeg, Calgary and Van- 
couver are increasing in importance. In recent years there has been a huge 
increase in the volume of business transacted on the stock exchanges due to 
the widespread participation of the general public in the ‘‘bull” market 
which extended from 1924 to 1929. Since the market crash of November 
1929, however, trading has fallen away considerably due to heavy losses, 
business depression and caution on the part of the investing public. 

The extent of public participation in the stock market is illustrated by 
the table below showing the volume of sales on the Montreal Exchange. | 
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Number of Shares Traded on the Montreal Stock Exchange 


Month 1928 1929 1930 

PD ATUAT Yoho sic eects onc ah Ce eRe tee ts ee eaters PATCne Toto Jou eaalloncon 988, 789 
BGDIUSLy sco chica Gost en ome Oe ee eae ate e tie eee aerate 1,274,280 | 2,037,891 830, 534 
Mar CH fh ihc Ph Pik teh ie ee Be eh ee RULE pn Geter 1,393,587 | 2,157.613 1,133, 969 
JN orl Wij aaet Agnes NOMRER I) 5.5 Sond Sineaanis cans tro amas OO Oe DIaOe 1,603,000 | 1,117,430 1, 601, 764 
1 Ea ee Pere Se A Bid Eo ey BA ti SA nt Ae oh 127, (98 1, 287,879 1,088,587 
ARTI A(s ts Se ewRirotes SPEC aN eee oy Geceh Baa kA GM Rey ER 27h Sikes OE hal cane 1,214, 858 766, 813 1,389,170 
AO cree ei ss de Aad ka i Pe NR tye or eA gear Pata ch 700, 127 928, 841 308,399 
PME UBG Ea aacisey prone cil or Ls OL Re EE Oe eS cae 924,940 | 2,103,138 558,387 
(SEs pesto eYe) eae yee nae eiey Ci gare, tC TS Oi EN each 900, 422 1, 854, 675 817,409 
OCEODER Ae rec pers cite Soe Aree Saree site cree mene rare 2,308,349 | 3,609,402 1,350, 604 
IN GVeIl DG sara cu tee laa sateen wars ch aortas ee ein ater Oyoldod I 2s Odiao0 466, 867 
ID Yevels5 s7l ofs) gst het sy gana em 8. 6 hes eM pe RE 2,206, 717 1,088, 757 ~ 


Index Numbers of Seventeen Mining Stocks 


(1926=100) 
Month 1928 1929 1930 
DATUATIY Sire cas te eet ery Mele the cote errr SOAR CATS eee aE 134-0 125-7 77-9 
CODE UAE Vacate eto eee orate Ore ee Soca ae ater a at ee 121-4 1237 86-2 
VERT CURE Seis Sea noncancer irc coc cla Hata ee aoke See ee eT ae 121-5 120-3 85-2 
DG Oy U Dope OPE AN ED on DER Minna SRT sk ee REA SCE A, PRAT One wc ae Pe Rare 115-6 112-7 83-3 
1 IE on Pe See es ee RMR, in Reo yO aan i A Mae WERE LNG Ee he 6 118-1 108-9 76:3 
DUTT ye reste, Oe oe asi UAE RR Oe Ie EE HCO Pate 125-6 103-9 73-2 
SL AeA Se SO CER D. tire Se eR ak: SRR Arti Wer atrn irk Mime aN ens Sey 131-9 109-6 68-7 
PAGS Cicer craeiertete ta cast nee te avo hase TOP Ea. o ovat tepahel Onake yee rare lene: She oem aieadaeneest one 123-6 114-8 68-0 
DICDLOMUDET Sree rie ts Ao ME) ts Moe Bin ire ek ee ere eee 121-9 104-8 68-7 
CO GEOD CTE ers Societe OI eer ee ee SO ee ae ee 113-0 90-1 61:3 
IN OWO1ad DOT ees cece ae tee orc CMTS 0 cee ree ate SPC oe es Cre Pn 116°5 e (hadi 60-5 
ID ECONO Cis se ere aoe an ons cts me cad ret care, eek eee era ieee ae eee 115-1 74:5 ~ 


Taking the prices of stocks in 1926 as equal to 100 the monthly index 
number of industrials reached its peak in September 1929, when it was 315-8, 
that is to say, they were on the average over three times the price prevailing 
in the base year 1926. In the same month the index for public utility stocks 
had risen to 163-1 and that for all common stocks to 217-1. November 1929 
saw the index for industrials at 209-4, utilities at 130-9, and all stocks at 
154-7. Since then the trend has been more gradually to lower levels with a 
minor upward movement in March and April 1980. For August 1930 the 
index for industrials registered only 153-1; that for utilities 116-0 and that 
for all stocks 125-1. 

In mining stocks the peak of the bull market was reached in October, 
1927, when the index was 143-8 (prices in 1926=100). From that date it 
has sagged, with temporary rallies, until it reached the figure of 60-5 in 
November, 1930. 

Prices of Commodities 


Trade of all kinds is inseparably linked with price movements. Index 
numbers measuring the rise and fall of commodity prices are also an important 
indicator of business and of monetary conditions. The Dominion came into 
being at a time of falling prices but after 1870 prices rose. From 1874 to 
1896, however, there was an unprecedented fall, Canada participating ,in 
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this movement to the extent of a drop of at least 50 points, attributable to 
monetary factors, the great increase in production, and improved transport- 
ation facilities. From this point until 1913 prices again tended upward. It 
was a period of rapid and unprecedented prosperity almost the world over, 
and with the rising tide of trade, prices rose steeply. On the basis of 1918, 
the general price level in 1896 was 76-0; by 1912 it had risen to 99-5, a gain 
of over 23 points. In 1913 a slump developed until the Great War, during 
which the rise of prices was again stupendous. With the end of the war 
came a momentary lull, but in 1919 and the early part of 1920 the post-war 
boom carried the level higher than ever. In May, 1920, the index number 
was 256-7. The reaction from the optimism which had hoped too much from 
an impoverished world, drove prices precipitately downward until in 
December, 1921, the index was 150-6. For the three years, 1922-24, it 
remained comparatively stable, but jumped to 160-3 in 1925. During 1926 
the trend was downward, though Canadian prices in that year did not fall 
as much as those in leading countries because of the high level for wheat. 
In 1927 they dropped to 152-5 from 156-2 in 1926. In 1928 they were 150-6 
and in 1929, 149-3. During the year 1930 there has been a very marked 
downward trend in commodity prices, particularly in the course of raw 
materials such as grains, non-ferrous metals and some items in the textile 
group. In October, 1930, the wholesale prices index registered 127-1, the 
lowest level since June, 1916. 


Security Prices, 1930.—The Bureau publishes several series of index 
numbers designed to measure the movement of security prices in general 
and of important groups of stocks in particular, which constitute an important 
barometer of business conditions. The accompanying chart shows the course 
of security prices from 1914 to 1929; the continuation of the series is shown 
in the table of investors index numbers for 1930. Tables of index numbers 
of traders’ activities and of mining stocks during the past three years are 
also given. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks 


(1926=100) 
Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 
1930 
JANUALY ance eee eae ee ear ae eae te ye 120-3 133-3 209-1 155-7 
PeDruar yes eee oe eee tes kalbeals 120-4 141-0 205-5 155-3 
Marelity.c scucctrcerte sate nice cies teaiels as tee 118-3 137-4 210-2 157-6 
ADL cee eas SOON eee ee oa oes a Metavecs 118-6 143-7 220-9 166-5 
BY EPR RNG Ao 6 ns ketone ae eee ae eee 117-7 133-3 196-3 152-1 
ATHLe), RaRGR OES BOR SOR OME Oe CE ert AR tara een 115-2 124-2 165-4 134-7 
ALU Psccmandomia dat oa Ape as COC Een TE On nee 113-1 122-3 162-2 132-0 
PAV aN Meedaoct icbon oOo Ge Gr OCCT Ie ae 113-3 116-0 153-1 125-1 
Septem bere aia rockin caries h ado 117-6 123-1 160-1 130-8 
OCto Deseret eos es rents, Sichhus sis lobes 113-3 112-7 129-2 111-3 
ING VeMmbereaeee ecm an Ne tee ae ae ae 109-3 109-5 129-0 109-6 
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Traders’ Index Numbers of the Prices of the Twenty-five Best Selling 
Industrial and Public Utility Common Stocks on the Montreal 
and Toronto Exchanges 


(1926=100) 
Month 1928 1929 1930 

ATU AR Veter te ee see TT ate Neg te eb RN HO EAE Sel SEL 317-7 1,039-5 828-9 
TEL Ob H ON ak nb t.3 SHO SR OEE NRIs GAGS HE Te eR RIAL SP ais Bn 322-0 | 1,125-8 864-3 
IEW) a art uPA pt OR MaRS coe es ce hh 2 tos Got aa LSU Me Oe et 338-5 1,057-3 898-6 
ANS SIO Gag GH chs SES N Hcl SOPRA UGG Gia Ut tine id a ELE ee anc Ente Oe 379°5 962-4 1,010-9 
IIR anes A ale. mane J Aasitee atta Ais as bead to Rh Ae en ge oe ng eda 417-1 955-1 921-2 
SUIMO ee ere tai: eH Mee ee Pe RN SRR Sy eRe we cia cahe a ests allot 388-0 968-0 821-3 
ANT aesticne acs & UTC OTR ACLS Gece Ate rate CAREC ES Ou we et eee 391-2 1,032-1 . 768-6 
PATUIORIS bemees ee ae eRe ee TANS th eet Ne ore IN RHEE os tata aa CI 391-3 1,170-1 731-3 
DePLeMiDeree rere vem wee she rane tarry,» RU Rae ere enn coe AM 470-6 1, 230-4 778-4 
OCEO DER ae tet ene ere tye, Se ree Arad cite chee WAG clekenetene 553-2 1,125-8 618-1 
INO VEIN DOT Ten Prt tintets eet La ad eer te icy ue REA re Ba Arges Lm 714-1 ' 769-2 612-7 
A DYES aY OTe ge Sea eie ey eer ees iS Were ya oes etapa ann a at aks BNO ler 809-7 786-7 ~ 


Notre.—The ‘‘Trader’s Index’’ measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ trader 
who buys and sells as a whole and turns over his investments every week. 


THE COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
1914-1929 


AVERAGE PRICES,1926=100 


New Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-1930* 


(1926=100) 
TOUS Eerie sete cleerter: GA ec OOOO ee rear ete Ware! aietests 97-3)| 1930! 
1 QAR tee meena, ts ear Odeo LOZS einen eae OS-OiMarO Anuar yen. seo nee 95-6 
nS Ese mies een arama ee Oza LOQA are tte ae teres 99-4 (Mebruaryae a cn eee 94-0 
LOUGr eee ate SASSI IODS Apter ci aiins eee rtee 102° Glue Warchivesrema an cre 91-9 
TORIC eo ete en eee ACSI LOD Gee qant esaiere ae TOO ON MeeA Drillers cs ees 91-7 
LORS Re cae Ata ee MTA OO he wae enon rae en ger as OTs mL ay een trot aa e hncrteane 89-9 
LOT OR Ss spee niet Aeec net es SO ONL OA Sia evrs eve ccs teeters 96-5 UNOS aie eet ae 88-0 
LO Q0 ee (oe ne eae TS DOL O20 ied ted ey meee ened O56 MRI ULY ROS chain. coeee ates 85-8 
102 eer ee eee 110-0 December........... 96-1 AUgUSts Sie. dea le otal 
September.............] 82-5 
October tse aoe 
INOVeMmber-s eee: 79°8 


*236 commodities to 1926, thereafter 502. _ 
1By months, January to November inclusive. 
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Cost of Living 


Statistics relating to the cost of living constitute a very important phase 
of price statistics. Index numbers of retail prices and cost of living issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of view, 
having for their object the measurement of the general movement of such 
prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calculated as to 
make comparisons possible with other general index numbers constructed on 
similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Calculated 
as they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total consumption of each 
commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of 
changes in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from 
that of any particular class or section. 


The Bureau’s index numbers of the cost of living are designed to show 
changes relating to average conditions. On the basis of 1926=100, the 
total index was 66-0 for the year 1914, 124-2 in 1920, and 98-9 in 1928 and 
100-0, exactly the same as in 1926, in 1929. The latter part of 1929 was 
marked by a slight increase over the average for the year, a tendency which 
was still further apparent in the first month of 1930, when the total index 
reached 102-2. There has been a steady decline from January. The index 
for rent, however, has risen consistently, not only throughout 1930, but from 
1927. The food index has shown a relatively rapid decline since the early 
months of 1930. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES 


FOOD, FUEL LIGHTING RENTS CLOTHING AND SUNDRIES.(I926=100) 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1927-1930 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Year Total | Food Fuel Rent ee Sundries 
Index | Index | Index | Index & Index 
Index 
VOD Fatscarsicieee eae ec atoiestee Oe one Mee ee oe 98-5 98-1 97:9 98-8 97-5 99-6 
LILAC eeertpao Casa Ruano A Oe GRE arch Seine ee 98-9 98-6 96-9 | 101-2 97°4 99-0 
1 eA ea eeaanae reo Ta et SOA GCI iG GUICINE See 100-0 | 101-0 96-8 | 103-3 96-9 99-2 
INoVvember rs sects et eee win traieioe 101-5 | 104-3 97-1 105-5 96-5 99-6 
Decombercctecte roe crs cee ene ee 101-6 | 104-8 97-3 105-5 96-5 99-6 
19301— 
ANU ATV 2a cechele Meee eee On ee are ae 102-2 106-5 97-3 105-5 96-5 99-6 
WIGDIUAry.. coke ioe ree ooo a ere ina sara 101-9 106-0 97-3 105-5 95-9 99-6 
Miare hee Oui erate re oscars otetaele roth cae sorte 101-5 104-8 97-4 105-5 95-9 99-6 
JNO ben ara s, Bialetes ceetene ud Minas Raa Ene as. 100-4 101-1 97-2 105-5 95-9 99-6 
A EN Rees 8 Rees GENde Ee ic ceo Met ae ate 100-2 100-7 95-8 106-5 95-0 99-6 
ESL Oe i oe eae ae oreo ee tie cere: etebiow: 100-1 100-4 95-6 | 106-5 95-0 99-6 
SIUIS Marto serrate ites Sere orate eee Sara 99-6 98-5 95:6 | 106-5 95-0 99-6 
INANE ERS Be AROS OS SOG O ORS SUD DES GORGE 98-9 96-3 95-9 106-5 95-0 99-6 
SOLEIL rmcne nse ectielts ein toe oere tes 97°4 93+1 95-8 106-5 91-6 99-6 
October hye estan ae cee ee oe catenins 97-1 92-8 96-4 105-5 91-6 99-6 
INOV ni bet mate rcs cousins eg hee tare 97-0 92-6 96-4 105-5 91-6 99-4 


1By months, January to}November inclusive. 


CHAPTER XV 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways.—The Dominion is a land of magnificent distances. From 
coast to coast is more than 3,500 miles, the population being distributed 
in the main along the southern border. Between different parts of the 
country intervene sections of rough and difficult terrain which present crucial 
problems both for the transportation engineer and operator. In the pioneer 
days when the rivers afforded almost the sole routes of travel (the St. Lawrence 
in particular reaches into the heart of the continent), difficulties of the same 
nature were encountered in the frequent falls and rapids. It is significant, 
therefore, that the earliest important expenditure for public works in Canada 
was for canals; that, later, when the railway era began, it was a railway that 
set the seal to Confederation and another that conditioned the entrance of 
our westernmost province; and that to-day the two great railway systems are 
the largest single employers of labour in the Dominion. The periods of rapid 
railway development, namely in the ’fifties, in the ’eighties and in the first 
fifteen years of the present century, were attended with the most profound 
results on general economic conditions in Canada. 

The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns, 
Que., and Laprairie; it was sixteen miles long and was operated by horses, 
for which locomotives were substituted in 1837. The second railway was 
opened in 1847, and the third in 1848. In 1850 there were only 66 miles of 
railway in Canada. 

The railway era proper may be said to have begun in 1851 with the 
inauguration of the Grand Trunk system and several subsidiary lines through- 
out Ontario and Quebec. At Confederation these had grown to 2,278 miles. 
The Intercolonial, which linked the Maritimes to Quebec and Ontario, was, 
as already noted, a part of the Confederation compact. The next and most 
important step was the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, completed 
in 1885, which opened and made the whole of the great West an integral 
part of the Dominion. The second and third transcontinentals, namely, the 
Canadian Northern Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific (with the National 
Transcontinental) belong to the later era of the twentieth century, and their 
inception is thus within common memory. With their completion Canada 
possessed the most extensive railway system of any country for its population, 
no other in the world exceeding us in mileage per capita. 

The Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railways were from the first owned and 
operated by the Dominion Government. In 1915, on the failure of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Company to take over the National Transcontinental Railway 
from Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, the Government itself undertook its 
operation, together with that of the Lake Superior Branch of the G.T.P. In 
1917, again, the Government acquired the capital stock of the Canadian 
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Northern Railway Company, and in 1919 was appointed receiver for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. Later in 1919, the Grand Trunk was included in the 
Government railway system, which in 1922 was consolidated and re-organized 
under a single national board. This great system now controls 22,915 miles 
of railway, being the largest single system in North America; it includes the 
Quebec Bridge, which has a central span of 1,800 feet, the longest in the 
world. Side by side is the Canadian Pacific with its 14,655 miles of road, 
exclusive of 851 miles controlled in Canada and 5,079 miles controlled in the 
United States, its subsidiary steamship lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and its record in overcoming the geographical obstruction of the Rockies. 
Besides its importance to Canada, the Canadian Pacific, running in a northern 
latitude, forms, with its auxiliary steamship services, a comparatively short 
way from Europe to the Far East, and thus ranks as one of the great trade 
routes of the world. 

Canada has elaborate machinery for the Government control of trans- 
portation in the Board of Railway Commissioners, first organized in 1904, 
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which took over the functions of the Railway Committee of the Privy Council 
as a rate-controlling body. The Commission has jurisdiction also in matters 
relating to the location, construction and general operation of railways. 


Canada’s railway situation in 1929 may be summed up as follows: 
a population of between 9,500,000 and 10,000,000 was served with a total 
of 41,410 miles of single track, and an additional 14,457 miles of second and 
third main track, industrial track, yard and sidings. The single track mile- 
age in Ontario was about 10,873; Saskatchewan had 7,760 miles, Alberta 
5,548, Quebec 4,891, Manitoba 4,294 and British Columbia 4,024. The 
investment in Canadian railways was approximately $3,153,340,000 and the 
gross earnings were $534,106,044. The number of employees was 187,846 
and the wages bill $290,732,500. The Canadian railways carried about 
39 million passengers and 115 million tons of freight during the year and 
used about 30 p.c. of all the coal consumed in Canada. The railways are 
supplemented by efficient and adequate marine services, chains of sumptuous 
hotels extending from coast to coast, and no less than 41,359 miles of tele- 
graphs were under their control and operated directly by them. 


Conditions during 1930.—The light movement of freight experienced by 
the sudden curtailment of business during the fall months of 1929 continued 
through 1930, decreases being recorded for each month from January to July 
compared with the same months in both 1929 and 1928. For the seven 
months the revenue ton-miles were less than in 1929 by 12 p.c. and gross 
revenues were less by over 48 million dollars. Loadings of grain in the 
Western Division, however, have picked up since the harvesting of the new 
crop and have reduced the losses in other commodities, but the total loadings 
for the first 41 weeks were still below last year’s loadings by 112,750 cars in 
the Western Division and by 186,328 cars in the Eastern Division. The 
largest losses at November 22 were: miscellaneous freight, 90,615 cars; grain 
and grain products, 47,604 cars; lumber, 45,947 cars; coal, 37,382 cars; 
merchandise, 40,937 cars, and other forest products, 30,212 cars. 


The railway gross operating revenues and revenue car loadings, by 
months for 1929 and 1930 are shown in the table below. 


Railway Gross Operating Total 


Gross Operating Revenues, Two Revenue 

Month Revenues Large Railways Car Loadings 

1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 

No No. 

$000 $000 $000 $000 000 000 
JANUALY caves cach orice oie 38,398 33, 864 30, 935 26, 787 252 242 
Me Druaryacentes cceeecacee coe sie e 38,429 33,016 80, 722 25,904 261 232 
March sev. neem easterlies © 44,754 37, 648 35,851 29,419 282 200 
ADI Fe ow uteas cui eee ese 45,034 36, 805 36,300 28,797 284 244 
May cc ctees eroa esters Gece 45,291 37,845 36, 742 30,217 307 277 
UTC es latciecicts ee tence ce oie torenels 44,860 38,995 36, 850 31,904 310 269 
ULV A eee ee ots aceiotle csishiie's 47,362 38,071 38, 807 31,324 313 264 
August... ciatecn won eaaudecn tee 45,617 38, 804 36, 703 31,813 318 281 
Septembers:.-.0 noted oso 48,142 44,340 39, 638 37,356 335 303 
October key cee erates ose: 49,575 - 40,798 ~ 353 308 
November jcic.cccacninee wore 41,481 ~ 33, 772 - 284 250 


December. oo ee 39,991 a 32,122 as 231 - 
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Canals.—Canals, as stated, were the earliest large transportation works 
in Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Sault Ste. Marie and was destroyed by United States 
troops in 1814. Another to be built was at the Lachine Rapids in the St. 
Lawrence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau Canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly Canal followed. 
To-day there are six canal systems under the Dominion Government, namely: 
(1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to lake Huron and (6) from 
the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton. The total length of 
the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,594 statute miles. 
Among projected canals the most important are the Georgian Bay route 
and the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterways including the new Welland 
ship canal. As illustrating growth, freight traffic through the Welland has 
increased from about 134 million tons in 1872 to 7? millions in 1929. Total 
canal traffic in 1929 reached 138,700,000 tons which was 5 million tons less 


Welland Ship Canal.—A recent aerial photograph of the flight of twin locks down the 
face of the escarpment between lakes Erie and Ontario. These twin locks, which 
are known as Nos. 4, 5 and 6, permit ships to be passed up the escarpment at the 
ate time as other vessels are being passed down. The aggregate lift is 
13 z eet. 


Engraving, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 
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than the record made in 1928. Up to the end of Sept., 1930, grain 
shipments have been heavier than in 1929 and the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals show increases of 870,000 tons and 250,000 tons, respectively, over 
last year’s traffic, but are still well below the 1928 tonnage. Light iron ore 
and coal traffic has been the chief factor in the decrease of 12 million 
tons through the Sault Ste. Marie locks up to Sept. 30, 1930. 


The new Welland Ship Canal, which has recently been completed, is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the great engineering feats of the world. 
The lock gates were first opened on April 21, 1930, but the official opening 
of the canal is scheduled for the spring of 1931. The Dominion Government 
had expended $112,892,000 net on the construction works up to March 31, 
1930, including $9,378,626 net during the fiscal year 1930. 


The depth of water on the sills is 30 feet, which enables present lake 
vessels of the deepest draught to proceed from upper lake ports to Prescott 
without breaking bulk. When passage through the St. Lawrence rapids 
has been made possible for these vessels by the construction of canals of 
equal depth to the new Welland, access may be had to the port of Montreal. 
The total length of the canal is 27-7 miles and the estimated time required 
for a vessel to pass through it is 8 hours. There are seven lift locks and one 
guard lock on the canal, which overcome a total drop of 326-5 feet from lake 
Erie to lake Ontario. The lift of the Welland Ship Canal locks has no prece- 
dent in actual construction for locks of their size. Near Thorold are three 
sets of twin locks, which have been built in pairs to enable vessels to lock 
on the upward journey at the same time as others are locking downward. 


The construction of the canal was commenced before the war and, after 
temporary abandonment during that period, proceeded uninterruptedly to 
completion. 

Electric Railways——There were horse-car systems in Montreal and 
Toronto as early as 1861, but the first electric street railway (at St. Catharines, 
Ont.), dates only from 1887, followed by the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891, 
and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. They 
are to-day, of course, common to practically all the cities of Canada. Great 
advances have also been made in the construction and use of suburban or 
inter-urban electric lines. Altogether there were, in 1929, 56 electric railway 
companies in operation, owning 2,202 miles of track and about 4,000 cars 
with a capitalization of $221,000,000. They carried 837,000,000 fare passen- 
gers in 1929, paid wages of over $27,000,000 and had a gross revenue of 
about $58,000,000. 


Express Companies.—Express service has been defined as ‘‘an expedited 
freight service on passenger trains”. There are now four systems in opera- 
tion with a capital somewhat over $8!4 millions, operating on 66,061 miles 
of steam and electric railway, boat lines and stage routes, and with gross 
receipts of about $27 millions. They issue money orders and travellers’ 
cheques to the amount of between $80 millions and $90 millions annually. 


Roads and Highways.—Quite as fundamental as railways and waterways, 
especially in these days of extensive motor traffic, is a good roads system 
and in this regard Canada has not been backward. A rapidly increasing 
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tourist trafic which brought into the trade channels of the nation an esti- 
mated sum of around $300,000,000 in 1929 has naturally stimulated first 
class road construction and Dominion and Provincial engineers are devoting 
a great deal of thought and attention to the construction, maintenance and 
care of highways. (See also p. 99.) In 1929 Dominion, Provincial, and muni- 
cipal expenditures on the improvement and maintenance of roads amounted 
to $76,000,000. 


Mileage Open for Traffic, Jan. 1, 1930 and Expenditures 
on Highways, 1929 


Class of Highway Mileage Open 

itm DrON;ecleatst amin eae eran ecto) ele a eed sae a ete iter Sie Wet ee tae 1, Hee us RR CES AM he 179,392 
SLIT DEOMEC Car UE pranp tes ut Nee ecTE LMM, ec. AGRE TEMAS COV led aone lies eae Aaa TL ON 138,551 
TAC ene hide eee ter crane le MTL LOEL eth ie etiam mts al aan cual WUD, ob, faye 63,514 
NVatenOOUnCariia CAC emt yee eer at-ot Memepne Uren foe) perma Fy kahve tee itv come em 4,349 
TRUMAN OUSiT CAC am rey aid eee etcetera rir geee Ten tah hone cate on A te Rao Geka oF 1,914 
IBS ICUMA IN OUSLCONECES LCN UNE Rin sete tial Teves re edie Nee eee MEG cas Cate a enuMnGhae 915 
(Wenn CONCTOLC amen eer eee eee eR SIC Bec OIG HIS IA lo SET cre Tioga area ae 1,450 
{EI OVEN ES ZB aR th ES RNR cou RG, Chee a SER Ree IIe BI Aire as Rl plea a ner Reo I alah eee Pet AeA arma ag 15 
Gop rT W ts Aare ay AS Sie SicitaG ABE NciG CkccaRe AES REI AETO Bip GigE chs a REECE ISR eas Oe Re 390,060 


$ 
BOE COU SETOCOION Wc cerns asi svaie entice men sivic Ais kid wads Pin bk ealentmnmaud Kh nia’e adders nied «mete 55,173, 160 
OT AIMa THOM an COspaem ere sce erica s ers tere wee Tac rer tial ote to te ret ape Peco aed a er crore eM ha eke 21,109, 686 


On Nov. 1, 1930, the new Windsor-Detroit Vehicular Tunnel, another 
link between Canada and the United States, was formally opened for traffic. 
The structure is modern in every way and permits of the passage of 1,000 
motor vehicles per hour. 


The motor car is, of course, a relatively modern improvement. Com- 
mencing as a toy and developing as a luxury of the rich, it now ranks as a 
comfort to those in moderate circumstances and a necessity of life to large 
sections of the population. It is the razson d’étre of the road improvements 
just mentioned; it has taken from the railways not only passenger traffic but 
a large volume of parcel and short haul freight. The automobile manu- 
facturing industry, since its beginning little more than twenty years ago, had, 
in 1929, developed a production valued at $177 millions on a capitalization of 
$98 millions, employing about 16,500 persons. Twenty years ago the number 
of motor vehicles registered in Canada was about 3,000. In 1929 the number 
was nearly 1,195,600 while over 262,625 cars and chassis were manufactured 
in Canada in that year. (See table below for motor vehicle registration by 
provinces). So omnipresent has the motor car become that it is now custom- 
ary to state the number in relation to total population. Thus in Nova Scotia 
in 1929 there was one motor toevery 14 of population, in New Brunswick to 14, 
in Quebec 16, in Ontario 6, in Manitoba 9, in Saskatchewan 7, in Alberta 7, 
and in British Columbia 6. Canada has more motors proportionately (one 
per 8 people) than any other countries except the United States (one per 5), 
the Hawaiian Islands (one per 6), and New Zealand (one per 8). 
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Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, Calendar Years 
1920-1929 


Norgr.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada. 


Prince raat New 
Year Edward Seotia Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
Island cont wick 
No No No. No No 
G20 ave, areaieleee ere resterel riatate easvaiete at eunhee nie a tiene 1,419 12, 450 11,196 41,562 177,561 
ODS PO ee oe eet iets OG aS an Bae 2,955 22, 853 19,022 97,657 344, 112 
1 LOA EE aN ADeOAEG Rey tune Cr wnt aerate Cota ay ce Be | 6,141 40,014 31,852 169,547 544,476 


5 Saskat- British 
Manitoba Sita Alberta Colum bia Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
GUUS ee eee ieee 4! earns 2 apes ee ey cae ee 36,455 60,325 38,015 28,000 407,064 
LDA RS Cee GG e beer SEH OE ME Bioinne 51,241 79,078 54,357 56, 618 728,005 


12D cicrersrer Many a c¥e arht he siyetaat chet el a etchacstche tarshavy teh wT, 840 | 130,229 99, 650 95,647 | 1,195,594 


AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED 
(N 
CANADA 


H 341,316 


652, 121 


1195,594 


Air Navigation.—Still more recent as an invention is the aeroplane, 
which is already of economic importance in the transportation of passengers 
and supplies to new and remote mining areas, etc. The total mileage of 
aircraft increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 6,284,079 in 1929, in which year 
124,751 passengers, 3,903,908 pounds of freight or express, and 430,636 
pounds of mail were carried. 

The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in the development of her 
mining, forest, fishery, water-power and other resources. By the relative 
shortening of the immense distances which characterize the country and by 
facilitating the rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air 
machine has found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial 
forest fire patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing 
regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods 
are now rapidly made, over large tracts of intricate country. 

Regular mails are carried by aeroplane between London, Toronto, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec, and these routes are supplemented 
by many branch feeding lines. The St. Hubert Aerodrome is the terminal 
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for air services. There are about sixty air harbour or sea-plane stations 
scattered over the country and more than a score of amateur light-aeroplane 
clubs partly supported by the Dominion Government. Private planes are 
increasingly engaged in commercial work. (See also pp. 136 and 137.) 

By Order in Council P.C. 2585, which was passed on November 8, 19380, 
the Dominion Government gave approval to the participation of the Canadian 
National Railways in the organization of a Canadian rail-air system of trans- 
portation. The other groups prominent in the formation of the new trans- 
portation service are the Canadian Pacific Railway, Western Canada Airways 
Ltd., and Aviation Corporation of Canada. Practical experience over a 
number of years has clearly demonstrated that commercial airways in Canada 
can best be operated in conjunction with the railways, and the active organ- 
ization of the new system is expected to proceed at once. 


Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going vessels entered and cleared at 
Canadian ports showed an almost continuous increase up to 1914; and 
again since the Armistice there has been a steady increase. The tonnage of 
coasting vessels has also grown, increasing from 10 million tons in 1876 (the 
first data compiled) to 97 million tons in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1929, 
as compared with an increase in sea-going and inland international tonnages 
from 138 millions in 1868 to 94 millions in 1929. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 6,836 
of 652,613 tons. From then there was a fairly steady increase in the number 
of vessels to 8,573, in 1919 followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 1921; since 
when there has been an increase to 8,645 representing 1,366,074 tons in 1928. 

In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada, especially 
in the Maritime Provinces, when the vessels built were mostly wooden sailing 
vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly affected the industry 
in Canada, and there was a more or less steady decline in the numbers of 
vessels built and registered each year from 1885 to 1914. The war stimulated 
shipbuilding and there was a temporary activity assisted by the marine 
program of the Dominion Government. During 1928, the latest year for 
which complete statistics are available, 22 steel vessels of 27,777 gross ton- 
nage, and 46 wooden vessels of 3,029 gross tonnage were built. Of the 
$16,344,616 representing the total value of production in 1928, however, 
only $5,257,265 was for vessels built or under construction, while $7,228,898 
was for repairs and custom work, and $3,858,453 for other products, including 
aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 


Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-7 between 
Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines and Niagara. In 1847 also the Montreal 
Telegraph Company was organized and a line built from Quebec to Toronto. 
Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under the single control 
of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Company, which remained alone in 
the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
Government telegraph lines. To-day there are 360,000 miles of telegraph 
wire in Canada. They handle over 18,000,000 messages, from which the 
revenue is over $16 millions. In addition, six trans-oceanic cables have 
termini in Canada, five on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific, and handle 
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5 million cablegrams annually. There is also the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company and some 34 Government-owned and 74 privately-owned radio 
telegraph stations, on the east and west sea-coasts and on the Great Lakes. 
The number of wireless messages handled is now over 400,000. Radio tele- 
phony has also been established, the total number of radio stations, including 
private receiving stations, increasing from 33,456 in 1924 to 425,000 in 1930. 


Telephones.—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first talk 
was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between Brantford and Paris, a 
distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Telephone development in Canada, 
however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 there were only 4,400 rental-earning 
telephones, 44 exchanges, and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of long-distance 
wire. In 1929 the number of telephones was over 134 millions with a 4 million 
wire mileage, the investment being over $263 millions. In the three Prairie 
Provinces there are well-organized Government systems. Next to the rail- 
ways, the telephone companies are probably the largest annual investors in 
new plant and construction in the Dominion. Canada has more telephones 
per capita than any other country except the United States. 


The Post Office—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department, the Dominion being divided into fifteen districts which 
in their entirety embrace a territory more extensive than that served 
by any other system in the world except those of the United States 
and Russia. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. The number of post 
offices in operation is now 12,409, the postal revenue being approxi- 
mately $39 millions. The auxiliary money order branch issues orders pay- 
able in Canada to the amount of $174 millions annually, and in other countries 
to the value of about $23 millions. In addition, postal notes to the value of 
$15 millions are issued. Postage stamps are sold in Canada to the value of 
approximately $26 millions annually. During the war, the domestic letter 
rate was increased to 8 cents per ounce, but was reduced again to 2 cents as 
from July 1, 1926. Similarly, the 2 cents per half-ounce (Imperial penny 
postage) rate, to Great Britain and other parts of the Empire, established 
at the time of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria,instead of the older 
5 cent rate, was advanced to 3 cents and then to 4 cents in the war period, 
but was reduced to 2 cents as from Dec. 25, 1928. In May, 1929, the 2 cent 
letter rate was applied to France and on Christmas Day, 1929, to corre- 
spondence for the countries of South America. On the Ist July, 1930, the 
rate of letter postage for all other countries was reduced to 5 cents for the 
first ounce and 3 cents for each additional ounce. 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1930 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3.70. This is more remarkable 
when it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 

The air mail service inaugurated about Christmas 1927 has developed 
rapidly. In the first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 9,538 
and the weight of mail carried, 38,484 lb.; for 1928-29 the figures were 308,161 
miles and 321,584 lb.; and during 1929-30, 688,219 miles were flown and 
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425,280 lb. of mail carried. The proportion of mail carried to miles flown 
has decreased each year, owing to the extension of the service to new and 
relatively thinly populated areas which have not enjoyed a frequent mail 
service in the past. Apart from the fact that these services will build up 
in the course of time, the benefits accruing to Canadians in isolated com- 
munities are sufficient to warrant such expansion of the service as has been 
made. 

In December, 1929, the air mail route between Fort McMurray, Alta., 
and Aklavik, N.W.T., was inaugurated. This route extends for 1,676 miles 


Canada’s Air Mail Service.—On the International service between Montreal and 
New York. A Canadian Colonial plane taking on Canadian mail for Albany at 
the St. Hubert airport near Montreal. 


Engraving, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 


down the Athabasca, Slave and Mackenzie rivers to a point nearly 300 miles 
within the Arctic Circle. Remarkable regularity and despatch have char- 
acterized the service. New mining camps of northern Ontario and Quebec 
were also linked up by air mail in December, 1929. 

The principal development of 1930 has been the organization of a daily 
air mail service between Winnipeg and Calgary via Moose Jaw, Regina, and 
Medicine Hat, with a northern link to Saskatoon, North Battleford and 
Edmonton. This service expedites the transcontinental movement of mails 
by 24 hours. 
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CHAPER XVI 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance.—At Confederation the revenues which had previously 
accrued to the treasuries of the provinces were transferred to the Dominion, 
notably the customs duties. The public works, cash assets and other property 
of the provinces, except lands, mines, minerals and royalties, also became 
Dominion property. In its turn, the Dominion was to become responsible 
for the debts of the provinces. Since the main source of the revenues of the 
provinces was now taken over, the Dominion was to pay annual subsidies 
to the provinces for the support of their Governments and Legislatures. 
These subsidies have from time to time been increased. For the years ended 
March 31, 1928, 1929 and 1930, they were:— 


Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 


1928-15930 
Province 1928 1929 1930 
. $ $ $ 
Prince Maward Ielamc sae eee fe cee ae 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 
INOW SCOLIAat ert eee ce leet. Meee Oe Emenee 661,841 661,841 661, 841 
INGwebrunes wi kere eerie ace ee eee eee 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 
QC ors a ata ee een Coe IER SB bs coche ne 2,256, 420 2,256, 420 2,256, 420 
OTERTIO RE es Sea ne ac re reer ts naa eae Ren toe cae 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642, 612 
Wiis Ee ral(e70) ofc Re et aay a RR UN Oe SSG FO a eaboad 1,491, 836 1,500, 214 1,508,591 
Saskatchewanecrnen = octane cleo Ure ie ee ite tae 2,032,575 2,047,935 2,063, 295 
PN Wass oh Re eo te rn Re ero SER eG Cente Sena 1, 643, 942 1, 657,188 1,576, 685 
BETIS COMLN Diary. en re see ee os 738, 816 738,817 738, 817 
ROLES Aa. res see oer co I ieee ees 12,516, 740 ARR, (PAD 12,496, 959 


At Confederation the functions of government were at their minimum 
and required a comparatively small expenditure, so that the amount of 
revenue collected from the people was comparatively small, and the tax 
revenue still smaller. The Confederation agreement, however, provided for 
completion of the Intercolonial Railway, and that with British Columbia for 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway; later on the National 
Transcontinental was undertaken. Indeed, the single item of railways and 
canals accounts for almost the entire increase in the national debt down to 
the Great War which cost the country some $1,700,000,000 besides the heavy 
obligations for pensions. Further, the current ideas of the functions of 
government differ very widely from those which originally existed. Literally 
scores of increased services are now required from the Government; where 
the Government at Confederation had only about 1,500 employees it has 
to-day some 44,000. (See p. 181). 


DOMINION FINANCE 


March 31, 1930, is given in the balance sheet which follows:— 


(From the Public Accounts) 


ACTIVE ASSETS— 


Cash omianGrancan anaemia resus ectisc sere clectaiele ars $ 27,991,597 
SDCCIOPNVOSOR VOM eter oR icnls cint: Aare cite ares fale maine cele 65, 927,474 
Advances, to Brovinces, Banks) OtCe a5... ssc-)cesieccre ovis ce se ser 140,578, 126 
Advances to Foreien Governments...........2...-.000cecce 30, 834, 720 
Soldier and General Land Settlement Loans................. 57,036,174 
Mascellancous!@urrent AiCGounts: «...sinss eee cciee ces oo ease verse 44,454, 361 
PRO tALEAICENVIC CA SSC bain yim crematoria ees oieionsts econ proline aac ei bieree $ 866, 822, 452 
Balance being Net Debt, Mar..31, 1929 (exclusive of interest 

accrued and outstanding carried forward).............. 2,177, 763,959 


$ 2,544,586,411 


LIABILITIES— 
Dominion Notes in Circulationss. secre seeeineee oe $ 174,326, 618 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund................... 6,363,362 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, etc., out- 

GUILT rey con eee tee tea pean Rete ee see aye ERE ERS ct, EN 5,091, 768 
Savinesesanka 1) opOsitaamanwen canis ards eee one 26,086, 036 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds.................0ceceees 70,422, 860 
HerUste BUC Sie eee ee aa Ve Re acine tir Seater e Unseen 20,976,277 
(Contingent cEuinGdsae wine Renee one ete eee ee err 713, 948 
PPEOVAN COVA C COUN LS meh re yon teenie cit ak is EI oh clert tar ore 9,623,817 
d EH ba¥e VEY El Del Ohipn ncn BAR coc Oe: 5 Les A ee ORR Oe Re a Gs Ske eee 2,228,128, 629 

xe lanyeimecis | DIS cunvo MO lrtasuhive hele BSAA Geen ae cad anoews SOHO ORE MOL 2,853,096 


$ 2,544,586, 411 


by railways, under various Acts of Parliament, amounting to $590,491, 292. 


the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table:— 


Fiscal Year 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1930 


Per 
Revenue Per Total capita Net Debt 
Receipts capita Expenditure | Expendi- at 
Receipts 5 eos end of Year 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sed ae ae 13, 687, 928 4-05 14,071, 689 4-17 Won lous loo 
Learner ee 19,335,561 5-55 19,293,478 5-53 77,706,518 
y Pee hee 29, 635, 298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7:82 155,395, 780 
ay eee yl es 38,579,311 7:98 40,793 , 208 8-44 237,809, 031 
SAanio wate 52,514, 701 9-78 57,982,866 | 10-79 268,480, 004 


Fes arate koe 117,780,409 | 16-34 122,861,250 | 17-04 340, 042,052 
AAD ote ae 434,386,537!) 49-64 528,302,513?) 60-11 |2,340,878, 9848 
Boece APE = oF 380, 745,5061) 40-78 - 355,186,423?) 37-83 |2,389, 731,099 
RA AMOR IAT OS 398, 695,7761| 42-07 358,556,751) 37-67 — |2,347,834,370 
Ne recto 422,717,9831| 44-49 378, 658,4402) 39-21 |2,296, 850, 233 
BEART OE 455,463,8741) 46-97 388, 806,3132) 38:62 |2,225,504, 705 
Sree 441,411,8061| 44-45 398,211,539?) 40-10 |2,177,763,959 


in 1928, $4,687,967 in 1929, and $4,540,479 in 1930. 
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A summary review of the financial situation of the Dominion as at 


Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1930 


Norte.~-The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal and interest on loans negotiated 


The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, and 


Net 
Debt 
per 


capita 


1 Exclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,757,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 


2 Includes advances to railways, Canadian Government Merchant Marine, etc., of $110,662,655 


in 1921, $11,205,910 in 1926, $11,569,413 in 1927, $18,493,509 in 1928, $13,646,000 in 1929, and $8,259,905 


in 1930. 
3 The net debt of Canada reached a maximum, for any fiscal year, at March 31, 1923, when it 


was $2,453,776,869. 
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For the first eight months of the current fiscal year ended November 30, 
1930, total Dominion revenues were $266,327,700 compared with $32! 803,497 
for the similar period of the preceding fiscal year, customs revenues totalling 
$95,892,758 compared with $130,584,871. Total expenditures for the same 
periods were $274,296,879 and $269,649,992, respectively. 


Recent Changes in Taxation.—The sales tax, which had been reduced 
from 5 p.c. to 4 p.ec. in 1927, to 3 p.c. in 1928, and to 2 p.c. in 1929, was further 
reduced to 1 p.c. by the Dunning Budget of May 1, 1980. Income tax amend- 
ments, in the general direction of reducing the tax, were also made. 

An extended downward revision of the tariff based upon enquiries made 
by the Tariff Advisory Board was also made in the May-day Budget, and 
the principle of ‘‘countervailing duties” was introduced and applied to sixteen 
specified items. 

At the special session of the 17th Parliament called in September, 19380, 
the Prime Minister and Acting Minister of Finance, the Right Honour- 
able R. B. Bennett, introduced detailed tariff changes designed to ensure 
additional employment and stated that a further revision of the tariff 
would follow at the next session. The principle of ‘countervailing duties” 
introduced by the Dunning Budget was modified so that fixed rates of duty 
were applied to the items mentioned in the former countervailing schedule. 

‘General tariff increases were applied to certain agricultural products, 
iron and steel, textiles, boots and shoes, etc., and steps were taken by the 
Government to ensure that the purchaser be safeguarded against increased 
prices. The Tariff Advisory Board was abolished. 


Inland Revenue-—In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, the gross 
amount of customs duties collected by the Department was $199,011,628, as 
compared with $200,479,505 in 1929 and $171,872,768 in 1928. The total of 
excise duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1930, was $129,825,117, as compared with $148,374,269 in 1929 and 
$149,724,171 in 1928. The total of income tax collected in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1930, was $69,020,726, and of business profits war tax 
$173,300 as compared with $59,422,272 and $455,232 respectively in the 
previous year. 

Provincial Finance-—Provincial Governments in Canada are in the 
position, under section 118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 
31 Vict., ec. 3), and the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), 
of having a considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion 
Treasury. In addition, through their retention of ownership of their lands, 
minerals and other natural resources, the provinces are in a position to 
raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, 
leases of waterpowers, etc. Further, under section 92 of the British North 
America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct 
taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money 
on the sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the tax- 
ation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects of increased — 
expenditure are education, public buildings, public works, especially roads 
and highways, labour protection, charities, hospitals and places of correction. 
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The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the in- 
creases in direct liabilities of the Provincial Governments are shown by aggre- 
gated figures for the years 1873-1929 and by individual provinces for 1929. 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1873-1929, and by 
Provinces, 1929 


5 =e Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Bie tases Revenue Expenditure Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
CUSHIRINS PEO a Reege ee maa NS ee 0 Sp, Fg. Me ont ho AP 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 ~ 
HSS ee carseat esiapetea asc ote eRe. < wie 7,858, 698 8,119,701 ~ 
SILL Ses. WE ie, AiR Le AE pea Ne Re ae any ee 10,693, 815 11, 628,353 - 
LR OLR eee te OPEC he nyo ttn ware teers 14,074,991 14, 146,059 - 
1 OW wees coda ost BOR irce fy oS oe RENCE Re kote: EMER Se 40,706, 948 38, 144,511 128,302, 8481 
1G OT Ree seen e, Sem, On duet Intense Met etal 102,030, 458 102,569,515 565, 470, 552 
1 eas, 5 eens Bro oh tule waar Gee rar Sit eee re Saree 132,398, 729 136, 648 , 242 857, 257,360 
1926 Sree ee oe EN od 8 ee 146, 450, 904 144,183,178 893,499, 812 
BUST ier eu dete Fah Nas by) a gO web RRO ee, ie ORE 156, 845, 780 152,211, 883 915, 237, 988 
TODS eee iets Vey te ek See cd, Deen ae eee Os eg 168, 109, 505 165,538, 910 963, 169, 888 
LO2OKorovisional) pe wees ee Sid Leah ae 2 184, 598, 024 177,542,192 | 1,034,071, 264 
Prince ward slslanGde sss eee 1,083,571 1,033,315 3,132, 234 
JOR SKO OLA Ne oehc cies BARE RO Gre Et Ores 7,390,410 7,288, 486 55,277, 896 
News Brunswick mires ees cotta eet oe 5,991,375 6,521,575 53, 063, 658 
Quchecae seer ce. fun eee ee one ak 39, 976, 283 35, 964, 487 101, 144, 764 
Onbarl Oe eee ee met ee ns ee eee eee 65,549, 718 61,906, 824 429,289, 134 
WW lewenttGler holt. Se wenn kine 2 pk Soran bree eae ee 12,150, 490 12,344,493 98, 705,271 
Saskatchewammeagie wer cae qatar 16,096, 666 Toy 97280 66, 729,579 
JMU OFS Sze os 35 ath et AI an ee ae TNA ean 15, 265, 084 13, 686, 261 115,548, 417 
IBri¢ishsColumibiana. eae ee eter 21,094,427 22, 825,520 111,180,311 


1Statistics for the Proviace of Saskatchewan are for 1913. 


Mumicipal Finance.—Under the British North America Act, the munici- 
palities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organization 
and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost everywhere they 
have very considerable powers of local self-government. If we include the 
local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are over 4,100 
municipal governments in Canada. These 4,100 municipal governments 
have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, reeves,- con- 
trollers, councillors, etc., the experience training them for the wider duties 
of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain of the larger 
municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money than are the 
provinces themselves; for example, the total annual ordinary expenditure of 
Montreal is greater than that of the Provincial Government of Quebec. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased in recent years, as a result of 
the diminished purchasing power of the dollar and larger expenditures on 
education and other public services. Thus the aggregate taxes imposed by 
the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 in 1913 to $110,811,025 
in 1928. In Quebec the aggregate ordinary expenditures of the municipalities 
increased from $19,478,740 in 1914 to $32,928,855 in 1928. In Manitoba, 
again, municipal taxation has increased from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $19,463,666 
in 1929; in Saskatchewan, from $7,811,328 in 1914 to $27,944,725 in 1928, 
in Alberta from $9,791,846 in 1914 to $11,922,319 in 1928 and in British 
Columbia from $8,698,820 in 1914 to $15,928,562 in 1928. The tax receipts 
of the municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,653,310 in 1929 as compared 
with $3,254,094 as recently as 1919. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency and Banking 


Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter. Beads, blankets, 
beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat have been at various times used 
as substitutes for currency. Further, under the French régime playing cards 
stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of exchange 
on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the British period, the 
Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief mediums of exchange, 
together with such paper money as the army bills issued by the Government 


The Royal Mint, Ottawa. 


for supplies during the war of 1812. In 1853 a measure was passed providing 
for the adoption of decimal currency with a dollar equivalent to the American 
dollar, and from January 1, 1858, the accounts of the province of Canada 
were kept in terms of dollars. The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was 
extended throughout the Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian dollar is a gold dollar weighing 25-8 grains, nine-tenths 
fine gold, and thus containing 23-22 grains of gold. Five-dollar and ten- 
dollar Canadian gold pieces have been coined at the Canadian branch of the 
Royal Mint to a limited extent but, in the main, the currency of Canada is 
in the form of silver, nickel and bronze token currency for fractional parts 
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of a dollar and Dominion notes and bank notes for multiples of a dollar. 
The Canadian gold reserves, which exist for the redemption of Dominion 
notes, contain, besides Canadian gold coin, British and United States gold 
coin, which is also legal tender in Canada, as well as bullion. 


Dominion Notes——The issue of Dominion notes in one-dollar, two- 
dollar, four-dollar, five-dollar and fractional units, also in larger notes of 
from fifty to five thousand dollars (and in late years fifty thousand dollars) 
increased steadily prior to 1914, and very rapidly during the war period, 
reaching a maximum in June, 1919, when notes to the value of $300,750,000 
were in circulation. There has since been a considerable decline correspond- 
ing to the reduction in prices, and the notes in circulation at June, 1930, were 
$174,219,000. About 60 to 70 p.c. of these Dominion notes are in the hands 
of the banks as reserves. Dominion notes are legal tender everywhere in 
Canada except at the offices which the Government maintains for their 
redemption. During the war period this redemption was suspended but gold 
payment was resumed on July 1, 1926. 


Bank Notes.—As already stated, Canadians early became accustomed to 
the free circulation of paper money, and practically all Canadian banks at 
their beginning have made the issue of bank notes their chief means of earn- 
ing profit. For the last forty years no note holder of a failed bank has lost 
a dollar. The note holder is the prior creditor in the case of the failure of a 
bank. The circulation of bank notes has proceeded on somewhat parallel 
lines with that of Dominion notes as is shown by the following table:— 


Dominion Bank Note 
Note Circulation 
Year Circulation (averages 
(averages for 
for the year) the year) 
$ $ 
LC AD 5 care Bes epee SOP ISS TERRE Ore SH Pid ie ec ee ot ee a ae 7,294, 1031 15,149,031 
1S 5 (ee ene ppe teeters penises oe Niece 4 eet pe ee eee ao On pray. 13, 403, 9581 22,529, 623 
USS) eevee ap tae teeny Stee a nec I ah aie te ae a UME oO RU ve arcuate Poe 15,501,360 82,834,511 
ULES OE arene ister ok Coe tad vege cia) oe Care AR nil edo fe feaee VON 26,550, 465 46,574, 780 
LOD ND ener S.nlbconh oticnty es Bo aT Tne PS. NORA ROO Co ee aN 89, 628,569 82, 120,303 
LOT eprererne ere re eS Re pe ett or WU dee, yer neh Pahoa ava, Seite iste Brot 159, 080, 607 105, 137,092 
UPA nc CEG Ore oc ee ee eA ee ae ee eee ne ee Cn ae 305, 806, 288 228,800,379 
OD eee tM Pecan or SPs lors aie cio ce ced csicnsak slo aianire Guanes Ree 212, 681,059 165, 235, 168 
BUN Ghai ih cic es CH ACE  SAGECRTE OEG ORE Ae EE Ee TE EOS re rane 190,004, 824 168, 885, 995 
HAG Tatars = oy eds cuss Goo STRSTR CTO AE ERE COIR EMR CEL CRE Ay Ee 184,898,003 172,100, 763 
JOD Sane REN Ea Wed ese nee Kaye nk rte et Nay come ccna cia a et erie 201,171,816 176,716,979 
TEU 53: & ters Civehh oS RIOR ER a RCo RE trot a RICE Fn, Aaa 204,381,409 178,291,030 
IQS (02 Raereeeeetee eres yA caine yseci Pal g Pyne awe as ais Beane ot spareot cio eID ee 170, 236, 722 160, 534, 436 


1 Circulation on June 30. 2 Averages for nine months. 


Banking.—About the commencement of the 19th century the growth of 
Canadian business was being hampered by the unsatisfactory and chaotic 
currency situation. The need for a stable paper currency was temporarily 
met by the army bills referred to above, but the withdrawal of this currency 
at the close of the war of 1812 directed public attention once more to the 
expediency of securing a currency through the establishment of banks. The 
Bank of Montreal commenced business as a bank of note issue in 1817, the 
Bank of Quebec, the Bank of Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper 
Canada at Kingston in 1818, the Bank of New Brunswick in 1820, and a 
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second Bank of Upper Canada at York in 1821, while the Halifax Banking 
Company (private) commenced business in 1825 and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in 1832. Later banks included the Bank of British North America, 
which commenced business in Canada in 1836, Molsons Bank established 
in 1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860, the 
Bank Jacques Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862, 
the Union Bank in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the 
Merchants Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion 
Bank in 1871, the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 
1873, the Bank of Ottawa in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875, the Standard 
Bank in 1876, and others of more recent date. Barclay’s Bank (Canada), a 
subsidiary of the British bank of that name, was established in 1929. 

The Canadian Banking System, which may be described as “a de- 
centralized system of relatively large joint stock, commercial and industrial 
banks, privately owned and managed, but working under a uniform law and 
subject to the supervision of the Dominion Government, with the banks 
kept in competition with each other by the power to organize branches 
freely’, is quite unlike that existing in England and most European countries, 
where a strong central bank stands in close relation to the Government 
Treasury, and unlike that of the United States where a system of regional 
centralization prevails. Though usually described as of Scotch parentage, 
from its resemblance in certain features, especially the branch banks, the 
Canadian system is really derived from that of the United States in the first 
half of the 19th century, the latter system having developed along different 
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lines after the Civil War. The Canadian Banking System is a product of 
evolution, having grown up gradually with changes made from time to time 
as experience directed. Its most distinctive feature, the branch bank system, 
is well adapted to the needs of a country of wide area and small population, 
especially to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west, since 
it forms within itself a ready method of shifting funds from one part of the 
country to another and from one industry to another as the occasion may 
demand and ensures fairly uniform rates over wide areas. 


The present century has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amal- 
gamations and of elimination of the weaker organizations, the number of 
chartered banks which was 36 in 1881, and 34 in 1901, having dropped to 
25 in 1918, and to 11 in 1929. This lessening of the number of banks has 
been accompanied by a great increase in the number of branches. In 1868 
there were only 123 branch banks in Canada. In 1902 the number had 
grown to 747, in 1916 to 3,198, and at the beginning of 1930 to 4,069. From 
1867 to Sept., 1930, the total assets have grown from $78,000,000 to 
$3,228,000,000. 


In recent years the banks of Canada have extended their business outside 
of the country itself and at the beginning of 1930 had among them 189 branches 
in foreign countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the British and foreign West 
Indies, Central and South America, and also in the great centres of inter- 
national finance, London, Paris and New York. 


The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Sept. 30, 1930, are shown in the table below:— 


Number Liabailis) |e ey: 
of Total ties pre ili- Total | Loans nea 
Branch-| 407; to | 40 the | Liabili-/and Dis-) PO", 
Bank es in S aes Share Pp blie ties counts Publi é 
Canada|? ’/ holders Sant 30 Sept. 30,|Sept. 30, Sent. 30 
and Sept. 30,]°Fogq "| 1930 | 1930 |°4oaq°7 
Abroad 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 | 000,000 
iBanksofuvlontreale-s.e ean cen aos 671 794 74 714 788 472 625 
BankonNova SCOtiass.s.6.- 0. + 0.0 346 268 35 231 266 171 201 
Ban kore oronvo nee epee chiens c 202 128 15 112 127 81 98 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 334 53 5 47 52 31 42 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 780 657 60 591 651 409 498 
Royal Bank of Canada...:...:....-. 966 889 70 812 882 584 667 
Dominion. Bank®.) --.4.0..-.. ea. A 140 135 16 118 134 88 101 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 585 149 14 133 147 90 120 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 203 142 15 125 140 90 105 
Weyburn Security Bank............ 30 5 1 4 a 2 3 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)!.......... 1 8 1 7 8 1 1 
RotaismQaG cm natnceccis scars. 4 4,258 | 3,228 306 | 2,894 | 3,200) 2,019 2,460 
ARO tal seeLO 1 pac :.tere eeieee «cass 276212)" ty21h 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Motais- 900m eet ease 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 


1Barclay’s Bank commenced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 
21911. 
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Through the operation of the clearing houses, a record of inter-bank 
transactions has been maintained, since the opening of the first clearing house 
in 1889, which forms a valuable indication of the trend of business. The 
clearings at Montreal, the commercial metropolis of Canada, were $454 
millions in 1889, reached $1,098 millions in 1902, $2,088 millions in 1910, 
$3,722 millions in 1916, $6,254 millions in 1919, and $7,109 millions in 1920 
at the height of the inflation period. This, however, does not tell the whole 
story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry their accounts 
in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalga- 
mation of banks lessens in so far the volume of clearings. Accordingly, a 
record of cheques debited to accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres 
was instituted in 1924; between that date and 1929 Montreal bank debits 
increased from $7,502 millions to $15,558 millions, and the grand total of 
bank debits for Canada from $27,157 millions to $46,670 millions—an increase 
of nearly 72 p.c. in five years. 


The Heart of the Financial District of Montreal.—St. James Street, showing the 
Royal Bank Building. 


Photo, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 
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Bank Clearings and Bank Debits, 1924-1930 


Exchanges of : 
Vioar the Clearing Bene 
Houses of Individual 
Chartered Banks Mecouate 
in Canada 

$000, 000 $000, 000 
OD ere eae Pee REIS 2 oticy al RR ne ace a aol, 17,008 Piles MGT 
TPA sal parti oust alee Cas REDE cet a aa a 16, 762 28,126 
1G 2 Ore par ete et Reference berate ae LB pce ee ae do SN ah Be if, AUS 30,358 
OD Reece eeee ee ee ae ed A eon pe Pome De ay teat oe 20,568 36,094 
ODS ee eee Seer et, chart me RTS pee Je cpa, STE hee On Sava 24,555 43,477 
1 G2 Oe ener te Pane en ts eee Oe LS ite AM 25,105 46,670 

19301—- 

SANUAT Vite woee eee erie ae un cence tiareeN a Suton ation Gi wr melaete 1,746 3,211 
HC DRUAT Ven core eee ee et, Suey hae ERAS has 1ont 2,815 
VET Chipepe eee ropesrprenn tate lochs (2. Gu cia sre terenat ted sna iene 1,696 3,092 
Ja) 0) les eee rec ces cet in eRe ae Nee eo PR 1,618 3,082 
eye Pee ores Peete ra ce a iiss erat atone De mae haied 1,845 3,427 
SUING separa eter ae artes Oxi et haut avaxsteels sic suaneeetenis 1,745 3,398 
Tul Veer ce eters Meter cee ar a scinare an ie ah alibeatets ete 1,686 3,094 
PANU DUIS Uerecer rc oe etic cere Ree argc eter hs Jue Na 1,526 2,802 
Dep lemiloer seperate ore toe era rita 1,579 2,967 
OCTOD ER eee ee cae chic Ceatenin eons 1,956 3,618 
INO Vern DCT eae eee payers art a ere ee elohe aya wai 1,578 2,974 


1By mozths January to November inclusive. 


Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into Canada 
by companies from the British Isles and the United States. Among the first 
companies to transact life insurance business in Canada may be mentioned: 
Scottish Amicable (1846), Standard (1847), Canada Life (1847), Aitna (1850), 
Liverpool and London and Globe (1851), and Royal (1851). No fewer than 
14 companies began business in the early ’70’s, including four native com- 
panies, namely: Sun (incorporated 1865, began business 1871), Mutual of 
Canada (Ontario Mutual, 1870), Confederation (1871) and London (1874). 
By 1875 there were at least 26 companies and possibly several more, com- 
peting for the available business in Canada, as against 47 active companies 
licensed by the Dominion and a few provincial companies in 1929. Of the 
47 companies licensed by the Dominion 28 were Canadian, 7 British and 
12 foreign. 


The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to. the 
individual policy holder. The benefits which may now be obtained under a 
life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy holder and 
of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of death or of 
disability. Within the last few years there has been introduced what is 
known as “group insurance’, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually 
employees, are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying 
amount determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on the term 
plan, the employer paying the premium, or a substantial part thereof. Each 
employee usually has the right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary 
normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of employment. 
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As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of the 
public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the growth in the 
amount of life insurance in force has been phenomenal. In 1869 the total life 
insurance in force in Dominion companies was only $35,680,000 as compared 
with $6,157,308,010 at the end of 1929. The increase in the life insurance in 
force in Canada during the single year 1929 was greater than the total amount 
in force in Canada even so late as 1903, and the increase in the premium 
income of all life companies licensed to transact business in Canada was 
from $193 millions in 1928 to $211 millions in 1929. 


-LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
ISTO seo 


(DOMINION COMPANIES ) 


The table below shows the growth of life insurance month by month in 
1930 as compared with 1929. The statistics are not complete but represent 
approximately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada by Months, 1929 and 1930 


Month 1929 1930 Month 1929 1930 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Januakyss- 2 es 50,116 AGE QOS oNlbaUbyer.<* 4 cee ae ee eee 55,799 47,375 
Hebrouary-2) ete eee 46,957 AD TOO NMA West. 1 eee conse eee 42,032 _ 36,666 
March li Seek bare ARN a ae 49,060 49,924 || September............... 43,520 39, 283 
Ari tee. fees, ho Oe, 52,901 D229 9 Ti BOCLODer as 2 ee eree ne 52,634 45,525 
Maid OE tie) een: 50, 673 49, 624 INovemberaeeenoeen 56, 188 46,382 
UN OL oes, es eee te 54,136 54,901 December... seer ease 54, 857 = 


Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment 
by British fire insurance companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea 
ports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of a 
British company is that of the Phoenix Fire Office of London, now the Phcenix 
Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced business in Montreal in 1804. 
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The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire 
Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova 
Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other 
pioneer fire insurance companies still in operation, mention may be made of 
the following: the Quebec Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business 
in 1818 and was largely confined in ownership and operations to Quebec 
province; the British America Assurance Co., incorporated in 18338, the oldest 
company in Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., organized in 1851 and, 
after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest companies of its kind on 
the continent; two American companies, the A‘tna Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which commenced business 
in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1929, shows that at that date there were 216 fire insurance companies doing 
business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 51 were Canadian, 
64 were British and 101 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first 
year for which authentic records were collected by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 
United States. The proportionate increase in the number of British and foreign 
companies from 59 to 76 p.c. of the total number is a very marked point of 
difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, the latter 
being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which we have 
statistics) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the growth 
of the practice of insurance, but it is also important as an indication of the 
growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws 
light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. At the end of 
1929, besides the $9,431 millions of fire insurance in force in companies with 
Dominion licences, there were also $1,825 millions in force in companies with 
provincial licences, and over $859 millions in force with companies, associa- 
tions, or underwriters not licensed to transact business in Canada, or a grand 
total of about $11,615 millions of fire insurance in force in the Dominion. 


The trend of the growth of fire insurance in force in companies licensed 
by the Dominion Government is indicated by the following figures:— 


Fire Insurance 
Year in force at 
end of Year 


$ 
LSS Ove tee emer te ett Pee een feist = Pista cei ts, stvt Gd eo alo iey a s.toko ome oyeane CES So Bist 411,563, 271 
Dele es caidn ti Sib cho bec. p wha SOS 9 One UO RCD COI OE I ar CCE aOR ve Ooo tr) 720, 679, 621 
LOO ate cee SP ae ON ee ER ANA fee ea leoncs sc erarsa ete io el he oa Saracen ee elaae ws» soos 88 992,332,360 
WWD natin amd nae $a5a-s68E SHG SACOG ES DO SOT eee Ret Ae Ee NCI TS a ee 2,034,276, 740 
LAY res chs one Bia o tum Fis Bus sy ci GANG Cs SNES CIC OSIAAC CCE O Eee OR SSenOL ae 5, 969, 872, 278 
Las crcle cliors pt, 0 EU LIDS oy CISIEID OAR OARS CGT DIGI ESR CRT On oy Ce ere o.0 4 5 oa 7,583,297, 899 
UPA es ones Sins oc AG once ae 8 CONS OEE IO a eRe ee een a 8,051,444, 136 
OA ss spec ones cou Oca Scie ea PERC IOI, bh 3 POOLE AED) SC OE oer OL TOE ns Cre ee te 0 8, 287, 732, 966 
MIDIS. Pesrteieiemm ni teats se Ynporelsust snes sici siete calc csi! + onsie. checels:avsveretousislare acre Sheveleiafousis 4.04 205 8, 869,512,819 


LD) oe 5, ey & 5 Sees Bhs Des OLA Ry aCkCaI SOROS CYR IAI PEER Sea ene See 9,431, 169, 952 
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Miscellaneous Insurance.—Since 1875 the growth of insurance business 
other than fire and life has been a steady one. The report of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that the number of 
companies duly licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate 
glass, and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. Miscellaneous 
insurance now includes in Canada, accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, 
explosion, forgery, credit, guarantee, hail, inland transportation, employers’ 
liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado 
and live-stock insurance, ete. Whereas in 1880, 10 companies transacted 
business of this kind, such insurance was sold in 1929 by 225 companies, of 
which 47 were Canadian, 57 British and 121 foreign. 

The total net premium income for 1929 was $42 millions and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, is automobile insurance, which has greatly increased in 
recent years. As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies doing 
an automobile insurance business was only $80,446; in 1915 it was $573,604, 
and in 1929 $16,829,000. The premium income of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation accident insurance came second with $5,636,000. 
Hail insurance companies were third, with a premium income in 1929 of 
$3,567,000 as compared with $6,919,000 in 1928. The premium income of 
all accident and sickness insurance combined, however, totalled $12,537,000 
in 1929. 

Loan and Trust Companies 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was 
first carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the 
Lambton Loan and Investment Co. was established. In order to legalize 
and encourage such operations, an Act to this end was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Canada in 1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by similar Acts in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia respectively. These early companies were 
termed building societies; their activities comprised mainly the lending of 
money on security of real estate and also the lending of money to members 
without their being liable to the contingency of losses or profits in the business 
of the society. In addition to these operations, such companies were author- 
ized, by an Act of 1859, to “borrow money to a limited extent’’. Later, by 
the Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was given to receive money 
on deposit and to issue debentures subject to certain restrictions. 

The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first 
mortgage security, the money thus made available for development purposes 
being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and 
by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies operating under 
provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mortgage busi- 
ness, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation until in 1899, 102 companies made returns, showing capital 
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stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further increases were again recorded. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, statistics 
of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be collected, 
but of late years these make voluntary returns so that all-Canadian totals are 
again available. The paid up capita! stock of loan companies at the end of 1929 
amounted to $43,336,327; reserve funds to $48,162,701; liabilities to the public 
$162,761,270, and to shareholders $90,885,972; a total of $253,647 ,242. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities 
and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 
Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual trust funds is 
restricted by law. 

Trust companies are principally provincial institutions, since their original 
main functions were connected with probate, which lies within the sole juris- 
diction of the provinces. The aggregate total assets of the trust companies 
of Canada, whether operating under Dominion or under provincial licences, 
show an- increase from $805 millions in 1922 (the earliest year for which 
figures ate available), to $2,060 millions at the end of 1929. Of this enormous 
amount, $1,836 millions was in estates, trusts and agency funds. 


Miscellaneous 


Interest Rates —There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for money 
in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and New York. 
Nevertheless the trend of money rates in the Dominion can be measured. 
Since about the beginning of the century the province of Ontario, the wealthiest 
and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has done its financing 
largely in Canada, hence the fluctuation in the rate of yield of Province of 
Ontario bonds is an excellent long-term indicator of net interest rates in the 
Dominion. Fluctuations in the yield of Ontario bonds for the past five years 
are shown below:— 


Yield of Province of Ontario Bonds by Months, 1926-1930 


Month 1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
HIB NTER IA, Greytcise eo acs cPona acetal mm Mee Ry Acs chee re Ie eae 4-80 4-65 4-30 4-65 4-90 
I Dye) OF ERAN <aams cya 6 ocie a MOCO Et he nS oS ere e hoa 4-80 4-65 4-20 4-70 4-90 
Mier elie et ae Aa Ri ele uae nna ccna niece ein Me aieetis 4-80 4-60 4-25 4-85 4-85 
PAT Trilla eetiee A oie TR ry tan nA ON ee WE Er 4-80 4-56 4-25 4-95 4°85 
VI Vi eR INES RES, Bert nn ai Wat sc Ae Pleat te tse wae 4-80 4-55 4-35 5-00 4-85 
UMNO Sree ea eae earn leln nat fons dt coawuae weak 4-80 4-55 4-40 4-95 4-83 
AUR a ioeeub tei hen Saeki See TA PEPSI Ce cette eee are 4-80 4-55 4-50 4-95 4-80 
ENTE iis 3 ayaa a hee en ek a ee Ree ne Ce Se cea ee 4-80 4°55 4-60 4-90 4-60 
QD LEI Or eae tee ee nt ie a Me PN eet oe oy Ne 4-80 4-55 4-60 5-00 4-45 
OX GiG) BST Oe oh oe, ene es i Aut el el eR PU nen ie 4-80 4-50 4-55 4-95 4-50 
INOV.CIN Chae er ee ae te en tee cas eee eG os 4-75 4-47 4-55 4-95 4-50 
LDXECFENAaH OYSS OR cae als by ane ae ere EE OIE See 4-75 4-35 4-60 4-90 - 
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Commercial Failures.—The cumulative total of commercial failures in 
Canada for the first ten months of 1930 as reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics under the provisions of the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts 
was 1,941 as compared with 1,766 in 1929, 1,614 in 1928, 1,478 in 1927, and 
1,437 in 1926, over the same ten-month period. 

The following tables give for the above five years the distribution of 
failures by provinces and by industrial and commercial groups:— 


Commercial Failures by Provinces, 1926-1930 


Year "Pun Nes: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total 


ef 


19301... 2 53 37 827 635 82 111 120 74 1,941 
UPAR Se sie 1 71 61 927 761 91 84 101 69 2,166 
1928 imine 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
1927 cree ri 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
1920. 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 1,773 


1Ten months January to October inclusive. 


Commercial Failures by Groups, 1926-1930 


7 Trans- 
Manu- | Agri- JOR : Gon- | Porta . Not 
Year |Trade|  fac- cul- Fish. ra struc- — eure ae Classi- | Total 
tures ture ing tion Public fied 
Utilities 

1930!.... 977 395 92 10 8 43 36 24 222 134 1,941 
1929..... 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 154 2,166 
HOS care 884 505 108 Bl 23 70 45 5 263 103 2080 
OD 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 - 243 79 1,841 
1920 re. 805 390 135 PHY 20 52 34 ab 225 84 1,773 


1Ten months January to October inclusive. 
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Occupations of the People-—The latest decennial census, taken in 1921, 
showed that in Canada there were 3,173,169 gainfully employed persons, in 
a population of 6,671,236 aged 10 years and over. This was a proportion of 
47-6 p.c., compared with 49-4 p.c. gainfully occupied in the population of 
1911. The decrease in this ratio during the decade was chiefly due to three 
causes, v2z., the suspension of immigration during and following the Great 
War, changes in laws governing school attendance and working conditions, 
and the presence of widespread business depression in 1921, accompanied by 
much unemployment, especially for male workers. | 

Of the number gainfully occupied in 1921, 2,683,019 or 84-6 p.c. were 
males, and 490,150 or 15-4 p.c. were females. In the 1911 census, 86-6 p.c. 
were males, and 13-4 p.c. were females. In 1921, the proportions of working 
males and females were 77-5 p.c. and 15:3 p.c., respectively, of the total 
populations of these sexes aged 10 years and over; these ratios in 1911 were 
79-5 p.c. and 14-3 p.c., respectively. 

The following table shows the industrial distribution of occupied males 
and females:— 


Occupations of the Gainfully Employed Population of each Sex in 
Canada, Numbers and Percentages in each Occupation, 1921, and 
Percentages, 1911. 


Numbers Percentages 
Occupational Group Males Pomales Males Females 
1921 1921 1911 ) 1921 | 1911 } 1921 
ACTICUILUTO soe ee Rete oe 1,023,706 17,912 38-9 38-2 4-4 3°7 
Bisa inespradkesenceti see ye ace tenis 284,052 627 10-4 10-6 - 0-1 
Domestic and personal service....... 77, 783 134, 632 3°2 2-9 38-1 27°5 
Civil and municipal government..... 81,959 12,582 3-1 3-1 1-1 2°6 
Hishingzandehintino er cesses 29,241 51 1°5 1-1 ~ - 
lOrestr yee ree ace ae eee 39, 808 7 1-8 1:5 - - 
Manufactinesanc: «a sctek eto ince 449,348 106, 410 16-6 16-7 27-0 21-7 
MU ann ree tertowe rare era c variate to rains a eeake 50, 860 203 2-6 1-9 - - 
Prolessionalewe.cscecee onda bE sss 103,479 118,670 2-7 3-8 15-9 24-2 
Trade and merchandising........... 295, 836 77,911 10-2 11-0 11-6 15-9 
EE TAansporeationnre ssemmemer chine tne ies 246, 947 21,145 9-0 9-2 1-9 4-3 
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Totals, Gainfully Employed] 2,683,019 490,150 


It appears from this table that there were no especially marked changes 
in the industrial distribution of male workers during the decade 1911 to 1921; 
agriculture, despite an absolute gain in numbers employed, showed a small 
decrease in its proportion to the total, while mining declined both in number 
of employees and proportion. On the other hand, professional services and 
trade reported both absolute and percentage gains. 
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Among female employees, there was an absolute increase in the number 
of factory operatives as compared with 1911, but their proportion to the 
total workers declined considerably, probably in part as a result of changes 
in school attendance and labour laws. The ratio for the domestic and personal 
service group reflects changing economic conditions and greater opportuni- 
ties for female employees in other branches of industry. The gain in pro- 
fessional and commercial occupations for women was particularly noteworthy, 
while that in transportation was also important. 


Employment During 1930 


The importance of current statistics on employment has for some years 
been recognized in Canada, and a monthly record of the numbers on the pay- 
rolls of firms having 15 or more employees has been maintained since 1920. 
The inquiry includes all industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting, 
professional and highly specialized business undertakings such as banking, 
insurance, etc. The chart hereunder shows the trend of employment during 
the last five years. 
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During the twelve months of 1930, some 7,200 employers reported 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an average working force of 993,845 
persons. Monthly index numbers, based on the 1926 average as 100, are 
calculated from these returns from employers; in the twelve months of 
1930, the general index averaged 113-4, compared with 119-0 and 111-6 in 
the same months of 1929 and 1928, respectively. Employment, therefore, 
was in smaller volume during 1930 than in the preceding year, but the number 
employed was generally greater than in the twelve months of 1928. The 
accompanying table shows monthly index numbers of employment for the 
five economic areas since 1929, with yearly averages since 1921. 
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Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Econ- 
omic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1929, to 
December, 1930, with Yearly Averages since 1921. . 

Notre.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 


relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area, to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada on December 1, 1930. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month Provinces Quebec Ontario Prowindese | Colina bis Canada 


Ne ey 


1921—Averages..... 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—A verages..... 97°3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
1923—-A verages..... 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—-A verages..... 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93 +4 
1925—A verages..... 97-0 91:7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
1926—Averages!..... 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
1927—Averages..... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
ee Ra See 106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
929— 
INOVAbe less eteces 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 124-6 
TD GOW ered Were. setae: 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 119-1 
ie Averages..... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
930— 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 111-2 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 111-6 
110-2 106 6 115-6 105-3 104-2 110-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 107°8 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 111-4 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 116-5 
141-1 116°8 116-9 120-4 113-5 118-9 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 118-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 116-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 116-2 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 112-9 
109-5 106:7 108-2 118-6 100-0 108°5 
Averages, 12 months 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Relative Weight by 
Economic Areas as 
at Dec. 1, 1930... 7:7 28-3 40-8 14-9 83 100-0 


1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base 
used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, 
generally shows a slight variation from 100. 

Employment by Economic Areas——The Maritime Provincez reported a 
higher level of employment in 1930 than in any other year for which data are 
available; this was largely due to an important program of road work 
undertaken during the summer. In the remaining provinces, the indexes 
averaged lower than in 1929, when the record reached its maximum. 

A comparison of the figures for 1928 and 1930 shows that employers in 
the latter year reported slightly greater activity than in the former, in all 
except the Prairie Provinces, where the index averaged 117-1, or only slightly 
less than the 1928 mean of 117-9. 


Employment in Leading Cities—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
prepares monthly statements for eight of the leading industrial centres in 
the Dominion, namely, Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 
accompanying table gives index numbers for these cities, by months since 
November, 1929, with yearly averages since 1922. 
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Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading 
Cities, as at the first of each month, November, 1929, to December, 
1930, with Yearly Averages since 1922. 


Year and Month | Montreal | Quebec |Toronto} Ottawa|Hamilton| Windsor? | Winnipeg Aid ars 
1922—A verages.... 86-0 - 96-1 _ ~ - 93-9 81-5 
1923—A verages.... 92-7 - 98-0 107-2 94-6 - 90-6 82-5 
1924—-A verages.... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 86-0 - 86°5 86-2 
1925—A verages.... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
1926—A verages!... 99-7 99 1 99-6 100-0 99:3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
1927—A verages.... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
a eet 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110°1 104-3 
1929— 

INOVs Wiicaseee 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 

Dec Wieser 117-1 127:1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 

: Averages...... 115-3 124-2 121:3 120-7 128-4 153 -2 112-3 109-2 

Jan. 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116°5 109-9 104-2 

Feb. 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 

Mar. 108-7 110:0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 

April 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 

May 110°8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150°5 105-7 110-8 

June 116-6 122°3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 

July 116-0 130-1 117°8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 

Aug. 114-5 138-2 115-4 131°8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 

Sept 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105°6 121-2 110-7 114-0 

Oct. 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 

Nov 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 

Dec 108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104:6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
Averages, 12 mos. 112-8) )|, 125-3) 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Relative Weight by 

Cities as at Dec. 

rd 9808 Saeicciats 14-1 1-4 12-7 1-3 3-4 1-5 3:3 3-2 


1 See footnote to preceding table, also headnote. 2Includes adjacent ‘‘Border Cities’’. 
3 Percentages of Dominion total. 


In Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, the indexes in 1930, though lower 
than in the preceding year, were higher than in 1928 and earlier years of the 
record. Firms in Quebec City, Ottawa and Vancouver reported a rather 
greater volume of employment than in any other year for which data are 
available. Employment in Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, and 
Winnipeg, however, was less than in either 1928 or 1929, although the numbers 
employed were larger than in earlier years of the record. 


Employment by Industries —An analysis of the data by industrial groups’ 
shows that during 1930, employment in services and trade was rather brisker 
than in 1929, the previous maximum. In manufacturing, logging and trans- 
portation, activity was lower than in 1929 or 1928, although it was higher 
than in earlier years on record. Mining and communications reported cur- 
tailment as compared with the preceding year, but the indexes in these two 
divisions were higher than in 1928 and other years for which data are avail- 
able. Construction, stimulated to some extent by projects undertaken for 
the relief of unemployment, afforded on the whole practically the same 
volume of employment as in 1929, while activity was greater than in preceding 
years on record. 
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Within the manufacturing division, the iron and steel industries suffered 
especially from the depression which prevailed during 1930. The index for 
this group towards the close of the year was more than twenty points lower 
than in the autumn of 1929. The pulp and paper, rubber, textile, building 
material, leather and lumber groups also afforded less employment in 1930 
than in the preceding year. On the other hand, vegetable food and electrical 
apparatus factories (the latter including radio manufacturing), showed greater 
activity than in any other year for which statistics are available. 


INDEx NumMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
BY INDUSTRIES 


(Avera ge Calendar Year 1926-100) 
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Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 
tries, as at the first of each month, January, 1930, to December, 
1930, with Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Con- 
Manu- | yoo. Com- | Trans- | struc- | go. All 
Year and Month | factur- ie Mining | muni- | porta- /|tion and Vices Trade | Indus- 
ing sng cations} tion Main- tries 
tenance 

1921—Averages... 87-7 | 103-0 | 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922—A verages... 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
1923—A verages... 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1924—-A verages... 92-4 | 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
1925—A verages... 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926—A verages!... 99-6 99-5 §9-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
1927—Averages...| 103-4 | 109-3 | 107-0 | 108-8 | 102-5 | 109-0] 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
1928—Averages...| 110-1 114-5 | 114-4] 108-2} 105-9] 118-8} 118-1] 116-1 111-6 
1929—Averages...| 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6] 109-7 | 129-7] 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
1930— 

Jans acl teens 106-5 | 200-2 | 122-5 | 128-2] 101-9 92-7 | 123-5 | 133-8 111-2 

LINE ofpacesl eR a ete 110-2 | 209-8 | 1283-0 | 120-7 98 +2 88-0 | 125-2 | 124-6 111-6 

Vigra lie eee 11029 178s3 1) 11928 11857 97-7 83-7 | 125-0 | 123-0 110-2 

ds\yor a tl UR 111-3 87-6 | 114-5 | 117-1 99-5 86-4 | 126-1] 123-1 107-8 

Nay IER ee en: 112-4 68°5 | 114-2) 117-3 | 104-3 | 112-0 |) 12829) |) 1256 111-4 

JUNO) Umea 113-6 90-0 | 115-6 | 119-5 | 108-0} 187-0 | 134-7] 127-6 116-5 

Vials obeear asec 111-3 82-1 | 1138-8 | 119-7] 108-0 | 170-1 | 142-7 | 129-5 118-9 

Aus Sells te ae 110-2 61-5 | 115-5 | 121-0] 108-9 | 179¢8 | 142-4 | 126-4 118-8 

Septael seat: 108-2 54:3 | 116-6 | 120-9] 110-2 | 169-2 | 148-4} 127-3 116-6 

Oet saline tes. 107-8 70-8 | 118-9 | 119-5 | 110-1 | 168-0 | 136-7 | 127-9 116-2 

INO Vit eemies as 104-6 90:9 | 121-9 | 119-9 | 106-0 | 148-8 | 126-9 | 129-2 112-9 

Dect a Mesa cnn 100-6 | 106-5 | 117-8} 115-3 | 102-5 | 127-3 | 123-9 | 184-8 108°5 
Averages— 

12 months...... 108-9 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6) 129-8 | 181-6] 127-7 113-4 
Relative Weight 

by Industries as 

at Dec. 1, 1930..| 50-7 3°0 5-5 3-1 12-3 13-4 POP) 9°8 100-0 


1 See footnote to table on p. 155; also headnote. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


A picture of the industrial situation from the viewpoint of organized 
labour is presented in the monthly reports on unemployment tabulated by 
the Dominion Department of Labour from leading trade unionists through- 
out Canada. During the first ten months of 1930, some 1,700 of these 
reported an average membership of 204,911, of whom 20,862 were, on the 
average, unemployed. This was a percentage of 10-2, as compared with 
that of 4-8 recorded in the months, January to October, 1929. Unemploy- 
ment among trade unionists in all provinces and practically all industries 
was greater than in the preceding year, but towards the latter part of 1930, 
some Improvement over the early months of 1930 was shown in the Western 
Provinces. The accompanying table contains percentages of unemployment 
among trade union members in the different provinces from October, 1929 to 
October, 1930, with yearly averages since 1919. 
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Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces 


| 
Nova | ritish 


‘ New : B 
Year and Month | $°°t@ | Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario Mani- | Saskat-| 4 therta| Colum- | Canada 
and : toba |chewan bi 
PEI. wick ia, 
1919—Averages... 3-1 2-0 3°4 287) 2-1 3-2 2-0 7°9 3°4 
1920—A verages... 1-8 2-0 7-2 3-4 3°1 3-2 2°8 11-2 4-9 
1921—Averages... 11-3 8:5 16-6 9-7 8:5 7°8 7°8 23°5 12:7 
1922—Averages... 7-1 4-3 8-6 5-0 8-9 5:4 6-1 12-4 7-1 
1923—A verages... 3°0 2°0 6-7 3-7 5°8 3:0 6-0 5°8 4-9 
1924—-A verages... 5-1 4-0 10-9 6-1 6-5 4°3 5:4 5°8 7-2 
1925—Averages... 5:0 3°6 10-9 5:5 5-1 3°3 8-4 5:7 7-0 
1926—A verages... 7:8 2-1 6:8 4-2 3°6 3-0 4-9 5:5 5:1 
1927—A verages... 3°7 1-9 6-8 4-] 4-4 3:2 4-1 5°5 4-9 
Bee ern CROCS 4-0 1-2 6-1 3°5 4:2 3:0 4-2 5-1 4-5 
1929— 
Octrmelactt ee. 2°3 2:3 7°8 4-4 9-3 4-0 7-2 6:9 6:0 
INTO Visglie escisenete 5-1 3-0 13-6 6-3 10-5 8:8 10-8 9-8 9-3 
Decrees: es 5-2 2°4 14-5 Oe 12-8 13-0 13-9 11-5 11-4 
Averages..... 4-0 1-6 7-7 4-3 7:1 5-3 6-4 5-9 5-7 
1930— 
dE ir ela sae wees ae 7°8 4-0 11-3 9-8 10-0 12-1 13-7 13-8 10-8 
Heb whe cacsauts 6-1 3:2 12:1 11:1 10:4 15-0 14:9 14:8 11-5 
IME W pire rie nen 5:5 3:9 10-0 10-8 10:5 14-7 16:9 12-4 10-8 
PAT] leet ora ter 5:6 2°83 8:3 8-8 8-9 11-0 15:6 9-7 9-0 
May 4-1 2-2 14-8 7-7 9-0 7-9 16:5 10-6 10:3 
RSUTTO emp e inten cae 3°3 2:8 17-5 7:4 9-2 8-9 14-2 8-4 10:6 
Ulver eee acne = 5:8 2:5 11:5 8-1 8-4 8-2 12-7 8-8 9-2 
Aug. 5-2 1-6 12:3 8-5 7-2 6-7 4-6 8-9 9-3 
Sepiteemee es: 5°2 433) 12-7 9-6 6-5 4-9 8-7 10-1 9-4 
OCG ett os 4-] 4-6 14-5 11-2 8-8 7:7 9-2 10-5 10-8 
Averages, 
10 months.. 5:3 3-0 12-5 9-3 8-9 9-7 13-4 10-8 10-2 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 


The Dominion Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, was enacted by the 
Seventeenth Parliament in September, 1930. The Act specifies that $20,000,- 
000 might be expended “‘in constructing, extending or improving public works 
and undertakings, railways, highways, bridges, and canals, harbours and 
wharves; assisting in defraying the cost of distribution of products of the 
field, farm, forest, sea, lake, river and mine; gran‘ing aid to provinces and 
municipalities in any public work they may undertake for relieving unem- 
ployment and reimbursing expenditures made by provinces and municipalities 
in connection with unemployment, and generally in any way that will assist 
in providing useful and suitable work for the unemployed”. Administration 
of the Act is vested in the Minister of Labour and an advisory committee on 
expenditure consisting of the Minister of Railways and Canals, the Minister 
of Public Works, the Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Marine. 
Under the regulations governing the administration of the Act the Minister 
is authorized to enter into agreements with the several provinces for the 
expenditure of the $20,000,000 appropriated under the Act, either for the 
purpose of immediate relief or for assisting local public works undertaken to 
provide employment. The sum of $4,000,000 was set aside to provide for 
the payment to municipalities of one-third of their expenditures in the direct 
relief of persons for whom work could not be procured, the Provincial Govern- 
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m ts and the municipalities each being required to assume responsibility 
for one-third of the expenditure for this purpose. 

In regard to public work undertaken for the relief of unemployment the 
regulations provide that agreements should be made between the Minister 
and the Provincial Governments whereby the municipalities would pay one- 
half the total expenditures on public works undertaken by them, the Do- 
minion and Provincial Government concerned each contributing one-fourth 
of the total amount. Exception is made where municipalities, by reason of 
recent abnormal expenditures for unemployment relief, are unable to bear 
half the cost of such public works. All agreements under the Act must be in 
accordance with the principles contained in the Fair Wages and Eight-Hour 
Day Act, 1930. 

Agreements have been entered into with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Canadian National Railways whereby there will be expend- 
ed by these railway companies a sum of approximately $26,000,000 in the 
performance of certain works and the purchase of certain material over and 
above the normal expenditure of the said railways, such works to be com- 
menced immediately and to be completed within the next fifteen months. 
As compensation to the said railway companies the Dominion agrees to pay 
out of the amount appropriated by the Unemployment Relief Act interest 
ac the rate of 5 p.c., calculated for a period of 18 months, on the total estim- 
ated cost of. the works. 

A grant of $500,000 has also been made to the Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund from which fund, under the provisions of the Railway Act, contribu- 
tions are made for the purpose of obviating dangerous level crossings, in order 
to provide employment. 

The following summary will show the standing of the appropriation as 
at December 12th. 


Unemployed Relief Allotments and Commitments under the Un- 
employment Relief Act, by Provinces, as at Dec. 12, 1930. 


Dominion Halnnce Total Cost 
Province Allotment |Commitments Upallotted of Public 
Approved Rance Works 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince idwardulslandae, sem... seers 90,000 72,000 18,000 144,000 
INOVasSCOoting. scr mimes soe cain 700, 000 587,878 112,122 1,974,339 
New Brunswick............. APS tied 500,000 203, 150 296, 850 406,300 
Quebet 2S ke aac cae ees le teitete 2,850,000 2,322,937 527,063 8,504,950 
Ontariosce cc ce cee Cee Onin. concen 3, 850, 000 2,806, 820 1,043, 180 13,384,131 
Manitoba isscsacsctacceenee snes scale 900, 000 758 , 293 141,707 2,298, 457 
Saskatchowan..o.cemcetne sss sets ssa 1,000,000 431, 285 568,715 1,477,941 
Albertactrsous cone eee e ces serieaes 900, 000 862, 484 37,516 2,667,536 
Britishi«Columbia-eeeeemen: 4 s6e.secee 900, 000 746,334 153, 666 2,343,115 
iG ONS aso 6 oe eine aie oan de cree 20,000 20,000 - 20,000 

Direct Relielsses. sectteree ns + cae seen 4,000,000 5,000 3,995,000 - 
Grade Crossing Fund................. 500, 000 500, 000 - 1,050,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co......... 863, 550 863,550 = 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways......... 882,412 882,412 ~ 14,159, 403 

AGministration. sesomee is os oe ccs criee 100,000 * 3,049 96,951 - 

Balancers.as. vetoes ob ceshaane 1,944,038 = 1,944,038 - 
Otals yet ss « sn aeeines 20,000, 000 11,065,192 8,934,808 59,939,172 


* Actually expended. 
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Transactions of the Local Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada 


In co-operation with the provinces, the Dominion Department of Labour 
maintains local employment offices in 67 centres throughout the Dominion. 
The volume of business transacted in these bureaux is to some extent indica- 
tive of current labour conditions. Up to November 30, 1930, 538,819 
applications for work and 330,359 vacancies were registered, while the regular 
and casual placements effected numbered 171,415 and 142,513 respectively; 
in the same period of 1929, the applicants numbered 508,031, the positions 
notified 399,265, and the regular placements 245,789, while the casual positions 
filled numbered 124,767. There was thus a considerable decline in both 
vacancies offered and positions filled during 1930, while the number of 
persons applying for work increased slightly. 


Labour Legislation and its Administration Accompanying the steady - 
progress of labour organization, Canada has provided on an increasing scale 
for governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion Depart-— 
ment of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the prevention 
and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate information 
relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s fair wages 
policy and in general to deal with problems involving the interests of workers. 
Under the first mentioned of these functions, the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, originated in 1907 for the settlement of trade disputes, 
has attracted favourable comment throughout the world; up to March 31, 
1930, 729 threatened disputes have been referred under it and in all but 
some 88 cases an open break has been averted. A monthly Labour Gazette 
has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive survey of labour conditions in 
Canada, and is supplemented by various special publications dealing with 
wages, labour organizations, labour laws, etc. The Department more recently 
has established also the ‘“Employment Service of Canada’’ which copes with 
the unemployment problem; it also administers the Technical Education Act, 
the Government Annuities Act, the Old Age Pensions Act and the Combines 
Investigation Act—the latter being a measure aimed at combinations in 
restraint of trade. In addition, the Department acts generally as the repre- 
sentative in Canada of the International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, Canada as one of the eight states of ‘‘chief industrial importance” 
having a place on the Governing Body of that Office. In several of the 
provinces likewise, namely, in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, Departments or Bureaux of Labour have been 
set up. Under these are administered an increasing body of legislation of 
various kinds (“civil rights” pertaining to the provinces under the B.N.A. 
Act) in the form of factories, shops and mines acts, workmen’s compensation 
acts (most of the provinces having special boards for the administration of 
the latter legislation), laws for the protection of women and children in 
industry, mechanics’ lien acts and other legislation for the fixing and safe- 
guarding of wages. The growth of this body of legislation is one of the most 
outstanding features of the social progress of Canada in the present century. 
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The Labour Movement 


In Canada, trade unionism has been an outgrowth of the last half century, 
resulting from the increase in urban population and the development of a 
diversified industrial life. The majority of our local trade unions are branches 
of international craft organizations which usually have their headquarters in 
the United States, but in recent years there has been in evidence a movement 
for the establishment of national unions; prominent among these are the 
Canadian Central Labour Organizations and the National Catholic Unions. 

During 1929, there were in existence in Canada 1,953 international locals 
having 203,514 members, and 825 national unions with a membership of 
115,962. The total number of organized workers reported to the Department 
of Labour was therefore 319,476, compared with 300,602 in 1928. Of the 
latter number, 186,917 unionists belonged to international craft organizations, 
while 113,685 were members of the national unions. 


Union Benefits—The labour bodies distribute large amounts of money 
to their members in the form of benefits, the chief of these being death, 
unemployed and travelling, strike, sick and accident, and old age pension 
payments. Canada’s share of the benefits from the international organiza- 
tions is not known, but apart from these amounts, the distribution in Canada 
of benefits aggregated $445,627 in 1929, compared with $406,041 in 1928. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The oldest federated labour 
organization in the Dominion is the Trades and Labour Congress, which is the 
recognized head of the internationally organized workers in Canada and their 
representative in dealing with legislative matters. This congress was estab- 
lished in 1878, but did not actually function until 1886. 

Annual meetings are held in different cities, that for 1930 taking place 
in Regina during September, and being attended by 225 delegates. Among 
the many important matters dealt with, probably the most timely concerned 
unemployment. The congress reiterated the proposals on this subject which 
during the past few years it has submitted to the Government. Important 
among these were recommendations respecting the increasing and the stabili- 
zation of employment; the institution of tariff reform designed to give 
protection and preference to Canadian labour; the fullest development of 
our natural resources; the encouragement of building during the winter; the 
abolition of private employment agencies and the development of the employ- 
ment offices maintained under The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. 
The establishment of a national system of unemployment insurance, based 
on contributions by the State, the employer and the employee, was also 
advocated. In other important resolutions, the congress went on record as 
favouring the establishment or the extension of the benefits of mothers’ 
allowances, old age pensions, minimum wage laws and other acts promoting 
the social welfare of the population. 

The All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, which declares that the Canadian labour movement must be freed 
from the reactionary influence of unions controlled in the United States, 
came into existence at a meeting of national union representatives held in 
Montreal in 1927. The object of the congress is to promote the interests 
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of its affiliated organizations and to strive to improve the economic and social 
conditions of the workers by (a) their organization in autonomous bodies for 
economic purposes; (b) the education of the workers as to the necessity of 
working-class political action, and (c) the furtherance of such legislation as 
shall be of immediate benefit to the workers and which tends to increase 
their social and political power. 

Annual meetings of this body are held, that in November, 1929, having 
been attended by 84 delegates, representing a membership of 52,429 workers. 
Many resolutions were passed at this meeting, some of these dealing with the 
extension of the labour movement and the closed shop, the promotion of 
labour representation in politics, and the establishment of a national un- 
employment insurance scheme. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—The Catholic union move- 
ment in Canada dates from 1901, when it had its inception in Quebec city. 
Subsequently, other national unions were formed in the province of Quebec. 
These accepted for their guidance the encyclical on ‘“The Conditions of the 
Working Classes” issued on May 15, 1891, by Pope Leo XIII, the provisions 
of which were later proclaimed by Pope Pius X as fundamental rules for 
workingmen’s associations. 

With the growth of the Catholic union movement, there developed the 
desire for a central organization to direct and co-ordinate the activities of 
the various units, which resulted during 1921 in the formation of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada. The principles of this body were 
approved by the religious authorities and the plan of organization adopted is 
similar to the non-sectarian trade unions. Although this movement was 
originally designed exclusively for Roman Catholics, provision has been 
made for the admission of non-Catholics as associate members who may vote, 
but cannot hold office. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the Federation of Catholic Workers has 
met regularly each year. The 1930 convention was held in Montreal in 
September and was attended by 150 delegates. Forty-nine resolutions were 
presented for consideration; these dealt with the restriction of communistic 
activities, and also of immigration, with unemployment and with many 
matters of more local interest. 


Industrial Disputes—During 1929, the losses to industry and to workers 
through industrial disputes were less than in any other year since 1901, with 
the exception of 1915. There were 88 disputes, involving 12,924 workers 
and a time loss of 154,936 working days, compared with 97 disputes involving 
18,239 workers and 238,132 working days in 1928. The maximum loss in 
working days was 3,942,189 in 1919, and the minimum was 106,149 in 1915. 
During the twelve months of 1930, there were 66 disputes involving 
14,300 workers and 89,150 working days (preliminary figures). 

Labour in Politics —The proposal that labour take independent political 
action to secure direct representation in the legislatures of the country was 
first proposed in 1887, when the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, at 
a meeting in Hamilton, Ontario, adopted a resolution to this effect. Labour 
members were occasionally elected to the Provincial and the Dominion 
Parliaments, but in spite of much discussion on the matter, no definite policy 
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was followed by labour for some years. The executive council of the Trades 
and Labour Congress therefore suggested at the 1917 convention that a 
labour party should be organized along the lines of the British party. This 
proposal was adopted, and in 1921 the Canadian Labour Party was formed in 
Winnipeg. For a few years, the party endeavoured to co-ordinate the various 
labour political parties, but since 1927 the main organization has ceased to 
function, although two sections, those in Quebec and Alberta, are still in 
existence. British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario have Independent 
Labour Parties, while in some of the other provinces, there are labour political 
organizations operating under different names. 

On Oct. 26-27, 1929, delegates representing labour political parties of 
the four Western Provinces met in Regina and formed an organization under 
the name of ‘“The Western Conference of Labour Political Parties” with a 
view to unifying the political policy of labour west of the Great Lakes. 

In the federal elections held in July, 1930, 138 straight labour candidates 
appeared; there were also ten Communist nominees and two Farmer-Labour 
candidates. Three nominees of labour political parties were elected, two in 
Winnipeg and one in Vancouver. 

Organized labour is represented in the Cabinet by Senator The Hon. 
G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, under whose administration the 1930 
unemployment relief program of the Government is being carried out. 

Of the three labour candidates who contested seats in the Ontario general 
election in October, 1929, one was elected. Four ridings were contested by 
communist candidates, but all were defeated. 

Employers’ Associations—In recent years, the growth of employers’ 
organizations has been a noteworthy movement in Canada. These associa- 
tions are representative of a wide variety of interests, and include agricultural, 
commercial, manufacturing and professional organizations. The Department 
of Labour issues yearly reports dealing with the activities of such employers’ 
organizations, that for 1930 showing 791 main organizations, 779 branch asso- 
ciations, and a reported membership of 946,244. In 1929, there were 691 
main organizations and 761 branch associations, with a membership of 888,820. 

Co-operative Associations.—Co-operative associations in Canada numbered 
1,095 in 1930, with a total membership of 690,685. In 1929, there were 936 of 
these organizations, which reported 512,835 members. This type of organ- 
ization includes the grain growers of the prairies, the largest co-operative 
organization in Canada (for note on the wheat pools, see page 00), the dairy 
farmers and the fruit and vegetable growers in the eastern provinces. In 
addition, there are some 325 co-operative distribution societies affiliated with 
a central co-operative union. There is also a number of consumers’ co- 
operative societies outside the union, the majority being in the western 
provinces. Consumers in Canada are, however, less inclined to co-operative 
effort than in the older countries of Europe, owing to the more individualistic 
character of the population and the higher standard of living made possible 
by higher wages. In the province of Quebec, great success has been achieved 
in the organization of “‘People’s Banks’ for the providing of short term 
credit for small farmers and industrial workers; 168 of such banks reported 
to the Provincial Government in 1928, their membership numbering 41,000 
and their aggregate loans amounting to over five millions annually. 


CHAPTER XIX 


EDUCATION—LIBRARIES—ART—RESEARCH 
COUNCILS 


Education 


Education in Canada, according to the terms of the British North 
America Act, is, with the exception of Indian education, under the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Governments, with the result that a distinct, though in 
most cases a similar system of public schools has evolved in each province. 
In these schools, in 1929, following the regular day-time courses of elementary 
and secondary instruction, 2,080,949 pupils were enrolled, or 87 p.c. of the 
persons enrolled in all educational institutions of the Dominion. To provide 
for this number of pupils 29,707 school houses and 65,305 teachers were 
required. About 13 p.c. of this group were doing work of secondary or high 
school grade. 

A second important group of students is comprised of those attending 
technical or vocational schools, and night schools. Their number, which has 
been rapidly increasing in recent years, reached 122,671, or about 5 p.c. of 
the total for all institutions of learning in 1929. About one-third of these 
were in full-time day courses, practically all of which are of secondary grade, 
as also are many of the evening courses. To accommodate this enrolment, 
281 schools were used, and 4,389 teachers employed. 

In private elementary and secondary schools (including 55,970 in primary 
schools and 3,215 in nursery schools independent of the control of commis- 
sioners and trustees in Quebec) there were 74,235 pupils, or roughly 3 p.c. 
of the total enrolment of all schools in the Dominion. In private business 
colleges, 18,600 students were reported. 

Universities and colleges offering higher education numbered 120 in 1929 
with a net enrolment (exclusive of some 4,000 elsewhere listed) of 68,048. 
Over half of this number was in courses of university grade in the regular 
session, while the remainder was fairly evenly divided between preparatory 
courses, and short or special courses. Exclusive of preparatory, or pre- 
matriculation students, the number of students in attendance at the regular 
session at each of the 23 universities was as follows (provincial universities 
in italics): University of Montreal, 6,428; University of Toronto, 6,066; 
McGill University, Montreal, 3,191; Laval University, Quebec City, 3,054; 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2,504; University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, 1,743; Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 1,562; University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 1,415; University of Alberta, Edmonton, 1,280; 
University of Ottawa, 1,026; University of Western Ontario, London, 958; 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, 869; *Victoria University, Toronto, 854; 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S., 512; McMaster University, Hamilton, 
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415; Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., 397; *University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, 306; University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 294; St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S., 278; Bishop’s University, 
Lennoxville, Que., 157; University of King’s College, Halifax, 73; St. Joseph’s 
University, St. Joseph, N.B., 72; St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown, 
Pasha 


The above-mentioned four groups—ordinary, technical, private and 
university-college—account for almost 99 p.c. of all students in Canadian 
educational institutions. The remainder is in schools for teacher-training, 
schools for the blind and deaf, and Indian schools. A convenient summary 
for the Dominion on the basis of the above groups may be given as follows:— 


Statistics of Education in Canada, Calendar Year 1929 


Number Number | Number 
Type of Institution of of of Expenditure 
Institutions} Pupils Teachers 
$ 
Ordinary day schools under public control. . 29,707 | 2,080,949 65,305 
Technical and night schools...........:.-...0« 281 122,671 4,389 130. 658, 883 
Schools for teacher-training.................-. 45 8,904 488 Y ; 
Schoolst#orblmd andideat wc ere cee 11 1,743 300 2| J 
Private elementary and oe eee 
and business colleges. . TRAE: eee | ee 692 92,835 4,783 4,975,1198 
Universities and colleges. 5 St TE ee ORR REO eed 120 68, 043 6, 226 15, 841,615 
Indianischools 7. fo. she eek ee ee See 340 iS Ge 97 295 DP oloralore 
Mat als ier ss tates oer ee Ree ee 31,196 | 2,387,0571| 81,786 | 153,691,029 


1 Exclusive of 3,435 duplicates. 

2 Approximately. 

3 Includes $2,956,119 for subsidized independent schools in Quebec. 
“per pupil’’ basis. 

4 Appropriation of Dominion Parliament only. No record of contributions from churches, etc. 


Balance estimated on 


Educational systems in Canada have made especially rapid progress in 
the present century. Examples of that progress are the advances in technical 
and high school education. In addition may be mentioned work for the 
mentally and physically subnormal; medical and nurse inspection of schools; 
the effective child labour and compulsory attendance laws enacted; the con- 
solidation of schools, with conveyance of children to schools, and the creation 
of municipal school districts, rural graded schools and rural high schools— 
all designed to secure larger taxation areas and thus support better classes 
of schools—bringing high school education within the reach of rural children, 
creating rural centres with community halls (thus increasing social oppor- 
tunities in rural communities), providing facilities for teaching manual train- 
ing, domestic science, if not vocational or semi-vocational work, etc. 


But perhaps the most significant measure of the progress of common 
school education in Canada is afforded by the statistics of illiteracy. At the 
first census of the Dominion (1871), 20 p.c. of the people over twenty years 
of age were “‘illiterate’’, in the sense of being unable to read or write. At the 
last census (1921), the percentage of illiteracy was only 5-1, or 4:5 when 


*Federated with University of Toronto. 
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Indians are excluded. When it is remembered that in the meantime Canada 
has had to handle an inflow of millions of foreign born immigrants with their 
lower standards in matters like education—under the impact of which the 
homogeneous population of 1871 has been rendered decidedly otherwise— 
the achievement is indeed noteworthy. 


A further significant fact illustrating the widening scope of educational 
activities is that over 300,000 persons in educational institutions to-day are 
practically adults, that is, are over sixteen years of age, or are in classes 
designed for persons who have discontinued attendance at common schools. 


There has been a marked growth also in so-called secondary education. 
The high school of to-day is a continuation of the elementary school, a means 
of extending education without reference to vocation. In 1929 there were 
well over 200,000 pupils enrolled in high school grades, 80 p.c. of whom were 
not looking forward to university work or the teaching profession, but were 
attending high school merely to extend their basic education. High school 
work, or its equivalent, to-day is not confined to so-called high schools, but 
may even be taken in the one-room rural school if accommodation and the 


Machine Shop Practice in a Technical School.—Technical education has grown 
tremendously in popularity, enrolment in day courses having increased about 
four-fold in the past eight years. For every four pupils in ordinary high schools 
in the Dominion there is now one in day technical school. Evening technical 
classes enrol 50 p.c. more than day. 


Photo, courtesy W.W. Nichol, Ottawa 
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qualifications of the teacher permit; and the pupil may be thus qualified 
to pass the same Departmental examinations as the pupil of the standard 
high school. 

The proportion entering high school has increased enormously since the 
beginning of the present century. Until that date only the exceptional pupil 
completed elementary work and entered upon high school work. To-day 
about 40 p.c. of those who go to school at all do some high school work— 
either ordinary, technical or agricultural high school. Further, owing to 
regular attendance and better methods of teaching, the pupil is ready for 
continuation work a year or two earlier than at the beginning of the century, 
so that to meet the requirements of compulsory attendance and child labour 
laws he must stay at school and do continuation work. The technical day 
school pupil who was almost non-existent a few years ago is now to the 
ordinary high school pupil in the proportion of one to four, but at the present 
rate of increase of those ready for continuation work the enrolment in the 
technical schools may eventually exceed that of the high schools. Continua- 
tion work has increased at an unparalleled rate but the demand for it has 
increased at a much greater rate. 


A still more important feature, but one which cannot be briefly described, 
is the raising of the status of the teacher. In earlier times the trained teacher 
was the exception. To-day, with about 70,000 ordinary teaching positions, 


Indian Education.—View of the new residential school near Brandon, Manitoba. 
There is accommodation for 160 pupils in*addition to the teaching staff. 


Engraving, courtesy Dept. of the Interior 
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there are 12,000 in schools for teacher-training if we include university and 
departmental summer schools. It is becoming not unusual to find university 
graduates teaching in the elementary schools. The universities now give short 
courses for teachers during the summer, elementary teachers spending a part 
of their vacation thereat to improve their standing. 


Indian Education.—No country has done more than Canada for the 
education of its native wards, and the Canadian system of Indian schools 
has been studied and commented favourably upon by officers of the United 
States and other countries faced with similar problems. The Dominion 
Government is responsible for the work and acts through the Department 
of Indian Affairs. In addition to 242 day schools, 78 residential schools are 
provided in order that many Indian children, whose families are engaged in 
occupations which oblige them to wander afield, may secure the advantages 
offered. The residential schools are conducted by the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian and United Churches, which receive appropriations 
from the Dominion Government for the purpose. The curricula provide 
academic instruction up to the equivalent of second year in high school. In 
addition the girls are given training in domestic science, and the boys a 
course in agriculture together with elementary training in carpentry, black- 
smithing, and the operation of internal combustion engines. In the past 
ten years, while the increase in enrolment in Indian schools has been 28 p.c., 
the increase in average attendance has been 48 p.c. 


Libraries 


Supplementing the work of the various educational institutions of the 
Dominion are hundreds of libraries in different parts of the country. Ina 
list of 1,025 for which statistics have been collected, 623 are free public and 
Association Libraries, 126 are university, college or normal school, 52 are 
Dominion or Provincial Government libraries, and 224 (including law libraries 
and the parish libraries of Quebec) are otherwise classified. Legislation 
making some provision for public library accommodation exists in each of 
the provinces as well as in the Yukon; and all of the larger centres of popula- 
tion have libraries gratuitously accessible to all. Smaller settlements, 
especially those in frontier places, such as mining and lumber camps, are 
reached by travelling libraries under the management of the Provincial 
Governments, or universities. For the blind in Canada, one of the largest 
libraries of its kind in existence is under the management of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind; the books are carried post-free in the mails, 
while similar smaller libraries are to be found in the several schools for the 
blind. In each of the provinces legislation is in existence to facilitate the 
establishment or expansion of libraries in the public schools, and many of 
these institutions have very considerable collections. 

Regular courses of one year’s duration for the training of librarians are 
conducted at the Ontario College of Education in the University of Toronto, 
and at McGill University. Several of the normal schools give some training 
in library science, while some of the larger public libraries hold what are 
known as apprentice classes, in order to have a group of skilled assistants to 
draw upon as needed. 
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Art 


Study of the fine arts in Canada, in the years since the war, has been 
making rapid headway. A series of schools now reaches from coast to coast 
and the enrolment has been growing apace. The Nova Scotia College of Art 
at Halifax, for instance, reports an increase from 105 students in 1920 to 
200 in 1929. Inthe Quebec School of Fine Arts there were 40 students in the 
architectural course and 271 in other courses in 1929. The corresponding 
numbers in the Montreal School of Fine Arts were 42 and 372. The Ontario 
College of Art at Toronto had 782 students in its various courses; the 
Winnipeg School of Art, 234; the Art section of the Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art at Calgary, 62; the Vancouver School of Decorative 
and Applied Arts, 421. The work in these schools is arranged to provide a 
thorough training for the individual student in the fundamentals of art; and 
while the cultural or aesthetic element of artistic expression is kept in view, 
close connection is maintained with the practical aspects of art as developed 
in commerce and industry. Some of the schools provide special courses for 
school teachers, usually during the summer vacation or in the evenings of 
the regular session. 

Public appreciation of the work of Canadian artists is only beginning to 
be aroused, but in the opinion of many overseas critics there is evidence of 
the growth in Canada of a distinctly national and original school of painting. 
Galleries exhibiting collections of pictorial, statuary and other types of art 
are to be found in a number of cities, the most representative collection of 
Canadian art being housed in the National Gallery of Canada at Ottawa. 
The number of specimens is being annually augmented by means of grants 
voted by the Dominion Parliament, by diploma works of the members of 
the Royal Canadian Academy, and by gifts and loans from individuals 
interested in art. An “Advisory Arts Council” of three members manages 
the Gallery and administers the annual grants. Loans of collections of 
paintings are made for a year or shorter periods to any art body or society 
in the country possessing the necessary facilities. 


Research Councils 


A pronounced stimulus has been given in recent years to the prosecution 
of scientific and industrial research in Canada through the formation of 
appropriate bodies by the Dominion and several Provincial Governments. 
It is now about 50 years since courses in the experimental and practical 
sciences were definitely introduced in the curricula of Canadian universities. 
On account of the rapidly growing demand in industry, government service, 
and elsewhere for men with scientific training, these courses have steadily 
increased in popularity, and the scientific equipment of the leading univer- 
sities has been correspondingly augmented. It was foreseen, however, that 
a connecting link between industry and the universities might be of very 
great practical value. It is primarily for the purpose of facilitating the 
employment of trained scientists and the application of scientific methods in 
the industrial and general development of the Dominion, that the several 
public research bodies have been constituted. 


a 
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“The National Research Council”, first appointed during the Great War 
to direct Canada’s part in a scheme for bringing about co-operation of effort 
and co-ordination of research throughout the Empire, now operates under the 
Research Council Act of 1924. Its activities up to the present have been in 
four main channels: (1) The training of research workers. Up to Mar. 31, 
1929, the Council had awarded 422 scholarships, ranging in value from $750 
to $1,200, to 254 persons. Each scholarship required that the grantee engage 
in research for one academic year under the direction of a member of the 
staff of a Canadian university. (2) The granting of financial assistance to 
approved researches. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1929, there were 
91 specific investigations being conducted, with the assistance of $196,510 in 
grants from the Council, in 11 universities and 14 government and industrial 
laboratories. (3) The co-ordination and stimulation of research work on 
problems of national importance by means of the establishment of Associate 
Committees to advise the Council on scientific questions, and to direct 
researches on certain major problems or groups of problems. (4) At the 
headquarters of the Council in Ottawa, chemical and physical laboratories 
have been equipped in a temporary building, and the nucleus of a scientific 
staff engaged. Construction of a more commodious building, at a contract 
price of $2,777,400, was begun in February, 1930, and will be completed 
in 1931. 


“The Research Council of Alberta” (formerly known as ‘‘The Scientific 
and Industrial Research Council of Alberta’”’) was first appointed in 1921 
“to supervise and direct research work, to engage specialists to perform such 
work and to define the duties of each’. The Council has, from the outset, 
been closely associated with the University of Alberta, and several rooms at 
the university have been used as the research laboratories of the Council. 
The President of the University is Director of Research. The four major 
departments of investigation have been: (1) Fuels, (2) Road Materials, 
(3) Geological Survey, (4) Soil Survey. Numerous reports on their findings 
have been issued by these divisions, while the Annual Report of the Council 
gives a general outline of the work that is being done. 


The Ontario Research Foundation was established by Acts of the Legis- 
lature in 1928 and 1929. The main objects in view were the improvement of 
methods and processes in the manufacturing, agricultural, and other industries 
of the province, and the further discovery and fuller development of provincial 
natural resources. An Advisory Council of 25 members representing the 
scientific, agricultural and industrial interests of the province was appointed 
under the Research Foundation Act of 1929 which also provides that for 
any amount up to $2,500,000 subscribed in support of the Foundation by 
industries and private subscribers, an equal amount may be provided by 
the Provincial Government. Laboratories were fitted in temporary quarters 
in Toronto and the erection of a permanent building commenced in the 
summer of 1929 in close proximity to the University of Toronto. In addition 
to a Director of the Foundation, directors of metallurgical research, chemical 
engineering, and veterinary research were appointed and investigations com- 
menced in the temporary quarters. 
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The Research Council Act, 1930 (Sask. c. 88, 1929-30) provides for the 
constitution of a “Research Council of Saskatchewan” for the purpose of 
promoting the application of scientific methods to industry, and the develop- 
ment of natural resources within the province. It will consist of not more 
than ten members designated by the Government, and will include two 
members of the Executive Council with the President of the University of 
Saskatchewan as Director of Research. 


CHAPTER. XX 


MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATION 


National Defence 


The National Defence Act, which came into force January 1, 1923, pro- 
vides for a Department of National Defence presided over by the Minister 
of National Defence. 


Military Forces.—Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia 
consisted of a Permanent Force, which on March 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men, and an Active Militia, which at 
the same date numbered 5,615 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers 
and men. After the outbreak of the war on August 4, 1914, successive con- 
tingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, trained and despatched 
by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active service. When 
hostilities ceased on November 11, 1918, there had been sent overseas, for 
active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men. 

Under the Militia Act, Canada is organized into 11 Military Districts 
each under a Commander and District Staff. The Militia is classified as 
“active” and ‘“‘reserve’’, the Active Militia being sub-divided into ‘‘permanent’’ 
and “non-permanent”. The Permanent Force consists of 11 units of all 
arms of the Service with an authorized establishment of 10,000; the actual 
strength in July, 1930, was 3,629. The Non-Permanent Active Militia is 
also made up of all arms, and the total establishment in July, 1930, was 
8,971 officers and 114,580 other ranks.. The Reserve Militia consists of such 
units as are named by the Governor in Council, and of all able bodied citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 60 with certain exemptions. 

The above organization is supplemented by numerous cadet corps, and 
rifle associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston, Ont., provides 
a military and general education for about 200 cadets. The appropriation 
for the Militia for the fiscal year 1930-31, was $11,061,800. 


Naval Forces.—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. Its 
authorized complements are (July, 1930) 104 officers and 792 men of the 
Royal Canadian Navy, 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve, and 70 officers and 930 men of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. The vessels at present maintained in commission are the destroyer 
Champlain, and the mine-sweeping trawlers Festubert and Ypres, based on 
Halifax, N.S.; and the destroyer Vancouver and the mine-sweeping trawlers 
Armentiéres and Thiepval!, based on Esquimalt, B.C. 

Two modern destroyers, of 1,320 tons each, the Saguenay and the Skeena, 
have been ordered, to replace the Champlain and Vancouver. The appropri- 
ation for the Naval forces for the fiscal year 1930-31 was $3,600,000. 


1H.M.C.S. Thiepval is no longer carried on the strength, having been recently lost on the 
Pacifie coast. 
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Air Services.—Both civil and military air forces come under the control 
of the Department of National Defence, and in consequence there are four 
separate branches of the Air Services, viz: (1) the Royal Canadian Air Force; 
(2) the Directorate of Civil Government Air Operations; (3) the Controller 
of Civil Aviation; (4) the Aeronautical Engineering Division. The total 
personnel of the above four branches as at August 1, 19380, was 177 officers 
and 681 airmen. The Royal Canadian Air Force administers and controls all 
military air operations. 

The total personnel, as given, does not include about 110 cadets and boys 
who undergo flying training and artisan training each summer at Camp 
Borden. The appropriation for the R.C.A.F. for the fiscal year 1930-31 was 
$2,510,000. 


Pensions Division, Department of Pensions and National 
Health, and Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada 


Canada’s work for returned soldiers was commenced on the Ist July, 
1915, by the formation of the Military Hospitals Commission. On June 3, 
1916, the Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada was formed by Order 
in Council pursuant to a resolution by Parliament. On February 21, 1918, 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment was created for the 
purpose of taking over the activities of the Military Hospitals Commission. 
In 1919 the Pension Act was passed and was followed in 1920 by the Returned 
Soldiers Insurance Act. In December, 1927, the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment was merged with the Department of Health. It is 
now known as the Department of Pensions and National Health. In 1930 
the War Veterans Allowance Act received the sanction of Parliament. 

The medical services of the Department include the operation of eight 
hospitals (situated at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
P.Q., Toronto, Ont., London, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., and 
Vancouver, B.C.), the treatment of patients in contract hospitals, the 
operation of out-patient medical departments, the maintenance of a special 
staff dealing particularly with tubercular, neuropsychiatric and surgical 
cases, the after care of tubercular cases, the care of out-patients, and dental 
treatment. 

Immediately succeeding the war, the Department operated a large 
number of hospitals but these have now been closed or turned over to civilian 
authorities. This applies particularly to sanatoria for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. At the present time none of these institutions is being operated 
by the Department. In centres where there is no Departmental hospital 
patients are treated in civilian institutions. 

Treatment is given with compensation to any returned soldier who is 
suffering from a service disability and free hospitalisation may be given to 
any pensioner in need of the same for a non-service disability who would 
otherwise become a public charge. In the latter case compensation is not 
granted but an allowance for comforts and clothing is made. In view of the 
increasing number of cases in which the disease from which the returned 
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soldier is suffering is obscure, the Department has established a diagnostic 
centre at Christie Street Hospital, Toronto, to which patients may be sent 
from all parts of Canada for observation by specialists, and where the latest 
scientific treatment with modern apparatus may be applied. Care and 
maintenance are provided for what are known as “Veterans Care Cases’. 
These are pensioners who are practically receiving the care of an old soldiers’ 
home and on November 22, 1930, there were 170 such cases. 

The Government through the Department of Pensions and National 
Health also operates a central factory for the manufacture of artificial arms, 
legs, eyes, etc., at Toronto, and nine fitting shops in the various districts. 
Orthopedic boots, braces, belts and other minor appliances are made and 
repaired. For years intensive research has been conducted into types of 
limbs and methods of manufacture. 

In the non-medical field the Department still provides vocational train- 
ing, in cases where the disability has increased if the returned soldier is other- 
wise eligible. It renders assistance in securing employment, conducts sheltered 
employment workshops, known as Vetcraft Shops, for the benefit of those 
who are unable to obtain a living in the open labour market and who require 
that some provision of this nature be made. Relief is issued in the form of 
provisions, rent, coal, etc., to pensioners who are out of employment; through 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, an organization is maintained 
for the after care of blinded soldiers; and employers are relieved of liability 
for accidents to pensioners who are in receipt of 29 p.c. pension or upwards; 
and many other activities. 

The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Pension 
Commissioners is a separate organization from the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, but the work of these two bodies is closely related. 
Decisions are made by the Board and are implemented by the Department, 
which pays pensions, maintains records, etc. 

The number of pensions in force on October 31, 1930, was 79,944, con- 
sisting of 60,308 disability and 19,636 dependents pensions. The annual 
liability in respect of these pensions was $38,959,199. 

By the amendments to the Pension Act passed in 1930, the Federal 
Appeal Board, which had been in existence for several years, was abolished 
and in place thereof a Pension T ribunal and a Pension Appeal Court were 
constituted. The legislation in respect of these bodies became effective 
October 1, 1930. From that date the Board of Pension Commissioners is 
required to pass for consideration by the Tribunal any applications not 
granted. The Tribunal is divided into four sections, each consisting of two 
members, and there is a chairman over all. Sittings are held in the principal 
and some of the lesser centres through the Dominion. The Pension Appeal 
Court, to which appeals from decisions of the Tribunal can be made, with 
certain limitations, consists of three mentbers, and is stationed at Ottawa. 

Veterans’ Bureau.—The 1930 amendments to the Pension Act provided 
for the creation of a new branch of the Department being known as the 
Veterans’ Bureau, consisting of Pensions Advocates and staff, charged with 
the duty of preparing cases for presentation to the various bodies which 
control the award of pension. 
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Returned Soldiers’ Insurance-—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Acé 
has been extended from time to time and applications can be received there- 
under until August 31, 1983. The number of policies in force on October 31, 
1930, was 29,483, representing insurance of $65,985,366. 


War Veterans’ Allowance.—The War Veterans Allowance Act was passed 
in 1930 and was placed in charge of a Committee independent of the Depart- 
ment. Decisions of the Committee are carried out by the Department and 
all investigations, payments, records, etc., are dealt with by the Department. 
Under this legislation an ex-member of the forces who is sixty years of age 
and permanently unemployable may, if he is a pensioner or if he saw service 
in a theatre of actual war, be granted an allowance not exceeding twenty 
dollars per month, if single, or forty dollars per month, if married, to bring 
up his income to one dollar per day, if single, or two dollars per day, if married. 
The Act came into operation in September, 1930, and on October 31, 767 
awards had been made, representing an annual expenditure of $264,615. 


Judicial Statistics 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often 
judged by the number of convictions for ‘‘major”’ offences, as these are less 
affected than ‘‘minor” offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying 
methods of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. How- 
ever, in the study of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures 
over a period of years, and even then it is essential that the limitations of 
such figures be recognized for just as regard for law, or morality, is not 
measured by the number of people who remain out of our gaols and peni- 
tentiaries so disregard for law is not fully shown by the number of convictions 
made. Nevertheless judicial and criminal statistics are important and 
valuable, when comparable figures are given, in drawing attention to a trend 
or tendency, and when interpreted in this way they serve a very necessary 
purpose. 


Before Confederation each Province had its own system of criminal 
jurisprudence founded on the criminal law of England and introduced by the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763. At Confederation, criminal law was assigned 
by sec. 91 of the British North America Act to the Dominion. In 1869 a 
number of Acts were passed establishing a uniform system of criminal legis- 
lation. These Acts were known as “The Criminal Law Consolidation and 
Amendment Acts of 1869’’. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized 
by an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published upon 
a comparable basis in annual reports from that time to the present, and are 
now collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43), which provides for the receipt of an annual 
return by the Bureau from every court or tribunal administering criminal 
justice. In consideration of what has been said above it should be remem- 
bered that while the criminal code undergoes little change over periods of 
time, the figures of summary convictions depend very much upon the changes 
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in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of the following 
table is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention 
may be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and 
minor offences to population in the past year, convictions for criminal offences 
having risen from 277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 359 per 100,000 
population in 1929 and convictions for minor offences from 1,535 per 100,000 
in 1924 to 2,927 per 100,000 in 1929. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in the following 
table is irrespective of the more technical classification into “indictable” 
and “‘non-indictable” offences under the Criminal Code, the object here being 
to show a broad record of criminal and minor offences respectively since 1920. 


Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions 
for Minor Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1920-1929, with Pro- 
portions to Population 


Criminal Offences 


Offences against— 


Other 
Do Pro- {Felonies 
oer perty and Total of Minor Offences 
The Er with | Misde- Criminal Offences 
Year | Person | ‘yig_ out | mean- 
leibe Vio- ours 
lence 
} P.c. of | Per P.c. of } Per 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- | 100,000 No. all of- | 100,000 
; fences | pop. fences | pop. 


——_—S}|{—|§ ——— | — |_| | | SS | NS | 


1920....] 8,281 | 2,310 | 11,634 | 2,059 | 24,284 14-9 281 | 138,424 85-1 1,604 
1921....} 8,197 | 2,609 | 12,059 | 2,081 | 24,946 14-2 284 | 152,227 85-9 1,731 
1922....| 7,291 |. 2,783 | 11,607 | 2,610 | 24,291 15-3 271 | 134,049 84-7 1,498 
1923....] 7,550 | 2,076 | 11,482 | 3,075 | 24,183 15-1 266 | 185,069 84-8 1,487 
1924....| 7,595 | 2,536 | 12,790 | 2,635 | 25,556 15-3 277 | 141,663 84-7 1,535 
1925....} 7,826 | 2,749 | 13,892 | 2,644 | 27,111 15-3 289 | 150,672 84-7 1,610 
1926....| 7,799 | 2,296 | 14,262 | 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 287 | 169,171 86-2 1,803 
1927....|} 8,343 | 2,671 | 15,154 | 2,809 | 28,977 13-1 304 | 191,285 86-9 2,009 
1928....} 9,140 | 2,991 | 16,072 | 3,856-| 32,059 11-6 332 | 243,123 88-4 2,517 
1929....| 10,392 | 3,529 | 17,271 | 4,001 | 35,193 10-9 359 | 286,773 89-1 2,927 


Of the total convictions for criminal and minor offences for 1929, viz., 
521,966, the sentences imposed were gaol or fine, 263,749; penitentiary, 
2,164; reformatory, 979; death, 26; and other sentences, 55,048. Death 
sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell to 15 in 1923, rose 
to 22 in 1924, dropped to 18 in 1925, 15 in 1926, 12 in 1927, and rose again to 
19 in 1928 and 26 in 1929. 

Police 


Police statistics are collected by the Bureau of Statistics from cities and 
towns having a population of 4,000 and over. In 1929 there were 138 such 
municipalities from which returns were received. The following table gives, 
by provinces, the number of the cities and towns, aggregate urban population, 
strength of police force, and number of arrests. 
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Police Statistics, by Provinces, calendar year 1929 


Number of— Number Number 


of the of 
Province Cities Peon: Population Arrests 
and 1 oe Police | Arrests |Summons] _ to each per 
Town ake Policeman | Policeman 
Prince Edward Island 1 12,347 9 463 443 1,372 52 
Nova Scotia......... 13] 167,601 141 6, 702 8, 747 1,190 47 
New Brunswick...... 5 81,219 87 2,701 383 934 31 
NEDEC acess wacetocs 30} 1,004, 694 1,924 39, 130 22, 884 552 20 
Ontariov sec eee 64! 1,396,634) 1,839 41,993 93, 867 759 23 
Manitoba ssn.neeeeen. of 241, 665 261 6, 677 21, 947 926 26 
Saskatchewan........ 6 100, 966 132 3, 219 4,152 765 24 
Allbertaseee: sence 41 150,725 184 5,465 7,108 818 29 
British Columbia.... 8} 203,852 427 21277 14, 401 477 50 
Canada.......... 138] 3,359,703} 5,004} 127,627) 168,932 671 25 


Offences reported to the police numbered 329,496; there were 263,532 
prosecutions, resulting in 213,324 convictions. The number of automobiles 
reported stolen was 11,160 and 11,150 were reported recovered. The value of 
other goods stolen was $2,290,972, and the value of goods recovered was 
$1,525,089. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police—The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is an armed police force organized in 11 divisions under a Commissioner 
whose headquarters is at Ottawa; on July 31, 1930, its strength was 56 
officers, 1,065 other ranks, and 123 special constables. 

The duties of the Police are to enforce Dominion Statutes (except the 
Criminal Code, which is enforced by the provincial authorities); to assist 
the other Departments of the Dominion Government, and to enforce the 
observance of law in the Yukon, in the Northwest Territories, in the islands 
‘ of the Arctic Ocean, and in Indian Reserves and the National Parks. By an 
agreement which came into effect on July 1, 1928, the Force enforces criminal 
and provincial laws in the province of Saskatchewan under the direction of 
the Attorney General of the province. Assistance from time to time is 
rendered in certain circumstances to other provincial authorities. 

The Arctic work is becoming increasingly important; there are now in 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions (exclusive of the Yukon) 33 detachments 
with 91 all ranks, or about 9 p.c. of the entire strength. These detachments 
include posts on Ellesmere, North Devon, Baffin and Victoria islands, as well 
as along the coasts of the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay. 


The Aboriginal Races 


Indians.—The Indians of Canada who are wards of the Department of 
Indian Affairs number about 108,012, their numbers varying slightly from 
year to year. A small yearly increase is evident, however, and the popular 
notion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with facts. Before 
they were subjected to the influences of European civilization (which affected 
this hardy race adversely) and the devastating results of the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable 
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information as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the 
early British régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a com- 
parison between the past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting 
sketch of the progress of the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be 
found in the Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are administered by 
the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian Act. 
The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to 
provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until ad- 
vancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the general body 
of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians 
throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the 
Department, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian educa- 
tion, health, etc., the development of agriculture and other pursuits among 
them, the administration of their funds and legal transactions and the general 
supervision of their welfare. The local administration of the Indian bands 
on the reserves scattered throughout the Dominion is conducted through the 
Department’s agencies, of which there are, in all, 116. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an 
Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires 
the full status of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have 
been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. 
Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with 
this problem, as Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection 
attached to their wardship, so that it is necessary to guard against premature 
enfranchisement. 


Eskimos.—Unlike the Indian tribes which are scattered throughout 
Canada, the Eskimos are limited to the Northwest Territories, chiefly the 
northern fringe of the mainland and the Arctic Archipelago. The Eskimo is 
a nomad but lives for the most part along the Arctic littoral, not wandering 
far inland, since he depends for his subsistence largely on marine mammals 
and fish. The administration of this race was carried on along with that of 
the Indians pricr to 1927 but on August 31 of that year the Government 
transferred the care of the Eskimos to the North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch of the Department of the Interior. This transfer was largely influenced 
by the fact that the administration of the Territories and natural resources 
(which had long been under the Department of the Interior) and of the 
Eskimo inhabitants were closely allied and could be more efficiently carried 
on together. 

Officers of the North West Territories and Yukon Branch and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police made a careful estimate in 1927 of the numbers 
and locations of all Eskimos in Canada. The result placed the total at 7,103, 
located as follows:—Baffin island, 1,518; vicinity of Huason bay and strait, 
3,202; Central Arctic, 438; Western Arctic, 1,650; Yukon Territory, 300. 
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The Department of the Interior has accomplished much in the way of 
providing medical care and regular inspection of the Eskimos, the setting 
aside of wild-life preserves for native use, and the establishment of permanent 
stations in the Arctic Archipelago from which regular patrols are made by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

It is generally realizea that the help of the Eskimos will be invaluable 
to the development of whatever resources the far north holds. 


Public Lands 


Dominion Public Lands.—The area of the Crown lands of the Dominion 
Government has undergone a wholesale diminution as a result of the individual 
agreements, made in 1930, between the Dominion Government on the one 
hand and the Provincial Governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia on the other. By these agreements the provinces con- 
cerned have acquired full control of those lands and natural resources within 
their boundaries which were formerly administered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. In the case of Manitoba such control dates from July 15, 1930; in 
British Columbia, from August 1, 1930; and, in the cases of the other two 
provinces, from October 1, 1930. 

Actual Dominion lands, therefore, now comprise the Northwest Terri- 
tories, including the Arctic islands; the Yukon Territory; the National 
Park areas, Indian reserves, and historic sites in the different provinces 
throughout Canada; certain small and widely scattered parcels of Ordnance 
and Admiralty lands which have been held by the Dominion Government 
since Confederation and are rented, disposed of, or otherwise administered 
with a view to bringing as many properties as possible to a state of revenue 
production; and, finally, public lands, at one time alienated, but which have 
been revested in the Crown in the right of the Dominion for various reasons, 
and upon which public monies have been spent. 


Provincial Public Lands.—All Crown lands within provincial boundaries 
are now administered by the Provincial Governments. In Prince Edward 
Island all the land is settled, but each of the other provinces holds Crown 
lands in its own right and has passed legislation regarding conditions of home- 
stead entry, sale, the acquisition of timber rights, mineral claims, etc. The 
regulations governing the acquisition of rights to the provincial Crown lands 
differ, therefore, in each province and the interested reader is referred to the 
Provincial Government concerned for details. 


The Civil Service of Canada 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made 
directly by the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service 
Examiners was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of 
qualification to those successful at examinations. Appointments, however, 
were still made by the Government. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil 
Service Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil 
Service Commission. In 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two 
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members appointed by the Governor in Council and holding office during 
good behaviour. This Commission made appointments to the Inside Service 
(at Ottawa), some after open competition and others after qualifying tests. 
Qualifying examinations were also held for the Outside Service (service apart 
from Ottawa) and lists established from which the Departments selected 
names. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, 
and by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after 
open competition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. 
The Act also provided for the organization by the Commission of the various 
Government Departments, for the establishing of new rates of compensation, 
and for the principle of promotion by merit whenever consistent with the 
best interests of the Service. Provision was also made for preference in the 
matter of appointment to the Service to be given to qualified applicants who 
had served in the Great War. 

From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has been 
made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according 
to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity 
in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an investiga- 
tion back to 1912. 

During the war years the number of employees increased very rapidly, 
as a result of the enlargement of the functions of government and the impos- 
ition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. Such new 
services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier 
Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, a number which has since decreased 
to 43,525 in January, 1980. It may be added that, out of 44,175 in March, 
1930, 1,161 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,145 in the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, or 3,306 in all, were engaged in services of outstand- 
ing importance which had no existence before the war. Further, an additional 
11,739 persons were, in March, 1930, employed in the Post Office Department, 
performing services of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, 
and receiving their salaries out of the payments of the public for services 
immediately rendered, rather than out of taxation. This postal service alone 
accounted for $2,727,756 of the $7,443,404 paid in salaries in March, 1930, 
or 36-65 p.c. of the total. 
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Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada since 1900 


a | | a | a 


Item 
Population— 

Prince Edward Island............ No. 

Noval Scotisiss aasccnon-cosneeee rs 

New Brunswitk.....s.0..0esee¢ os he 

Quebetuiss she ee we eee 

QOHtariO. .e ian actioes coe wees ee 

Manitobavir.. cect acento. sf 

Saskatchewanisscc.¢.ciacie cre arco score oe 

AlDOrta 2. cont moae ee te eats af 

British Columbia asec ascknies sees ¢ 

VYukonelerritory eee dees cs 

Northwest Territories............ eS 
(Wanada tr reccccster ice acetic este sd 

Immigration— 

From United Kingdom........... No. 
(Ce Uniteaisbatesssc. arcuate ae : 
<> / Other Cotintries..2.0 cee: oe 

Totals, Immigration....... ad 
Agriculture— 
Area of occupied farms........... acre 
Improyedilandses.cccasse cae cee ce 
Field Crops— 
Oat ec Metois es Walston cite tere wialceriiece acre 
bush. 
$ 
CALS elas en eiiciaans Os neo ene acre 
bush 
$ 

IDATICY. tcc oe cance eee oe cae eee acre 

bes 

COrme cen ein cee eos «fens acre 

bush 
$ 

Potatoes ) tins sicnieeeiiie nei ve «cine acre 

ae 

Haysand: Clovertserracsee es ce ee acre 

ton 
$ 
Total Areas, Field Crops....... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops...... $ 
Live Stock— 
OLBOS posh cae een eee Weenies Pe 

Mil Ch COWS csce temas ante e No 

$ 

Other: Cattle. “ose. seco No. 

$ 

Sheepi.cir. seees tee ee eee No. 

$ 

BS Win onssuicor sere ceo steer No. 

$ 


Total Values, Live Stock....... 


* Or latest. 
1Cwt. 


103, 259 
459,574 
331, 120 
1, 648, 898 
2,182,947 
255,211 
91,279 
73,022 
178, 657 
27,219 
20,129 


5,371,315 


11,810 
17, 987 
19,352 


49,149 


63, 422,338 
30, 166, 033 


4,224,542 
55,572,368 
36, 122,039 

5,367, 655 
151,497,407 
51,509, 118 

871,800 
22,224,366 
8,889,746 
360, 758 
25,875,919 
11, 902, 923 
448, 743 
55,362,635 

13, 842, 658 

6,543,423 

7,852,731 
85,625,315 
19, 763,740 

237, 682,285 


1,577,493 
118,279,419 
2,408, 677 
69, 237,970 
3,167,174 
54,197,341 
2,510,239 
10,490, 594 
2,353 , 828 
16,445, 702 


$ | 268,651,026 


—_— 


7,206, 643 


123,013 
121,451 
66, 620 


311,084 


108, 968, 715 
48, 733, 823 


8,864, 154 
132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 

8,656,179 
245,393, 425 

86,796, 130 
1, 283,094 
28,848,310 
14, 653, 697 
293 , 951 
14,417,599 
5, 774,039 
464,504 
55,461,478 
27,426, 765 
8,289,407 
10, 406,367 
90,115,531 


30,556, 168 
384.513.795 


2,598, 958 
381,915,505 
2,595, 255 
109,575,526 
3, 930, 828 
86,278,490 
2,174,300 
10, 701,691 
3,634,778 
26,986, 621 


615, 457, 833 


3 Values for 1930 not available at time of going to press. 


——— 


8, 788, 483 


74,262 
48,059 
26, 156 


———— ee 


148,477 


140, 887, 943 
70, 769, 548 


23,261,224 
300, 858, 100 
242,936,000 

16,949,029 
426, 232,900 
146,395,300 

2,795, 665 
59, 709, 100 
28,254, 150 

296, 866 
14, 904,000 
12,317,000 
701,912 
64,407, 600! 

82,147, 600 

10,614,951 

11,366, 100 


267, 764, 200 


59, 635,346 


931, 863 , 670 


3,813, 921 
314, 764, 000 
3, 736, 832 
190, 157,000 
6,469,373 
183,649,000 
3,675,860 
23,308, 000 
3,904, 895 
54, 842,000 


766, 720, 000 


1930* 


24,897, 200 
395, 854, 000 
173,589,000 

13,221,900 
429, 156, 000 
105,019, 000 

5,558, 000 
137,963,000 
27,784,000 


38,949, 000 
10,511, 200 
15,866, 000 
156, 210, 000 


ny 


60, 464, 670 


629, 146,000 


8,295, 028 
3, 683, 453 
5,253, 680 
2,014, 786 
3,999, 934 
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Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada since 1900—continued 


Item 
Dairying— 
Cheese; [ACLOLY..5 ss ce vcosciesmin ees « Ib. 
Cheese, home-made..........-.0+- 1% 
Butter, creamery.........cccsscees ib. 
Butter, home-made............00+: ib. 
Miscellaneous dairy products....... ; 


Total Values, Dairy Products... $ 


Forestry— 
Exports of Wood, Wood Products 
anduPanere ites aeons $ 
TL GRENUCS see Secs ate Tale tere $ 
IRA CRITE) OTR es eae AGS IRS RRP ROP RIO $ 
Minerals— 
Goldteretnacecncaen ceeihe cle cinemeie ‘a 
SULVierapeitetiiteteciomeekrsicicieieisicieyaverevere oe 
WOpperak soe eenveie Sees eons i. 
MCA Code ote te tee ra eena ising ie: 
INI CK Gli nec sie aan are Sioerticie stewie e- 
IPISMTONM Series cates ce oiele « long ie 
Coal etd tines eres cote ora ees uy 
Womlentiecnes sc ncente oa elec cece es brl 
$ 
Total Values, Minerals.......... $ 
Electric Statistics— 
@apitaltinvested yee.eosne setae wcs.s $ 
Kilowatt hours generated!......... No. 
@ustomersinst iyccs chet e ken Saiki No. 
Water Power— 
Turbine H.P. installed............ No. 
Manufactures*?— 
Him plOoyeesic cs wom iehiecte ere case es ¢ No. 
Canitalmrri rr mr cite core cn ene $ 
Salaries and wageS.........scccece $ 
IPTOCUCUBE MG tere acide ciemivicis ccs cieirets $ 
External Trade— 
MUSPOLtSS eects eine eee ioe wicker $ 
Tmiporteteces se cia voici ateelne Series c's $ 
Totals, External Trade.......... $ 
Exports to and Imports from U.K. and U.S. 
Exports to United Kingdom?...... $ 
Imports from United Kingdom‘... $ 
Exports to United States?......... $ 
Imports from United States*...... $ 
*Or latest. 


1901 


220, 833 , 269 
22,221,430 


36, 066, 739 
7,240,972 
105,343,076 
21,384, 644 
15, 623 , 907 


66, 470, 953 


33,099,915 
25, 737, 153 
99, 645 


1,167,216 
24,128,503 


6,096,581 
51, 900, 958 
2,249,387 
9,189,047 
4,594,523 
274,376 
3,512, 923 
6,486,325 
12, 699, 243 
450,394 
660,030 


65,797,911 


11,891,025 
238, 902 
339,173 


1911 


199, 904, 205 
21,587, 124 
1,371,092 
154,088 

64, 489,398 
15,597, 807 
137,110,200 
30,269, 497 
35, 862,437 


103 ,381, 854 


56,334,695 
34, 667,872 
1,927,550 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559,044 
17,355,272 
55, 648,011 
6,886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 
917,535 
12,307, 125 
11,323,388 
26,467, 646 
5, 692,915 
7,644,537 


103 , 220, 994 


110, 838, 746 
1,363, 134 
515, 203 


446, 916, 487/1,247,583 ,609 
118,249,350} 241,008,416 
481,053 ,375)1,165,975,639 


177,431,386 
177,930,919 


355,362,305 


92,857,525 
42,820,334 
67, 983 , 673 
107,377, 906 


274,316,553 
452,724,603 


727,041,156 


132, 156, 924 
109, 934, 753 
104,115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


1921 


162,117,494 
28,710,030 

533,561 

123 ,383 
128, 744, 610 
48,135,439 
100, 000, 000 
29,840,000 
98, 627,598 


205, 436,350 


284,561,478 
34, 931, 935 
10,151,594 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13, 543, 198 

8,485,355 
47,620, 820 
5, 953,555 
66, 679, 592 
3, 828, 742 
19,293,000 
6, 752,571 

665, 676 
15,511,828 
15,057,495 
72,451, 656 

5, 752, 885 
14,195, 143 


171, 923,342 
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1930* 


118, 746, 286 
21,471,330 
490,000 
82,800 
170,810, 230 
65,929,782 
88,000,000 
28,929,000 
175,329, 945 


291, 742, 857 


289,566, 675 
53,518,521 
18, 745, 753 


2,089, 766 
43,199,000 
26,171,651 
10,057,000 

301,017, 167 
38, 687,000 
329, 033,531 
12, 922,000 
103 , 782,009 
24, 449, 000 
753 , 0795 
15,062,000 * 
14,925,000 
53,000, 000 
10, 857,000 
17,686,000 


276, 865,000 


484, 669, 451)1,099, 000,000 


5, 614, 1382 
973,212 


2,754, 157 
609, 586 


18,000,000 
1,524,900 


5,727, 162 
658, 023 


3,371, 940, 650/4, 780, 296,049 


732, 120,585 


755,365, 772 


3,772, 250, 057|3, 769,847,364 


1,189,163, 701)1, 120, 258,302 
1,240, 158, 8821, 248,273, 582 


2,429,322, 583|/2,368,531, 884 


312,844,871 
213, 973,562 
542,322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


OO oos 


281,838,175 
189, 179, 738 
514, 957, 553 
847,450,311 


1000’s omitted. 2 The statistics of manufactures are for works employing 5 hands or over, 
except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 


lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish 
The figures in each case are for the preceding years. 


columns. 


canneries in the 1901 and 1911 
In the 1921 and 1930 columns 


statistics include all establishments exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. 
4Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


3 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


‘Provisional. & Estimated, $20 per ton. 
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SIX FACTORS OF CANADIAN PROGRESS 


FREIGHT CARRIED ON STEAM RAILWAYS AREA UNDER FIELD CROPS 


30 


IS0r 06°) Th “1G! "2i eau 


1901 '06 “tl ‘Ie *2I 26 * 


* 
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FOREST EXPORTS OF WOOD 
WOOD PRODUCTS AND PAPER 


* OR PATEST 


POP Ea ECE 


APPENDIX I—continued 


Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada 


Item 


Exports, domestic— 
W 


Gat eee ie aera ate ca eae bush. 
$ 
Wiheatilour tenn: taunts ca tee brl 
$ 
Qatari tea trink eit ato con wieh eta bush. 
$ 
15 2 nace’ Gober tad Gene eee ton 
$ 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and cwt. 
sides. $ 
PSUGLEr ee fee Y eRe sircare ene lb. 
$ 
ONCESO Hee cin i nie aR lb. 
$ 
COld re tent cohen np Preece sheets $ 
Silversea conse ircis ee ae aes OZ. 
$ 
WON er Aeris a ee lb. 
$ 
ING Clee ee overcast reciente lb. 
$ 
( Cro LR nets ei er at EP or er ton 
$ 
NSDOSLOS sent tiie mas ate cube Newnes ton 
$ 
NVooGcpulpeenmey teen. dso e eee cwt. 
$ 
Newsprint paper................... . Cwt. 
‘ § 
Exnorts, domestic, by classes— 
Vegetable products (except chemi- 
cals, fibres and wood)........... $ 
Animals and their products (except 
chemicals and fibres)............ $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile products $ 
Wood, wood products and paper... $ 
Iron and its products.............. $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
GUCtB seer ee oats se $ 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
WrOdUCKS Ste heen eee. $ 
‘Chemicals and allied products.... $ 
All other commodities............. $ 
Total Exports, Domestic. ....... $ 
mports.for Consumption— 
. Vegetable products (except chemi- 
cals, fibres and wood)........... $ 
Animals and their products (except 
chemicals and fibres)............ $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile products $ 
Wood, wood products and paper... §$ 
Tron and its products.............. $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
GUGEST eer eae eee ea $ 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)...... $ 
Chemicals and allied products..... $ 
All other commodities............- $ 


-Lotal lm ports cers teense 


*Or latest. 
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1901 


9,739, 758 
6,871,939 
1,118,700 
4,015, 226 
8, 155, 063 
2,490,521 
252,977 
2,097,882 
1,055, 495 
11,778,446 
16,335,528 
3,295, 663 
195, 926, 697 
20,696,951 
24,445,156 
4,022,019 
2,420,750 
26,345, 776 
2,659, 261 
9,537,558 
958,365 

1, 888,538 
5,307, 060 
26,715 
864,573 


1,937,207 


25,541,567 


68, 465,332 
1,880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 


33,395,096 
7,356,324 


791,975 
3,121,741 


177, 431,386 


38,036, 757 


14,022, 896 
37,284, 752 
8,196,901 
29,955, 936 


7,159, 142 
21,255, 403 


5, 692, 564 
16,326, 568 


1911 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049, 046 
13, 854, 790 
5,431, 662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598, 745 
8,526,332 
3, 142, 682 
744, 288 
181,895, 724 
20,739, 507 
5,344, 465 
33, 731,010 
17,269, 168 
55,005, 342 
5,575,033 
34, 767,523 
3, 842,332 


2,315,171). 


6,014,095 
69, 829 


2,076,477}. 


6, 588, 655 
5,715,532 


3,092, 437 


84,556, 886 


69, 693, 263 
1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 


34,000, 996 
10, 038, 493 


2,900,379 
5, 088, 564 


274,316,553 


79, 214,342 


30, 671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 


27,655,874 
53,335, 826 


12,489, 776 
42,620,479 


1921 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520, 490 
14,321,048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492, 407 
9,739,414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37,146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11, 127,432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405, 291 
2,277, 202 
16,501,478 
191, 299 

12, 633,389 
14,363,006 
71,552,037 
15, 112,586 
78, 922, 137 


484, 924, 672 


188,359, 937 
18, 783 , 884 
284,561,478 
76,500, 741 


45, 939,377 


40,121,892 
19, 582,051 
32,389, 669 


1,189, 163, 701 


261,081,364 


61, 722,390 
243, 608, 342 
57,449,384 
245, 625, 703 


55, 553, 902 
206,095, 113 


36,334, 612 
72,688,072 


$ | 177,930,919 


452,724,603) 1,240, 158,882] 1,248,273, 582 


185 


since 1900—continued 


1930* 


177,006,369 
215, 753,475 
7,893, 960 
45,457,195 
6,406, 181 
4,055, 855 
162, 188 
2,007,944 
267,026 
6,579, 726 
1,309, 400 
543, 851 
92,293, 700 
18, 278, 004 
34,375, 003 
22,576, 768 
11,569, 855 
82,084, 600 
8,769,586 
106,517, 500 
25,034,975 
728, 267 
3,917,650 
286, 497 
12,074,065 
17,359, 190 
44,913,995 
49, 703, 585 
145, 401, 482 


384, 635, 751 


133,009, 145 
9,066, 226 
289, 566, 675 
78, 589, 580 


154,319, 429 


28,545,096 
22,468, 462 
20,057, 938 


1, 120, 258, 302 


227,048, 817 


69, 853 , 833 
185, 241, 252 
60,951,077 
316,878,627 


87, 950, 252 
186, 496,388 


39,907,503 
73 , 945, 833 
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APPENDIX I—continued 


Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada since 1900—continued 


Item 1901 1911 1921 1930* 

Steam Railways— 

Miles in operation................. No. 18, 140 25,400 39,363 41,410 
Capital 6 ewer ache cee $ | 816,110, 837]1,528,689,201| 2,164, 687,636) 3,966,357,355 
Passonversy ck ae Ai oe ee No.| 18,385,722} 37,097,718 46, 793,251 39,070, 893 
Preightis cc oeae ae eee Ee ton | 36,999,371] 79,884,282} 103,131,132) 115,218,039 
Warmings-ossee sen eee $ 72,898, 749) 188,733,494} 458,008,891} 534,106,045 
XPensest.cn cere secre ee eae $ 50,368, 726) 131,034,785} 422,581,205} 433,077,113 
Electric Railways— 
Miles in operation................. No. 675 1,224 1, 687 1,637 
Capital.cx 2. eke ten eee $ — | 111,532,347] 177,187,436} 222,422,815 
PaAsseneers:, <ceeee eee ee No.| 120,934,656] 426,296,792) 719,305,441} 836,729,851 
Preightic..c. eat ene ee eee ton 287,926] 1,228,362 2,285, 886 3,662, 765 
Harmings:.<..cieeeee ae ee $ 5, 768,283] 20,356, 952 44,536, 833 58, 268, 980 
EUXPCls6. 5.0. ee eee eer cee $ 3,435,162] 12,096,134 35, 945,316 40,085, 140 

Canals— 

Passengers carried.............+..- No 190, 428 304, 904 230,129 164, 552 
Breight, ee eon on oc ae ton 5,665,259) 38,030,353 9,407,021 13, 699, 647 

Shipping (Sea-going }— 

NGered Feo tee, eres ates vii ton 7,514,732] 11,919,339 12,516, 503 27,464,158 
Clearedis. ahs See iacsk sees “ 7,028,330] 10,377,847 12,400, 226 26,994,369 
DOtAISs sei rcices ony tata eee ce 14,543,062} 22,297,186 24,916, 729 54,408, 527 

Shipping (Inland International )— 

Hnteredis-7k Se ee a ee eee ton 5,720,575| 13,286,102 14, 828, 454 18, 987, 751 
Clearedia ame aa eee ee Z 5,766,171) 11,846,257 14, 903, 447 20,338, 9+9 
NOtals= oct ae ee eee ee os 11,486,746] 25,132,359 29, 731,901 39,326, 700 

Shipping (Coastwise )— ° 
interned) ai. ncee canteen ere ere ton | 17,927,959] 34,280,669 28,567,545 49,046, 588 
Cleared) sae eacse nats ees eae 16,516,832] 32,347,265 27,773, 668 48,007,097 

SOtaISs veaist ones ores a eee oe oe 34,444,796] 66,627,934 56,341, 213 97,053, 685 

Telegraphs and Telepkones— 

Telegraphs, Government, miles of 

Line Sah eee eerie Oe es 5, 744 8,446 11, 207 9, 848 
Telegraphs, other, miles of line.. 30,194 33, 905 41,577 42,987 
elephonesieeer. eto. eee No. 63,192 302, 759 902,090 1,399, 986 

IM GLOTMCNICIES, = onan eaen  c4 ee ee sf - 21,519 465,378 1,195, 600 

Post Office— 

PPRG VENUE seth y rite fe atalaccs teeta $ 3,421,192] 9,146,952 26,331,119 32,969, 293 
FUXpPenGiture pees eee ee cree ee $ 3,837,376] 7,954,223 24, 661, 262 35,036, 629 
Money orders issued............... $ 17,956,258} 70,614, 862 1737523322 17,525, 979 

Dominion Finance— 

Customs Revenues................ $ 28,293,930} 71,838,089 eer 179, 429, 920 
Excise Revenue. ....ce.cscciececes $ 10,318,266] 16,869,837 37, 118,367 65,035, 701 
Total Ordinary Revenue........... $ 52,514,701] 117,780,409) 434, bey 537) 441, ae 806 
Revenue per head............... $ 9-72 16-34 9-64 5-05 
Total Ordinary Expenditure....... $ 46,866,368] 87, aes 198) 361, 118. ee Bods 779, 794 
Expenditure per head............ $ 8-67 -18 41-0 36°52 
Total Disbursements.............. 57,982,866) 122, 61. 250 528, 283, 199 398, 211,539 
Disbursements per head......... $ 10-73 17-04 60-11 40- 64 
Grogs debts eh nee eee $ | 354,732,433) 474,941,487| 2,902,482,117|) 2,544,586, 411 
ASBOtS, (est ae atseiinercer $ 86,252,429) 134,899,435] 561,603,1331| 366,822,452! 
NetiDebtzc. pence en eee $ | 268,480,004) 340,042,052) 2,340, 878,984] 2,177, 763,959 

Provincial Finance— 

Revenue, Ordinary, Total......... $ 14,074,991} 40,706,948) 102,030,458] 184,598,024 
Expenditure, Ordinary, Total...... $ 14,146,059} 38,144,511 102,569,515 177,542, 192 

Note Circulation— 

Bank Notessics1dsncws a. SBR nekave $ 50,610,205) 89,982,223} 194,621,710] 178,291,030 
DominiontNotess.2.. ocean cee $ 27,898,509] 99,921,354] 271,531,162} 204,381,409 


*Or latest. ! Active assets only. 
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APPENDIX I—concluded 


Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada since 1900—concluded 


Item 1901 1911 1921 1930* 

Chartered Banks— 

Capitalpaid-upz e162 «chet eee $ 67,035,615} 103,009, 256 129,096,339 137, 269, 085 

FASSOUS TE ack citrate nee $ 531, 829, 324/1,303,131,260| 2,841, 782,079] 3,528, 468, 027 

Liabilities (excluding capital and 

EOSOEV OS) Hocadan $ 42,003, 743] 1,097,661,393] 2,556,454,190) 3,215, 503,098 

Deposits payable on demand...... $ 95,169,631) 304,801,755} 551,914,643] 696,387,381 

Deposits payable after notice...... $ | 221,624,664) 568,976,209) 1,289,347,063} 1,479, 870,058 

PL Otel epOSitSlie.s ator icc eiescicon $ | 349,573,327) 980,433, 788) 2,264,586, 736| 2,696, 747, 857 
Savings Banks— 

Deposits in Post Office............ $ 39,950,813] 43,330,579 29,010, 619 26, 086, 036 

Governnienteee cc ok ees $ 16,098,144) 14,673,752 10,150,189 3 

Specialietens cao ss te eo ee $ 19,125,097} 34,770,386 58,576, 775 68, 8:6,366 


Loan Com panies?— 
INSSOUR EAR tence ook a he eis me es $ 158, 523,307] 389,701, 988 96, 698,810 256, 140, 537 


INE ea cece rl OP React eto, ly Rene $ | 158,523,307) 389,701,988 95,281,122} 253.617, 242 

Deposits meer cee eee ee $ 20,756,910} 33,742,513 15, 868, 926 30, 232,831 
Trust Companies— 

Shareholders’ assets............... $ - - 10, 237, 930 14, 669,497 

‘Brust tunas, liabilities.--2. 4.26.00 $ - - 87,811, 965 234,470, 989 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 

Net amount at risk, Dec. 31....... $ |1,038,687,619)]2,279,868,346| 6,020,513, 832) 9,431,169, 952 

Premium income for year.......... $ 9,650,348} 20,575,255 47,312,564 56, 110,573 
Dominion Life Insurance— 

Amount at risk, Dec. 31........... $ | 463,769,034] 950,220,771) 2,934,843,848] 6, 157,308,010 

Premium income for year.......... $ 15,189,854! 31,619,626 99,015,081) 210,730,802 
Business Transacted— 

ipanksclearings... sedan eee. 000 $ 1,871,062} 7,346,381 16, 811, 287 25,105, 188 

San kel DILSem ene sare creek oes 000 $ - - ~ 46, 670, 482 
Education in Day Schools— 

INTOlMen terete ton eceesto wate No. 1,083,000} 1,356,879 1,869, 643 2,387,057 

Average daily attendance.......... S 669, 000 870, 801 1,335, 454 1,6+7,871 

Number of Teachers.............. ee 27,126 40,516 56, 607 81,786 

Total Public Expenditure.......... $ 11,044,925} 37,971,374) 112,976,543 153, 691,029 

*Or latest. 


1 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1928. 
2 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1901-1911). 
3 Included with Post Office banks since 1929. - 


NOTE 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries, (1901-11), trade, shipping, 
the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government 
Savings Banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 for 1901, and from that on to the years ended 
March 31. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries (1921-29), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, 
loan and trust companies statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years 
ended June 30, 1901-1911, and to the calendar years 1921-1929. Canal statistics are those of the 
navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to 
the calendar years for other lines. 
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APPENDIX II 


Senators and Members of the House of Commons 


Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Dec. 1, 1930 


Province Represented and Post Office 


Name of Senator Address 


Prince Edward Island (4 senat- 


ors )— 
The Honourable— 
Jolin Micleanw.n eee ee Souris. 
James Joseph Hughes... .|Souris. 
Creelman MacArthur. ...|Summerside. 


John Ewen Sinclair, P.C.|Emerald. 
Nova Scotia (10 senators)— 
The Honourable— 


Edward M. Farrell....... Liverpool. 
Nathaniel Curry......... Amherst. 
Edward L. Girroir....... Antigonish. 
John S. McLennan........ Sydney. 
Charles E. Tanner..:.... Pictou 
Jobnistantields.......... Truro. 

John McCormick......... Sydney Mines. 
Peters VWanviny sae oe cn. 3c Halifax. 

Paul L. Hatfield.........| Yarmouth. 
Hance J. Logan.......... Parrsboro. 


New Brunswick (10 senators)- 
The Honourable— 


Pascal Poirier. .....c->+0.. Shediac. 
Johny, Waniele. un 2... Saint John. 
Thomas Jean Bourque...|Richibucto. 
Irvine elodds.w. ee e. Milltown. 
John Anthony MeDonald|Shediac. 
Frank B.-Black.......... Sackville. 
Onésiphore Turgeon...... Bathurst. 


Clifford W. Robinson... .|Moncton. 
Arthur Bliss Copp, P.C..|/Sackville. 
Walter E. Foster, P.C....|Saint John. 
Quebec (24 senators)— 
The Honourable— 
Raoul Dandurand, P.C. .| Montreal. 


Joseph P. B. Casgrain....|Montreal. 
jinye L. Béique, 

Sk Ol eres © aca a jy 9 eae Montreal. 
Joseph H. Legris......... Louiseville. 
Jules Tessier............. Quebec. 
Joseph M. Wilson......... Montreal. 
Rutussli Rone eee een Cookshire. 
helt Philippe Beau- 

a es ee Montreal. 
Dan Ovide L’Espér- 

ANCO MGA t ene aie Quebec. 
George Green Foster... .|Montreal. 
Richard Smeaton White.| Montreal. 
Pierre Edouard Blondin, 

P.C. (Speaker). ........ Montreal. 
Thomas Chapais......... Quebec. 
Lorne C. Webster.. .| Montreal. 
Henri Sévérin Béland, 

PSC eee eee ne St. Joseph de 

Beauce. 
Jacques Bureau, P.C.....|Three Rivers. 
Wilfred Laurier Mc- 

Dougald (eee. see Montreai. 
Donat Raymond......... Montreal. 
Philippe J. Paradis....... Quebec. 
Rudolphe Lemieux, P.C.|Ottawa, Ont. 
Edmund W. Tobin....... Bromptonville. 
George Parent........... Quebec. 


Jules-Edouard Prevost...|St. Jerome. 


Wilson li vAey ane ene. Coteau du Lac. 


4 One vacancy. 


Province Represented and Post Office 
Name of Senator Address 


Ontario (24 senators)— 
The Honourable— 
Napoléon A. Belcourt, 
1 


CO. ee ee Ottawa, Ont. 
George Gordon.......... North Bay. 
Ermeést De smithe.o. Winona. 
James J. Donnelly....... Pinkerton. 


George Lynch-Staunton..|Hamilton. 
a D. Robertson, 


John Henry Fisher....... Paris. 
Gerald Verner White..... Pembroke. 
Rt. Hon. Sir. Geo. 

Foster, P.C.,G.C.M. G.|Ottawa. 
Archibald H. "Macdonell, 

CAME Gee oe Pets oes Toronto. 
Arthuri@s Hardy... as. Brockville. 
Sir Allen Bristol Ayles- 

worth, P.C., K.C.M.G.|Toronto. 


Andrew Haydon.....:... Ottawa. 
Charles Murphy, P.C....|Ottawa. 
POnMMMewikey cee wr Toronto. 


James Palmer Rankin....|Stratford. 
Rt. Hon. George P. 


Graham PC. ee Brockville. 
William H. McGuire..... Toronto. 
James H. Spence......... Toronto. 
MdsariS etittlevsnase weet London. 
Gustave Lacasse......... Tecumseh. 
Henry H. Horsey........ Cressy. 
Cairine R. Wilson........ Ottawa. 


James Murdock, P.C..... Ottawa. 
Manitoba (6 senators)— 
The Honourable— 


William H. Sharpe.....,. Manitou. 
Lendrum McMeans....... Winnipeg. 
Aimé Bénard............ Winnipeg. 


Frederick L. Schaffner...}Winnipeg. 
John Patrick Molloy..... Morris. 
Robert Forke, P.C....... Pipestone. 
Saskatchewan (6 senators)!— 
The Honourable— 
James H. Ross.....:...... Moose Jaw. 
Henry W. Laird:......... .|Regina. 
Wellington B. Willoughby|Moose Jaw. 
James A. Calder, P.C....| Regina. 
Archibald B. Gillis...... Whitewood. 
Alberta (6 senators)— 
The Honourable— 
Edward Michener........ Red Deer. 
William James Harmer. .|EKdmonton. 
William A. Griesbach, 
ae COPNE( ER eset acy o Edmonton. 
Prosper Edmond Lessard|Edmonton. 
William Ashbury 
IBUchananee meee sere Lethbridge. 
Daniele Reyer see High River. 
British Columbia (6 senators)- 
The Honourable— 


Albert E. Planta......... Nanaimo. 

George Henry Barnard. .| Victoria. 

James Davis Taylor.....| New Westminster. 
Robert F. Green......... Victoria. 

Sanford J. Crowe......... Vancouver. ° 


James H. King, P.C..... Ottawa, Ont. 
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APPENDIX II—continued 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
the Seventeenth General Election, July 28, 1930. 


Province Popula-| Voters Votes Name 
and tion, on Polled of P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1921 | List : Member 
Prince Edward Island— 
dG Teas eeaediae ry ae can Some 20,445 | 10,253 | 9,159 |Macdonald,Hon.J.A.|Cardigan, P.E.I. 
IPTINCOs er cite eee eee 31,520 | 16,350 | 14,584 |Maclean, A. E...... Summerside, P.E.I. 
Queens sync anager 36,650 | 20,382 | 35,776*|McLure, W. C. S....|Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Myers, J. H......... Hampton, P.E.I. 
Nova Scotia— 
Antigonish-Guysboro....| 27,098 | 14,877 | 12,215 |Duff, W............ Lunenburg, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- 

WiClOLlasce ceca oe 31,325 | 14,646 | 12,315 |Johnstone, L. W..... Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South...... 58,716 | 30,961 | 25,265 |MacDonald, F...... Sydney, N.S 
Colchester se -. coat eeeere 25,196 | 13,656 | 11,918 |Urquhart, Meets... .|Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland............. 41,191 | 19,738 | 16,328 |Smith, R. K........ Amherst, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis......... 37,765. | 19,934 | 16,729 |Short, OH. B........- Digby, N.S. 
I alifaxnycectacss ieee ete c 97,228 | 53,154 | 81,662*|/Black, W. A........ Halifax, N.S. 

Quinn, cape. eee. Halifax, N.S. 

Hants-Kings.............| 438,462 | 24,171 | 21,125 |Ilsley, J. L.......... Kentville, N.S. 
MNVerness 8. sate clarcete exe's: 23,808 | 10,847 | 9,656 |MacDougall, I. D...|Port Hood, N.S. 
([ictOulee secs eee es : 40,851 | 21,783 | 18,933 |Cantley, T.......... New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg....... 43,686 | 24,713 | 19,969 |Ernst, W.G........ Bridgewater, N.S. 
Richmond-West- 

Cape-Breton........... 17,646 | 9,608 | 7,542 |MacDonald, J. A.f..|St. Peters, N.S. 


Shelburne-Yarmouth....| 35,865 | 17,674 | 15,070 |Ralston, Hon. J. L..) Yarmouth, N.S. 


New Brunswick— 
(11 members) 


Gharlotter.e ee seen ee 21,435 | 12,627 | 9,757 |Ganong, A. D....... St. Stephen, N.B. 
Silas BU ERI ao Bast 38,684 | 18,204 | 15,276 |Veniot, Hon. P. J...|Bathurst, N.B. 
ent eens eae en 23,916 | 11,019 | 9,439 |Arsenault, T........ Richibucto, N.B. 
od ielaree 33,985 | 16,056 | 13,804 |McDade, G.M..... Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche-Madawaska| 42,977 | 23,932 | 19,771 |Cormier, M. D...... Edmundston, N.B. 
Royalenyee eee 32,078 | 17,469 | 14,550 |Jones, Hon. G. B...|Apohaqui, N.B. 
St. Toll Albert pepe tee 69,093 37,067 | 50,121*|MacLaren, M....... St. John, N.B. 
(Bell eee wees St. John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton........ 33,900 | 18,635 | 14,480 |Smith, B. F........ East Florenceville, 
N.B. 
Westmoreland........... 53,387 | 29,668 | 24,286 |Price,O. B......... Moncton, N.B. 
York-Sunbury........... 38,421 | 22,329 | 14,793 |Hanson, R. B.......|Fredericton, N.B. 
Quebec— 
(65 members) 

Argenteullecsceot cn ase ss 17,165 | 9,649 | 8,703 |Perley, Hon. Sir 

Geos Bie. oo. Ottawa, Ont. : 
Bagotrrminarieriace. 0s: 18,085 | 7,917 | 7,174 |Dumaine, C........ Upton, P.Q. 
IBedUCOn oe in een 52,701 | 23,745 | 18,784 |Lacroix, K.......... St. George de Beauce, 
Beauharnois,............ 19,888 | 11,238 | 9,797 |Raymond, M....... eel 1248). 
Bellechasse.............. 21,190 | 9,308 | 7,617 |Boulanger, O. L..... Québec, P.Q. 
Berthier-Maskinongé....| 36,762 | 17,546 | 14,132 |Barrette, J. A......./St. Barthélémi, PQ. 
Bonaventure............. 29,092 | 14,051 | 11,822 |Marcil, Hon. C...... Ottawa, Ont, 
Brome-Missisquoi....... 31,180 | 16,916 | 14,732 |Pickel, F. H........ Sweetsburg, P.Q. 
Chambly-Verchéres..... 34,643 | 20,267 | 17,014 |Duranleau, A....... Montreal, P.Q. 
Champlain tee... 47,852 | 22,460 | 19,199 |Baribeau, J. L...... Ste. Geneviéve de 


Batiscan, P.Q. 


Charlevoix-Saguenay....| 46,366 | 23,028 | 19,063 |Casgrain, P. F...... Westmount, P.Q. 


Chateauguay- 

iEuntined One-neeeer ese 26,731 | 18,212 | 11,446 |Moore, J. C......... Huntingdon, P.Q. 
C@hicoubimiser mete 37,578 | 23,622 | 20,539 |Dubuce, J. HE. A....,. Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Comptoneeascce te aes: 32,816 | 15,263 | 18,153 |Gobeil, S....... ‘.,..|La Patrie, P.Q. 
Dorchester.............: 29,563 | 13,270 |. 11,266 |Gagnon, O.......... Québec, P.Q. 
Drummond-Arthabaska.| 44,372 | 23,166 | 19,123 |Girouard, W........ Arthabaska, P, es 


Gasper er once ierecies 40,375 | 19,456 | 16,327 |Brasset, M.......... Se Hee 


*Bach voter could vote for two candidates. iN 
+Mr. J. A. MacDonald having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes was elected by acclamation Sept. 2, 1930. 
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APPENDIX II—continued 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
the Seventeenth General Election, July 28, 1930—continued 


Province Popula-| Voters 
an tion, on 
Electoral District 1921 List 
dudes sounded 
WL ae Pe eee 39,180 | 22,790 
Folietie ee ae 25,913 u\ei2i i248 
IKAMOULASKA Nace omslts as © 22,014 | 10,790 
Labelled. .ss cusses 35,927 bs 
ake st.JcOhn een eerie 35,539 | 19,181 
Laprairie-Napierville....| 20,065 | 9,152 
L’ Assomption- sont 28,318 | 14,061 
Laval-Two Mountains.. .| 28,314 | 13,733 
Léyis Sate a co 3,323 | 16,677 
LTslet sete ee Shorea ite 17,859 | 8,535 
Lotbiniére..... erecta: 21,837 | 10,381 
GLANS hs eee rec ae 36,303 | 18,249 
MéegantiCnvan.ss cetcese< 33,633 | 15,889 
Montmagny............: 21,997 | 9,405 
Nicolotiscenasne te nece. 29,695 | 13,680 
Pontiacs hoes cscs tesiers 45,682 | 29, 732 
PoOrunculaeo ees aeons 34,452 | 18,418 
Quebec-Montmorency...} 31,000 | 16,673 
Quebec East..........:.. , 172 | 27,049 
Quebec South............ 25,875 | 19,820 
Quebec West............. 37,562 | 23,891 
MiChliGu sk oeee fetes eee 19,548 | 10,608 
Richmond-Wolfe......... 42,248 | 19,391 
RIMOUSKI. cee sete lace 2 27,520 | 13,564 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville..| 36,754 | 20,492 
St. Johns-Iberville....... 3,518 | 14,346 
Shefford ic. cseren aes ,644 | 14,013 
Sherbrooke............0. 30,786 | 19,865 
Stanstead s.:2eeeec cae x 23,380 | 12,998 
Témiscouata...........-- 44,310 | 20, 737 
Terrebonne ss... teen os: 33,908 | 18,308 
Three Rivers-St.Maurice} 50,845 | 32,978 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges..... 1,620 | 10,429 
Wrightiieesemicnicicectes = , 867 | 12,927 
Vamaskasssnese sce et es 18,507 | 7,926 
Montreal Island— 
Cartier ihe seaser tie se sis 48,869 | 25,442 
Hochelagaiacaseacctaee.-« 67,836 | 43,728 
Jacques Cartier.......... 70,856 | 61,453 
Laurier-Outremont...... 67,682 | 45,968 
Maisonneuve............- 50, 593 
Mount Royal 48,515 
St; Anni Atarsee eae oss 31,256 
St; Antoine. sci veicc cms os < 19,956 
St! Denis. eewaecinoases 69, 249 
Sto Henritece ee oe era aes 23,718 
StiJames! ieee cae cece 32,776 
St. Lawrence-St. George 19, 646 
Sta Marycarioscde wees 35, 762 
Ontario (82 members)— 
Algoma East............ 37,054 | 17,879 
poe Westar cose 35,509 | 17,893 
Branton ccc sete eae aes 20.085 | 11,538 
ree City eee ts 33,292 | 19,018 
Bruce North............. 20,872 | 12,554 
IBruCe SOUL saeeers sciteies 23,413 | 13,339 


ee 


*Acclamation. 


Name 
Votes 
of P.O. Address 
Polled Member 
18,586 |Fournier, A........-. Hull, P.Q. 
10,964 |Ferland, C. E....... Joliette, P.Q. 
8,713 |Bouchard, G........ Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, P.Q. 
*/Bourassa, H........ Outremont, P.Q. 
16,694 |Duguay, J. L....... ae d’Alma, 
8,345 |Dupuis, V......:..<-. Laprairie, P.Q. 
11,299 |Séguin, P. A........ L’Assomption, P.Q. 
12) 345) |Satuves AG s..eeca. nc Saint Eustache, P.Q. 
14;0742) BOrbin #1) ea.dee seo. Lévis, P.Q. 
6,804 |Fafard, J. F......... L’Islet, P.Q. 
8,989 |Verville, J. A....... St. Flavien, P.Q. 
14,805 |LaRue, 7 Dl s aero Amqui, P.Q. 
13,461 |Roberge, E......... Laurierville, P.Q. 
7,550 |Lavergne, A........ Québec, P.Q. 
L487 Dubois, Pisces: ose Gentilly, P.Q. 
21,918: |Beleg: Cue ns. 3.52: Fort Coulonge, P.Q. 
15,175 | Desrochers, J.. .{St. Raymond, P.Q. 
14,592 |Dorion, C. N....... Courville, P.Q 
21,611 Lapointe, Hon. E.../Ottawa, Ont. 
14,881 |Power, C. G..... Québec, P.Q 
20 AOL Duprey Maes Québec, P.Q 
8,938 |Cardin, Hon. P.J.A.|/Sorel, P.Q. 
16,998 |Lafléche, J. F....... Windsor Mills, P.Q. 
11,043 |Fiset, Sir E......... Rimouski, P.Q. 
16,187 |Fontaine, J. T. A...|St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
12,099 |Rhéaume, M........ St. John, P.Q. 
12,648 |Tétreault, J. E...... Granby, P.Q. 
16,700 |Howard, C. B...... Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
11351 Hackettaon dees se ee Stanstead, P.Q. 
17,584 |Pouliot, J. F........ Riviére-du-Loup, P.Q. 
16,454) (Parents Hise. .act. nee eae des Monts, 
26,110 |Bettez, A........... Three Rivers, P.Q. 
8,500 |Thauvette, J........ Vaudreuil, P.Q. 
11,020 |Perras, F. W........ Gracefield, P.Q. 
7,068 |Boucher, A......... Pierreville, P.Q. 
12,262 |Jacobs, S. W........ Montreal, P.Q. 
28,652 |St. Pére, E. C...... Montreal, P.Q. 
44,801 |Laurin, J. G. P...... Montreal, P.Q. 
27,310 |Mercier, J. A.....:.- Montreal, P.Q. 
34,196 | Robitaille, C....... Montreal, P.Q. 
26,590 | White, Duenetens s Montreal, P.Q. 
22,770 |Sullivan, J. A....... Montreal, P.Q. 
12 6395) Belle Grennae es Montreal, P.Q. 
45,396 | Denis, J. A......... Montreal, P.Q. 
17, 0226 Mercier. 2 esas on. Montreal, P.Q. 
19,721 | Rinfret, Hon. F..... Montreal, P.Q. 
10,479 |Cahan, C. H........ Montreal, P.Q. 
22,957 | Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, P.Q. 
14,251 | Nicholson, G. B....|Chapleau, Ont. 
13,702 |Simpson, T. E...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont, 
9,497 |Smoke, F........... Paris, Ont. 
15,309 |Ryerson, R. E...... Brantford, Ont. 
11,185 |Malcolm, Hon. J.. ‘| Kincardine, Ont. 
1056025 |(Etalls Wal Atesen-e. Walkerton, Ont. 
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APPENDIX II—continued 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
the Seventeenth General Election, July 28, 1930—continued 


Province Popula-| Voters Votes Name . 
and tion, on Patled of P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1921 List Member 
Ontario—continued. 
Carleton ts. se eee: 32,673 | 20,493 | 16,793 |Garland, W. F...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe......... 40,225 | 20,372 | 18,790 |Rowe, W.E........ Rem Robinson, 
nt. 
Durham yee eae kets: 24,629 | 16,338 | 12,068 |Bowen, F. W........ Newcastle, Ont. 
Hl ginyWest access 35% 35,413 | 21,896 | 18,680 |Hepburn, M. F...... St. Thomas, Ont. 
Hissex last: anes os.2,.0i54:5 25,283 | 21,097 | 16,453 |Morand, Hon. R. D.|Windsor, Ont. 
Fissex South ws... se sw 29,375 | 17,996 | 14,609 |Gott, E.J.......... Amherstburg, Ont. 
Essex West.i.. 0.200. 50 49,418 | 43,231 | 27,993 Robinson, SE NGL eaare Walkerville, Ont. 
Rorgswilltams.cserw cass. 27,851 | 14,412 | 10,861 |Manion, Hon. R.J../Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington....| 30,347 | 17,058 | 11,537 |Spankie, W......... Wolfe Island, Ont. 
Glenvarry 4. e wee ass i 20,518 | 10,615 | 8,948 |McGillis, A......... Williamstown, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas........ 33,953 | 20,645 | 14,612 |Casselman, A. C....|/Prescott, Ont. 
GreyANorthe 2 ts cece es 30,667 | 18,899 | 15,068 |Porteous, V.C...... Owen Sound, Ont. 
Grey Southeast.......... 28,384 | 16,912 | 13,028 |Macphail, Agnes C..|Ceylon, Ont. 
Haldimand avert sees 21,287 | 12,835 | 11,064 |Senn, M.C.......... Caledonia, Ont. 
Haltontiiones sence. 24,899 | 16,035 | 12,826 |Anderson, R. K..... Milton, Ont. 
Hamilton Hast.......... 54,233 | 36,829 | 21,475 |Rennie, G.S........ Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West.......... 53025401 302928 jnliecon | bell; ©Wissase acer Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough..} 28,999 | 14,804 | 10,034 |Embury, A. T...... Bancroft, Ont. 
Hastings South.......... 37,504 | 22,563 | 18,548 |Tummon, W. E..... Tweed, Ont. 
HuroneNorthessc..ccos' 23,540 | 14,488 | 12,116 |Spotton, Geo........ Wingham, Ont. 
Eturons SOuGheee | eee 23,548 | 14,146 | 12,085 |McMillan, T........ Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River..... 26,315 | 15,661 | 12,178 |Heenan, Hon. P..... Kenora, Ont. 
RONG Mee een waa sos ei 50,638 | 29,006 | 23,051 |Rutherford, J. W....|Chatham, Ont. 
Kingston City........... 24,104 | 14,569 | 11,164 |Ross, A. E.......... Kingston, Ont. s 
Lambton East........... 28,271 | 16,391 | 12,622 |Sproule, J. T........ Oil Springs, Ont. 
Lambton West........... 30,418 | 18,957 | 15,236 |Gray, R. W......... Sarnia, Ont. 
ANAT eee airertiatersxe 32,993 | 20,816 | 16,815 |Thompson, T. A....]Almonte, Ont. 
Wecds tere ae eeaac eee 34,909 | 20,987 | 15,699 |Stewart, H. A...... Brockville, Ont 
TrAncolny. es eee esc ee 48,625 | 30,802 | 21,076 |Chaplin, Hon. J. D.|St. Catharines, Ont. 
WONG ON one cones see sees. 53,838 | 37,465 | 23,810 |White, J. F......... London, Ont. 
Middlesex Hast.......... 27,994 | 19,170 | 14,188 |Boyes, F............ peteeot Station, 
2 nt. 
Middlesex West.......... 25,033 | 14,138 | 11,204 |Elliott, Hon. J. C...|Strathroy, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario........ 34,859 | 20,447 | 14,740 McGibbon, BAe sas Bracebridge, Ont. 
INI PISSING! seine we cece 49,965 | 32,193 | 23,683 |Hurtubise, J. R.....]Sudbury, Ont. 
Norfolk-Elgin........... 35,937 | 23,134 | 18,902 |Taylor, Wablia cs Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland........ 30,512 | 18,290 | 16,175 |Fraser, W. A........ Trenton, Ont. 
OntaniOs. o..cccs ncie.o ces 31,074 | 24,952 | 19,843 |Moore, W. H........ Dunbarton, Ont. 
Optawaee ee ensnee es 93,740 | 61,585 | 97,369*/Chevrier, E. R. E..|Ottawa, Ont. 
Ahearn ies ees Ottawa, Ont. 
Oxford *Northte.s.-s ese: 24,527 | 15,405 | 13,428 |Sutherland, D. M...|Woodstock, Ont. 
Oxford South............ 99235 | 13,660 | 11,388 |\Cayley, P.-M......... Norwich, Ont. 
Parkdalose.iseeeeeess <6 59,545 | 37,242 | 17,566 |Spence, D........... Toronto, Ont. 
Parry sound sence eee 27,022 | 13,169 } 9,918 |Arthurs, J...........|Parry Sound, Ont. 
bE 2) ees tents ay Len R Ce 23,896 | 17,077 | 13,995 |Charters, S......... Brampton, Ont. 
Perth Northic..c.c.--- 32,461 | 20,249 | 16,610 |Wright, D.M....... Stratford, Ont. 
Perth Souths... s0. oe 18,382 | 11,099 | 9,428 |Sanderson, F. G..../St. Marys, Ont. 
Peterborough West...... 34,054 | 21,575 | 17,608 |Peck, E. A.......... Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur-Thunder 
Bay eocn. cece estes e's 27,158 | 14,364 | 10,859 |Cowan, D.J........ Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prescott caco meses s 26,478 | 12,498 | 8,927 |Bertrand, E. O...... L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..| 25,843 | 15,786 | 12,414 |Weese, J. A......... Belleville, Ont. 
Renfrew North.......... 27,079 | 14,571 | 11,086 |Cotnam, I. D......./Pembroke, Ont. 
Renfrew South.......... 27,061 | 14,534 | 12,595 |Maloney, M.J....... Eganville, Ont. 
Russelles: eee se eee. vee 43,413 | 21,807 | 17,591 |Goulet, A........... Bourget, Ont. 
Simcoe East...........+. 37,122 | 19,442 | 15,669 |Thompson, A. B....|Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Simcoe North........... 22,100 | 16,125 | 18,791 |Simpson, J. T....... Barrie, Ont. 
Stormont-se-cses ces cee 25,134 | 17,694 | 15,318 |Shaver, F. T........ Aultsville, Ont. 
Timiskaming North..... 26,028 | 24,879 | 16,773 |Bradette, J. A...... Cochrane, Ont. 
Timiskaming South..... 31,747 | 21,892 | 16,024 |Gordon, W. A....... ry easy: Ont. 
Toronto East.........0+. 67,735 | 40,630 | 19,885 |Ryckman, Hon. 
Daca e a cates On eeeece Ont. 


*Hach voter could vote for two candidates. 
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APPENDIX II—continued 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected 
at the Seventeenth General Election, July 28, 1930—continued 


Province Popula-| Voters 
and tion, on 
Electoral District 1921 List 
Ontario—concluded 
Toronto East Centre..... 69,717 | 37,971 
Toronto High Park...... 50,856 | 36,245 
Toronto Northeast...... 58,319 | 63,635 
Toronto Northwest...... 61,484 | 42,875 
Toronto Scarborough....} 49,749 | 50,372 
Toronto South........... 49,291 | 18,005 
Toronto West Centre.....} 59,197 | 31,136 
Victorians. ce: nose ce ,995 | 19,725 
Waterloo North......... 41,698 | 28,694 
Waterloo South.......... 33,568 | 20,922 
Welland ota wise 66,668 | 41,568 
Wellington North........ 19,833 | 11,826 
Wellington South........ 34,327 | 22,515 
WentwoOrthiere: seeder: 3: 2 46,080 | 34,655 
Worle Norte see. oe 36,222) 1e205.501 
VYorkiSoutheensweec cscs 27,895 | 31,010 
Works Westis veered 61,655 | 62,645 
Manitoba (17 members)— 
Brandon ssceee ete s cee 38,500 | 20,438 
Papineau oe eee 38,607 | 16,842 
PRISPAT Aw onsieke cates crores 30,604 | 13,217 
Macdonald) ose sence. Sl SUiule Lo. O02 
Marquette cease ee ese 34,482 | 18,051 
INGEeDAWHL eae eee. 29,941 | 13,249 
INiGlsOm na) ae aaa 20,868 | 11,050 
Portage la Prairie........ 35,461 | 15,738 
Provencher...... nen 29,439 | 11,879 
Selkiricy.. te eee oo 41,265 | 19,287 
Sourisity Sereno ne 24,439 | 14,296 
Springilelde-eee sees. 30,836 | 16,614 
St? Boniface.2-e-80.50 35,429 | 20,775 
Winnipeg North......... 52,473 | 24,781 
Winnipeg North Centre. .| 39,142 | 22,649 
Winnipeg South.......... ,943 | 27,959 
Winnipeg South Centre. .| 63,812 | 46,112 
Saskatchewan (21 mem- 
bers )— 
ARSINIDOLAR ne Ries te 34,789 | 18, 867 
Humboldteseetieec.. 37,128 | 18,069 
Kindersley ..ece: one 28,997 | 16,465 
Last Mountain........... 34,054 | 15,215 
Bong hake: sameeren. +2 82,308 | 14,640 
Mackenzieweas semis. x 34,669 | 17,652 
Maple Creek............. 38,586 | 20,799 
MelfortiiisGetesoa: ose. 30,716 | 22,914 
Melvillex aes eee 36,842 | 16,677 
Moose Jaw tae etneen cee 42,243 | 21,825 
North Battleford.......:| 34,451 | 20,811 
Prince Albert............ 39,126 | 20,876 
QwAppellectasdace-8 <e.c 33,003 | 17,397 
Rerina iceman ees 40,625 | 30,707 
Rosetown 4. sakes esness 29,341 | 15,286 
Saskatoon-cr. seutaeanr ss 40,712 | 28,850 
South Battleford........ 35,070 | 20,026 
Swift Currentrs.e-2 5. 40,305 | 17,775 
Wey burns csia.c thetenns s< Diao selGaos 
Willow Bunch........... 39,257 | 22,638 
Yorktoncs iaaceeesncewe: 37,857 | 15,388 


Votes 


Polled 


12,641 


7,905 
14, 454 
12,102 
11,082 
13,738 
14,313 
10, 955 
20,275 
31,201 


15, 723 
14,079 
12,570 
12,946 
12,514 
13,592 
17,449 
17, 587 
14,273 


17,704 
15,566 


17,464 


14,851 
25,430 
12, 448 
21,566 
16, 223 
14,010 
14,474 
18,799 
12,384 


P.O. Address 


Matthews, R.C... 
Anderson, A. J.... 


.|Toronto, Ont. 


Baker sRe lite ose a: Toronto, Ont 
MacNicol, J. Rin ..- Toronto, Ont 
Harris, J. ec apieed Toronto, Ont 

eary: Guinea Toronto, Ont 
Bactor; 8 ticcvs aus Toronto, Ont 


Pettit, Goiie _|Welland, Ont. 
Bian aie ee ee ee Arthur, Ont. 
Guthrie, Hon. H....}Guelph, Ont. 
Wialsony Gi@aner = 56 Dundas, Ont. 
Lennox, Bh tales .|Toronto, Ont. 
McGregor, R. ia .|Toronto, Ont. 
Lawson,'J: Eh. ...... Toronto, Ont. 
Beaubier, D. W..... Brandon, Man. 
Bowmanide ls) dno: Dauphin, Man. 
SPO wats direlo seers pees Pilot Mound, Man. 
Weir, WuG eee. Rosebank, Man. 
Malhins sei Aree Winnipeg, Man 
Murphy, T.G...... Neepawa, Man 
Stites bovine see The Pas, Man 
Burns, Wi klee. Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 
Beaubien, A. L..... St. Jean Baptiste, Man 
SHOU Pad jel @ yee nee ae 8 Winnipeg, Man 
WaillisisEe Beer =e Boissevain, Man. 
Haye. eee see Bee x Gonor, Man. 
HowdenyJs Pax. ce St. Boniface, Man. 
HeapsAc Aq toe Winnipeg, Man. 
Woodsworth, J. S...|Winnipeg, Man. 
Rogers, Hon. R..... Winnipeg, Man. 
Kennedy, W. W..... Winnipeg, Man. 
McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
Totzke, A. Bs..iccc: Vonda, Sask. 
Carmichael, A. M..| Kindersley, Sask. 
Butcher wneneen ss Punnichy, Sask. 
Cowan, W.D....... Regina, Sask. 


Campbell, M. nee 
Swanston, J. B.. 


.|Pelly, Sask. 
.|Shaunavon, Sask. 


Weir, Robert S regien Weldon, Sask. 
Motherwell, Hon. 

VWisEG: Seren tae Abernethy, Sask. 
Beynon, W. A....... Moose Jaw, Sask. 
McIntosh, CER Se: North Battleford, 

Sask. 
Mackenzie King, 

Rt. Hon. W. L....|Ottawa, Ont. 
Perley; Hi-Dis 003. Wolseley, Sask. 
Turnbull, F. W...... Regina, Sask. 
Loucks, W. Je .|Delisle, Sask. 
MacMillan, F. R,. .|Saskatoon, Sask. 
Vallance, SEER eE Onward, Sask. 
Bothwell, C. E..... Swift Current, Sask. 
Nounz Liane Dummer, Sask. 
Donnelly, T. F...... Kincaid, Sask. 


McPhee, G. W......| Yorkton, Sask. 


— 
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APPENDIX II—concluded 


Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 


Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at 
the Seventeenth General Election, July 28, 1930—concluded. 


Province Popula-| Voters | Votes Name 
an tion, on Polled of P.O. Address 
Electoral District 1921 List Member 
Alberta (16 members)— 
PACA Tatre tanner ese 39,974 re *  |Gardiner, R........ Excel, Alta. 
Athabaska.............. 37,214 | 19,617 | 11,989 |Buckley, J. F....... St. Paul, Alta. 
Battles Riven maar wesc 36,737 | 19,054 | 10,900 |Spencer, H. E....... Edgerton, Alta. 
Bow Rivers tic... sen es 34,323 | 14,483 | 10,523 |Garland, E. D...... Rowley, Alta. 
Calearyiliast. sees sce ce 38,076 | 25,355 | 17,442 |Stanley, G. D...... Calgary, Alta. 
Calgary aWestec essere. « 40,122 | 27,669 | 19,879 |Bennett, Hon. R. B./Calgary, Alta. 
@amrosesre syncs 38,274 | 17,462 | 10,970 |Lucas, W. T........ Lougheed, Alta. 
Edmonton East.......... 36,263 | 22,466 | 15,007 |Bury, A. U.G...... Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West......... 38, 748 25,365 18,275 |Stewart, Hon. C....|Edmonton, Alta. 
Lethbridge.............. 8,079 | 17,555 | 12,579 |Stewart, J.S........ Lethbridge, Alta. 
Macleod éihacc. sonisencs 33,826 | 18,844 | 13,093 |Coote, G. G......... Nanton, Alta. 
Medicine Hat............ 36,395 | 14,071 9,205 |Gershaw, F. W..... Medicine Hat, Alta 
Peace River. .iic...06c8: 39,727 | 31,741 | 18,732 | Kennedy, D. McB..|Waterhole, Alta. 
RediDeorte stats gasses 35,318 18, 182 | 10,901 |Speakman, A....... Red Deer, Alta. 
Weerevillenn one ores 30,593 | 15,001 | 10,137 |Luchkovich, M..... Vegreville, Alta. 
Wetaskiwin.............. 34,785 | 17,610 | 12,003 |Irvine, W........... Bentley, Alta. 
British Columbia (14 mem- 
bers)— 
Cartbo0ss-a ne oom 39,834 | 22,197 | 16,889 |Fraser, J. A......... Quesnel, B.C. 
Comox-Alberni.......... 21,378 | 10,751 } 8,9.3 | Neill, CWS eens Alberni, B.C. 
Fraser Valley............ 28,811 | 15,802 | 13,385 |Barber, H.J........ Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kootenay East.......... 19,137 | 10,834 9,212 |McLean, M. D.f....|Michel, B C 
Kootenay West.......... 30,502 | 17,911 | 14,150 |Hsling, W. K........ Rossland, B.C. 
Nanaimomrns toe 48,010 | 28,593 | 20,598 |Dickie, C. H....... Dunean, B.C. 
New Westminster........ LES ON) |) BO |) BOND) |ileversls 4D, Scoosnosomon Newton (Surrey 
$ Municipality), B.C. 
Siccenavrrenwiwt ts weir 28,934 | 11,770 | 9,733 |Hanson, O.......... Prince Rupert, B.C 
Vancouver-Burrard...... 56,338 | 45,220 | 31,878 |Hanbury, W........ Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Centre........ 60,879 | 33,483 | 22,244 |Mackenzie, Hon. I..|Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North........ 24,215 | 16,737 | 12,661 |Munn, A. E......... Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver South........ 46,137 | 47,226 | 31,728 |MacInnis, A......... Vancouver, B.C. 
Wictoria, BO ieee ee 38,727 | 22,151 | 14,740 |Plunkett, D’A. B...|Victoria, B.C. 
Viale tree emcee eer 35,698 | 18,004 | 13,480 |Stirling, G.......... Kelowna, B.C 
Yukon Territory (1 mem- 
ber)— 
PVSUIKONEy vant foc ee ee 4,157 | 1,719 | 1,408 |Black, G........... Dawson, Yukon. 
*Acclamation. 


tMr. M. D. McLean having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. H. H 


Stevens was elected by acclamation, August 25, 1930. 


APPENDIX III 


Official Sources of Information Relating to Canada 


The official statistics of Canada are centralized under the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which was established by special legislation in 1918 
and has a universal mandate in statistics. Statistics that originate in, or are 
of special interest to, particular Departments are collected and published 
under a series of agreements between the Bureau and the Departments in 
question. ‘The same method is followed in statistics originating under 
Provincial Governments, which in accordance with the Canadian constitu- 
tion have the primary jurisdiction i in certain important social and economic 
fields. The organization of statistics on a national scale, however, devolved 
upon the Dominion Government under the British North America Act. 

The statistical work at present under the Bureau covers the following 
fields: (1) population or demography, which includes (a) the census, (b) vital 
statistics, and (c) the statistics of migration; (2) social statistics, which in- 
cludes such subjects as criminology and education; (3) production, which 
includes (a) agriculture, (6) the fisheries, (c) forestry and forest industries, 
(d) mining and metallurgy, (e) water powers and central electric stations, 
(f) general manufactures, and (g) construction; (4) external trade, or the 
statistics of imports and exports; (5) internal trade, which includes statistics 
relating to the marketing of grain, livestock and animal products, wholesale 
and retail trading establishments, the stock markets, prices, etc.; (6) trans- 
portation and communications, which includes railways, tramways, express 
companies, shipping, telegraphs and telephones; (7) finance, Dominion, 
provincial ‘and municipal pubuic finance, also currency, banking, interest and 
exchange. 

There is, in addition, a General Statistical Branch in the Bureau which 
brings out several publications of an omnibus character, the most important 
being the Canada Year Book, a precis or compendium of all statistical data 
relating to the Dominion; also the M onthly Review of Business Statistics, 
which re-issues the more "important “barometric” figures collected in the 
several branches of the Bureau in succinct form and by the application of 
methods that assist the business community in judging of current economic 
trends and their probable course in the future; and the handbook of Canada, 
Canada, 1931. 

The various Departments of the Dominion Government publish valuable 

information, which is on the whole descriptive or technical in nature and 
which deals with the progress made in administration, research work of a 
highly scientific character or progress in their own specific fields. A brief. 
summary of their reports follows. This is intended to direct the inquirer 
to the proper source from which he or she may obtain detailed information 
concerning @ particular field of interest. Complete lists of publications may 
be obtained on application to the Departments concerned. 


Agriculture.—Reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairying, poultry, 
orchard and garden insects, plant diseases and miscellaneous topics. 


Auditor-General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlets on judgments, 
orders, regulations, etc. 


Civil Service Commission.—Appointments, promotions, transfers, classification, regulations, 
examinations. 

Dominion Fuel Board.—Reports on various fuels, methods of heating, etc. 

External Affairs.—Annual Report. 

Finance.—Reports on the public accounts, chartered banks, estimates. 

Health.—Pamphlets on various diseases, sanitation, hygiene, etc. 
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Immigration and Colonization.—Information for immigrants, land settlement, farm oppor- 
tunities, citizenship, various atlases, etc. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report, etc. 
Insurance.— Reports on the various kinds of insurance, loan and trust companies, etc. 


Interior.—Pamphlets, reports and bulletins respecting land surveys, Canadian national parks, 
forestry, water powers and reclamation, Northwest Territories and the Yukon, the work of 
the National Development Bureau, Dominion observatories, etc. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports, maps, etc. 
Justice.—Annual Report on penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, judgments of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, law reports, statutes, acts, Canadian Postal Guide, Hansard, etc. 


Labour.—Information relating to labour, wages, employment, industrial disputes, combines, 
old age pensions, technical education, government annuities, labour organization, labour legislation, 
etc. 

Marine.—Marine Annual Report. Lists of shipping, ports, lights, information on tides, 
currents, navigation, charts of coast lines, lakes, bays, harbours, etc. Radiotelegraph. 


Fisheries.—Annual Report, monthly bulletin, etc. 


Mines.—The Department’s principal branches—Geological Survey, Mines Branch, National 
Museum and Explosives Division—publish reports, pamphlets, etc., covering all phases of mining 
from preliminary explorations and surveys of territory through the mining, milling, smelting and 
refining of ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. 


National Defence.—Reports on militia and defence, Naval Service and civil aviation. 
National Research Council.—Reports, bulletins, etc., on various researches. 
National Revenue.—Annual Report on imports, exports, excise and income. 

Post Office-—Annual Report. Postal guide, regulations, information. 

Public Works.—Annual Report. 

Railways and Canals.—Annual Report. 

Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report. Reports of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Reports on weights and measures inspection service, gas and electricity inspection service, con- 
ferences and trade agreements. The Commercial Intelligence Service publishes a weekly Journal 
and various bulletins, etc., relative to trade and commerce. 

Information relating to the different provinces is contained also in various publications issued 
by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—Census—Reports of decennial and quinquennial censuses’ of 
population and agriculture, showing population by provinces, electoral districts, cities, towns, etc., 
sex, age, conjugal condition, birthplaces, citizenship, year of immigration, naturalization, language, 
origins, religions, literacy, school attendance, dwellings, occupations, blindness, etc.—Farm hold, 
ings, farm tenures, field crops, live stock, fruits, etc —Intercensal estimates of population. Vital 
Statistics— Births, deaths, marriages, divorces. Production—General summary, differentiating 
primary and secondary production, gross and net. Agriculture: The Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics—Monthly and annual reports on field crops, live stock, poultry, dairying, 
tobacco, fruit, honey, maple products, etc.—Weekly, monthly and annual reports on the marketing 
of grain, live stock and their products. Forestry: Reports on logging, lumber, pulp and paper, 
and the various wood and paper-using industries. Fisheries: Annual reports on fish caught, market- 
ed, prepared, etc. Furs: Reports on trapping and fur farming. Mines: Monthly, semi-annual and 
annual reports on the various metals, non-metallic minerals, coal, structural materials, and the 
numerous industries based thereon. Manufatures: Reports on various manufactures classified 
under the following heads food and animal products textile and allied industries, wood products, 
iron and steel and their products, non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic mineral products 
chemicals and allied products, miscellaneous. Construction: Railway, telephone and telegraph 
construction, government and municipal construction, ship-building, building permits, etc. 
External Trade—Monthly, quarterly and annual reports on imports and exports. Internal Trade— 
Wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living, security prices, census of trading establishments, 
capital movements, balances of international payments, etc. Transportation, Communications and 
Public Utilities—Railways, tramways, express, telegraphs, telephones, highways and motor 
vehicles, canals, central electric stations. Public Finance—Dominion, provincial and municipal 
finance. Justice—Criminal statistics, juvenile delinquency. Hducation—Elementary and second- 
ary schools, universities, business colleges, private schools illiteracy, playgrounds, public libraries, 
etc. General—Estimates of national wealth and income—Monthly and annual reports on employ- 
ment, commercial failures, bank debits—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics—The Canada 
Year Book, being the official statistical annual of the physiography, resources, history, institutions 
and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, with a statistical summary of the progress 
of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc.—Canada 1931.—Administration—Annual Report of Dominion 
Statistician. 


N.B.—The publications of Provincial Governments are also listed in the Bureau. 
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